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'T^here  are  few  subjects  more  important  and  interesting 
than  the  combined  arrangements  for  the  internal  security 
of  a  nation  comprehended  in  the  term.  System  of  Police.  This 
is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  a  great  metropolis,  where  there 
is  a  vast  accumulation  of  property,  where  a  laige  population 
live  under  the  constant  pressure  of  want  and  stimulus  of  appe¬ 
tite,  and  where  the  immense  aggregation  of  human  beings  neces¬ 
sarily  affords  opportunities  of  combination  as  well  as  facilities 
for  concealment.  In  London,  however,  the  arrangements  are 
so  good,  the  security  so  general,  and  the  complex  machinery 
works  so  quietly,  that  the  real  danger  which  must  always  exist 
where  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  a  nation  are  brought  into  juxta¬ 
position  with  its  poverty  and  crime,  is  too  much  forgotten ;  and 
people  begin  to  think  it  quite  a  matter  of  course,  or  one  of  the 
ordinary  operations  of  Providence,  that  they  sleep  and  wake  in 
safety  in  the  midst  of  hordes  of  starving  plunderers. 

This  becomes  only  more  remarkable,  when  we  call  to  mind 
that  all  the  changes  by  which  the  police  system  of  London  has 
been  brought  to  its  present  high  state  of  eflBciency  are  of  very 
recent  date,  and  encoimtered  on  their  introduction  the  most 
violent  opposition. 

From  the  original  Decennary  or  Frankpledge  of  the  Saxons, 
until  the  year  1829,  there  had  been  only  one  and  the  same 
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organisation  for  police  purposesjthroughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
whether  in  town  or  country.  It  consisted  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  performing  executive  and  judicial  functions,  and  having  a 
parochial  constabulary  force  at  their  command,  the  inhabitants  in 
towns  being  charged,  under  the  Statute  of  Winchester  (3  Edw.  I. 
c.  4.),  with  the  additional  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward. 
Two  essential  principles  pervaded  the  whole:  the  jurisdiction 
was  heal*,  the  authority  of  the  justice  or  the  constable  not  ex¬ 
tending  beyond  his  own  limited  district,  and  the  service  was 
gratuitous ;  for  although  in  some  cases  the  constable  was  hired, 
yet  no  remuneration  was  attached  to  the  office  of  Justice ;  and 
the  duty  of  watching  the  towns  was  required  to  be  discharged 
personally  or  by  substitute.  An  adherence  to  these  principles 
eventually  became  incompatible  with  the  increase  of  population 
and  with  the  change  wrought  by  time  in  the  social  habits  of  the 
nation ;  and  in  London  especially,  to  which  city  we  mean  here  to 
confine  ourselves,  we  shall  find  striking  examples  of  the  evils 
flowing  from  a  blind  and  pedantic  adherence  to  antiquated 
systems  when  circumstances  have  altered,  and  from  a  people 
looking  backward  while  the  world  is  moving  forward. 

As  population  swelled  in  amount  and  crime  increased,  the 
duty  of  administering  justice  in  towns  became  more  toilsome  and 
repulsive,  so  that  gradually  men  of  education  or  the  class  engaged 
in  their  own  important  avocations,  withdrew  from  the  thankless 
task.  Their  places  were  filled  by  persons  of  a  low  grade,  attracted 
by  the  fees  which  the  almost  irresponsible  power  of  the  Justice 
enabled  him  to  demand.  Without  a  single  qualification  for  the 
ofiBce  which  they  presumed  to  fill,  these  officials  evinced  a  shame¬ 
less  rapacity  in  exacting  money ;  and  under  the  name  of  trading 
justices  be^me  a  byword  for  every  species  of  iniquity.  The 
poor  were,  of  course,  the  chief  sufferers,  for  where  they  sought 
justice  they  found  only  extortion  and  oppression.  The  tribunal 
of  Bow  Street  was  the  spot  where  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  a  better  system.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
(the  precise  date  is  not,  we  believe,  known)  a  responsible  pre¬ 
siding  magistrate,  xcith  a  salary,  was  appointed  to  this  court. 
The  improvement  which  follow^  was  so  remarkable,  that  Bow 
Street  attracted  business  from  all  quarters,  and  rose  to  deserved 
celebrity ;  and  the  constables  attached  to  the  office,  sharpened  by 


*  The  English  Law  has  paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  localised  juris¬ 
dictions,  not  only  from  their  being  a  mischievous  obstacle  to  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  felons,  but  from  the  frequent  interference  of  the  rule 
concerning  venue,  with  the  administration  of  justice  upon  both  crimi¬ 
nal  and  civil  trials. 
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practice  and  stimulated  by  high  rewards,  became  famous  for  their 
sagacity  and  skill  in  the  detection  of  crime.  A  single  Court, 
however,  could  do  but  little  for  that  numerous  population  of 
London  who  were  not  comprehended  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  Magistrates ;  and  the  administration  of  justice  as  a  trade 
gave  such  impunity  to  crime,  that  a  remedy  was  loudly  demanded. 
This  was  given  in  1792,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Middlesex 
Justices’  Bill,  which,  following  up  the  precedent  of  Bow  Street, 
provided  seven  additional  police  offices  for  the  metropolis,  each 
presided  over  by  Magistrates,  who  were  required  to  be  in  daily 
attendance;  and  who,  receiving  salaries  from  the  country,  were 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  further  impoii^t  im¬ 
provement,  in  principle  at  least,  was  the  extension  of  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Magistrates  over  ‘reputed’  thieves.* 
But  in  England  we  have  always  shown  ourselves  more  sensitive 
to  the  rights  of  rogues  than  to  the  wrongs  of  honest  men ;  and 
this  admirable  measure  met  with  great  opposition.  Mr.  Fox 
thought  even  the  payment  of  Magistrates  a  dangerous  innova¬ 
tion,  and  the  clause  about  reput^  thieves  incompatible  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  But  the  increase  of  crime  was  so 
alarming,  and  the  denial  of  justice  so  flagrant,  that  common 
sense  prevailed  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  and  the  bill 
having  passed,  the  judicial  branch  of  the  police  system  of 
London  was  at  once  brought  to  a  very  considerable  state  of 
efficiency. 

The  executive  branch,  however,  continued  still  in  its  primi¬ 
tive  rudeness  —  no  palliative  could  diminish  the  radical  evils  of 
the  system,  local  jurisdiction  and  gratuitous  superintendence. 
Extraordinary  outbreaks  of  crime  attracted  the  notice  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  produced  Committees  of  Inquiry  in  1772,  in  1793, 
in  1812,  in  1816,  in  1817,  in  1818,  and  in  1822.  Nothing, 
however,  was  done  beyond  familiarising  the  public  mind  with  the 
abuses  which  prevailed,  and  enunciating,  with  increasing  boldness 
and  precision,  the  true  principles  of  modern  administrative  im¬ 
provement, — centralised  power,  unity  of  action  over  an  extended 
area  of  administration,  with  a  paid  and  responsible  manage¬ 
ment.  But  as  in  1792  so  in  1822,  the  liberty  of  the  subject  was 
the  great  bar  to  obtaining  protection  to  life  and  property.  The 
Committee  reported  that  improvement  in  police  and  facilities  in 
detection  of  crime  were  desirable,  ‘  if  abstractedly  considered ;  ’ 
but  practically  considered,  they  were  ‘  irreconcilable  with  per- 
*  feet  freedom  of  action  and  exemption  from  interference.’  The 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  usually  does,  preferred  the  practical  to 


*  The  Recorder  of  Birmingham  may  still  succeed  in  his  advice. 
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the  abstract  view  of  the  question ;  and  for  seven  years  longer 
the  London  thieves  enjoyed  ‘perfect  freedoni  of  action  and 
*  exemption  from  interference.’  The  trading  principle,  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  pervading  the  judicial  branch  of  the  police, 
struck  its  roots  deep  into  the  executive,  and  flourished  with  a 
vigour  corresponding  to  the  rankness  of  the  soil.  The  office  of 
High  Constable,  one  of  great  labour  and  no  salary,  was  much 
sought  after  —  principally  by  coal  merchants,  who  soon  made 
the  public-house  keeper  aware  that  the  liberty  of  the  subject  did 
not  include  the  liberty  of  purchasing  his  coals  where  he  pleased. 
No  infamy  of  conduct  prevented  a  renewal  of  a  publican’s 
licence  if  he  paid  black  mail  to  the  headboroughs  and  beadles. 
The  petty  constables  and  watchmen  gleaned  industriously  in  the 
same  fiel  J  As  no  respectable  person  would  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  of  constable,  it  became  customary  to  hire  substitutes, 
whose  only  qualification  was  the  capacity  of  receiving  the  hire 
or  bribe  of  10/.  In  some  parishes,  to  keep  down  the  poor-rates, 
they  employed  cs  watchmen  old  worn-out  paupers.  In  Cam¬ 
berwell,  the  watchmen  were  provided  with  Welch  wigs  and 
snug  watchboxes,  in  order  to  insure  a  vigilant  watch,  and  were 
armed  with  blunderbusses,  that  they  might  keep  the  peace. 
The  deputy  constables  were  infinitely  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  were  the  cliief  encouragers  of  the  very  crimes  they  were 
intended  to  repress.  They  lived  by  extortion  and  by  coun¬ 
tenancing  every  species  of  vice ;  they  received  bribes  from  the 
wretched  frequenters  of  the  streets.  The  watchhouses,  instead 
of  being  a  terror  to  criminals,  were  often  turned  into  bro¬ 
thels  and  receiving-houses  for  stolen  property.  Some  of  the 
headboroughs  were  well  known  thieves.  They  were  assiduous 
customers  at  courts  of  justice,  giving  false  evidence  so  as  to 
insure  a  conviction ;  for  a  conviction  entitled  them  to  a  reward, 
or  at  least  to  the  payment  of  their  bill  of  expenses.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  of  one  constable,  who  was  rather  a  pluralist  in  his  own 
way,  that  he  apprehended  an  offender,  drew  the  brief  for  the 
defence,  was  the  principal  witness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  was  afterwards  called  on  to  speak  to  the  prisoner’s 
character. 

These  valuable  functionaries  exercised  their  sway  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  infinite  variety.  The  city  magistrates’  warrant  had 
no  force  in  the  county,  nor  the  county  magistrates’  in  the  city ; 
so  that  when  the  law  offered  no  imp^iment  to  the  thief,  but 
compelled  the  constable  to  halt  at  every  comer  and  obtmn  fresh 
authority,  the  former  could  hardly  be  caught  except  through 
extraordinary  inactivity  on  his  part,  if  not  through  pure  good 
nature.  St.  Giles’  in  the  Fields  and  St.  Georges’  Bloomsbury 
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*  were  under  no  particular  Act  of  Parliament;’  the  precise  effect 
of  wluch  was,  tW  the  constables  collected  as  much  money  as 
they  could  from  the  inhabitants  for  police  purposes,  the  inha¬ 
bitants  paid  what  they  pleased,  and  the  constables  never  ac¬ 
counted  for  anything  they  received.  Westminster  has  been  the 
victim  of  much  legislation:  Lord  Burleigh  had  been  its  first 
High  Steward,  and  had  made  many  stringent  ordinances ;  and  the 
local  Act  (14  Geo.  III.  c.  90.)  was  full  of  admirable  regulations, 
but  the  machinery  to  put  them  in  force  was  on  the  voluntary 
principle,  and  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  working.  The 
watch  in  every  parish  was  under  a  separate  commission,  so  that 
frequently  the  watchman  on  one  side  of  a  street  could  not  assist 
the  watchman  on  the  other,  because  he  was  in  another  parish. 
Lambeth  appears  to  have  been  neglected,  for  it  had  no  trust  or 
commission  at  alL  St.  Fancras  parish  outdid  Westminster;  since 
it  had  no  less  than  eighteen  different  watch  trusts,  all  indepen¬ 
dent,  bolatcd,  and  irresponsible.  Deptford  fell  into  the  oppo¬ 
site  extreme ;  and,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  had  not  a  single 
watchman.  Kensington  took  a  middle  course  —  it  had  three 
constables  and  three  drunken  beadles,  who,  being  appointed  by 
the  steward  of  the  manor,  were  in  no  way  under  the  control 
of  the  magistrates ;  and  having  no  pay  but  their  fees,  did  no  duty 
at  all  except  that  of  making  out  very  long  bills.  Twelve  bewil¬ 
dered  parishes  had  no  night  watch  of  any  kind ;  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  so  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  ofiicially  declared,  was  the  honesty  of  the 
thieves.  Indeed,  it  was  admitted  that  a  stranger  could  only 
have  accounted  for  the  existing  arrangements,  by  supposing 
they  had  been  devised  by  the  thieves  for  their  own  encourage¬ 
ment  and  safety. 

It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  it  shows  the  depth  of  prejudice 
then  prevailing  in  the  public  mind,  that  this  almost  incredible 
state  of  confusion  and  mismanagement  should  have  continued  so 
many  years  without  any  effort  at  legislative  improvement.  The 
evils  were  as  notorious  as  the  sun  at  noon-day — the  proper 
remedies  were  declared  by  all  who  were  practically  acquainted 
with  the  subject,  to  be  a  uniform  system  and  a  superintending 
central  authority ;  but  there  was  a  marked  reluctance  on  the 
mrt  of  the  parliamentary  committees  to  recommend  anything. 
The  experience,  however,  of  various  parishes  showed  that  a  litue 
systematic  vigilance  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  put  almost  a 
complete  stop  to  serious  crimes,  such  as  burglaries,  and  greatly 
to  check  minor  depredations.  In  several  instances  where  rol^ 
beries  had  become  very  frequent,  the  inhabitants  of  a  parish 
were  roused  into  activity,  established  a  paid  watch,  and  super- 
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intended  it  themselves.  At  first  the  thieves  were  put  to  flight, 
and  depredations  ceased ;  but  the  stimulus  being  withdrawn,  the 
worthlessness  of  gratuitous  service  was  invariably  evinced.  The 
respectable  people  became  tired  of  personal  su{)erintendence ; 
tbe^  caught  cold,  complained  of  sore  throats,  and  discontinued 
their  attendance ;  the  subscriptions  fell  off,  the  watchmen  were 
dischai^d,  and  the  thieves  came  back  again. 

Gradually,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  several  small 
measures  were  taken  by  Government  —  all  in  the  nature  of  ex¬ 
periments  by  which  the  country  might  feel  its  way  to  a  sounder 
system,  all  pointing  to  the  same  result,  and  all  successful.  The 
first  was  the  establishment,  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Fielding,  of 
the  Bow  Street  foot-patrol,  to  patrol  about  four  miles  on  the 
roads  leading  from  London.  In  1805,  this  system  was  extended 
by  the  formation  of  the  Bow  Street  horse-patrol  sixteen  or 
twenty  miles  along  the  roads.  These  bodies  being  ptud,  and 
properly  organised  under  officers  responsible  to  the  head  Ma- 

f'lstrate  at  Bow  Street,  and,  through  him,  to  the  Secretary  of 
tate,  were  highly  efficient,  and,  in  fact,  put  an  end  to  the  old 
^stem  of  robbery  by  mounted  highwaymen.  In  1800,  the 
River  Police  was  organised  on  the  same  principle,  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  Thames;  and  in  1821,  Lord  Sidmouth 
introduced  the  system  of  patrols  in  the  streets.  Up  to  1822,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  streets  were  patrolled  during 
dusk,  and  so  far  into  the  night  as  people  continued  to  move 
about,  leaving  the  thieves  undisturbed  during  the  day-time ; 
but  in  that  year  Mr.  Peel  established  the  Bow  Street  day 
patrol,  a  body  too  small  to  be  of  extended  use,  yet  still  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  proving,  by  experience,  that  it  was  for  the  benefit 
of  society  that  the  streets  should  be  watched  day  and  night. 
The  great  step  was  taken  in  1828.  ,  Mr.  Peel,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  having  determined  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which,  after  a 
most  elaborate  investigation,  fairly  threw  overboard  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  recommended  that  the  present  system  should 
be  established  by  constituting  an  office  of  police  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  upon  which  should 
devolve  the  executive  police  duties,  including  the  nightly  watch 
of  the  Metropolis  and  its  environs.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Conunittec  was  carried  into  effect  by  the  Act  10  Geo.  IV. 
c.  44.,  by  which  the  old  parochial  organisations  for  police  pur¬ 
poses  were  swept  away,  and  the  constabulary  force  of  the 
metropolis  was  placed  under  two  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  The  only  exceptions  were  the  police  of  the  City  of 
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London,  the  constables  of  the  police  offices,  the  horse  patrol, 
and  the  Thames  police,  for  it  was  thought  expedient  not  to 
provoke  unnecessary  hostility,  by  attempting  too  much  at  first, 
^e  great  principle  of  uniformity  of  system,  under  ptud  and 
responsible  public  officers,  and  extending  over  a  locality  which, 
however  subdivided  for  other  objects,  admitted  of  no  distinctions 
for  police  purposes,  was  at  length  established,  and  was  left  to 
work  its  way  in  public  favour. 

At  first  the  opposition  was  furious;  for  all  long-continued 
abuses  command  crowds  of  supporters,  and  parochial  abuses 
are  preeminently  dangerous  to  meddle  with.  The  storm  of 
clamour  was  so  great,  that  it  was  a  question  whether  the  new 
system  would  not  be  borne  down  by  the  torrent  of  unpopularity. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred  on  the  occasion  of  the  Cold 
Bath  Fields  Meeting  in  1833,  in  dispersing  which  three  police¬ 
men  were  stabbed,  one  mortally.  The  Coroner’s  Inquest  brought 
in  a  verdict  of  ‘justifiable  homicide.’  The  verdict,  which  ought 
to  have  been  ‘  wilful  murder,’  was  of  course  at  once  set  aside  by 
the  Superior  Courts  as  being  directly  contrary  to  the  facts ;  but 
the  record  remains  to  show  to  what  an  outrageous  length  of 
absurdity  a  Coroner’s  Inquest  can  go  when  it  becomes  the 
mouthpiece  of  a  mob.  It  was  fortunate  that  so  judicious  a 
selection  had  been  made  of  the  two  Commissioners  at  the  head 


of  the  police  force ;  for  their  temperate  conduct,  sagacity,  tact, 
and  firmness  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of 
what  at  first  could  be  considered  only  as  an  experiment.  In 
1833,  matters  were  brought  to  issue,  and  inquiries  into  the 
administration  and  conduct  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  were 
made  by  no  less  than  three  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  result  triumphantly  proved  the  superiority  of 
the  new  system,  and  the  Commissioners  received  unqualified 
approbation.  The  principles  thus  established  were  from  time  to 
time  applied  more  extensively.  In  1834,  the  Municipal  Im¬ 
provement  Act  authorised  the  formation  of  similarly  organised 
bodies  of  police  in  all  corporate  towns.  In  1839,  the  City  of 
London  followed  the  example,  and  placed  itself  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  present  City  Police.  In  the  same  year  a  variety 
of  important  improvements  were  introduced :  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  was  effected  between  the  judicial  and  executive  branches 
of  police ;  and  the  police-office  constables,  and  the  river  police 
were  placed  under  the  Commissioners.  Thus  the  grand  principle 
was  fully  carried  out,  that  the  entire  civil  force  of  the  Metro- 

e)litan  Police  District  should  be  subject  to  a  single  authority. 

y  the  Acts  2  &  3  Viet.  cap.  47.  and  71.,  the  power  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Police  Commissioners  and  Magistrates  were 
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considerably  extended.  In  the  same  year  was  authorised  the 
establishment  of  the  County  Police,  on  similar  principles,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  Since  that 
time  a  variety  of  public  bodies  have  sought  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police.  In  1840,  they  took  charge  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  London  Docks,  —  in  1841,  of 
the  Naval  Yards  at  Woolwich  and  Deptford,  —  in  1843,  of  the 
Record  Office, — in  1844,  of  the  Arsenal  at  Woolwich, — and  of 
Greenwich  Park  and  Hospital,  —  in  1846  of  the  watching  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  —  and  in  1850,  of  the  Regent’s  Canal 
Docks.  Among  the  last  year’s  wonders  of  London  none  made 
a  more  favourable  impression  on  our  foreign  guests  than  the 
police  in  general,  and  particularly  those  in  attendance  on  the 
Crystal  Palace,  of  whom  they  saw  most.  An  important  branch 
of  duty  performed  by  the  Metropolitan  Police  is  the  conveyance 
of  prisoners  from  the  several  police  courts  to  the  prisons.  Vans 
are  provided  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  prisoner,  so 
that  he  cannot  communicate  with  any  other.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  conveyed  in  this  way  in  each  year  is  about  40,000.  They 
also  occasionally  discharge  other  duties  besides  those  belonging 
to  them  as  police ;  they  take  the  votes  for  the  election  of  Poor- 
law  guardians ;  in  1845,  they  began  to  assist  the  Inland 
Revenue  Office  in  checking  the  duties  on  stage  carriages,  and 
they  delivered  and  collected  the  Census  papers  in  1851. 

We  would  now  endeavour  to  explain  the  actual  oiganisation 
of  the  great  living  machine  which  keeps  guard  over  our  Metro¬ 
polis,  with  its  ten  millions  of  rateable  property,  and  watches  at 
night  in  order  that  two  millions  and  a  half  of  people  may  sleep 
in  safety,  although  six  thousand  professional  thieves  are  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  watch  for  opportunities  to  plunder.  It  consists,  be¬ 
sides  the  two  Commissioners*,  of  1  chief  superintendent,  18  super¬ 
intendents,  124  inspectors,  585  sergeants,  and  4797  constables, 
in  all  5,525  persons.  About  3,700  men  are  on  duty  all  night, 
and  about  1,800  all  day.  During  the  night  they  never  cease 
patrolling  the  whole  time  they  are  on  duty,  being  forbidden 
even  to  sit  down.  The  police  district  is  mapp^  out  into 
divisions,  the  divisions  into  sub-divisions,  the  subdivisions  into 
sections,  and  the  sections  into  beats,  all  being  numbered,  and 
the  limits  carefully  defined.  To  every  beat  certain  constables 
are  specifically  assigned,  and  they  are  provided  with  little  maps 


*  The  Commissioners  are  Magistrates  for  the  seven  counties  into 
which  their  district  extends ;  viz.,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Hertfordshire, 
Essex,  Kent,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Berkshire ;  and  the  police  are 
constables  for  all  these  counties. 
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called  beat-cards.  The  business  of  the  constable  on  duty  is  to 
perambulate  bis  beat  in  a  fixed  time  according  to  an  appointed 
route ;  as  soon  as  he  has  gone  over  it,  he  immediately  begins 
his  rounds  again,  so  that  the  patrolling  sergeant  knows  at  any 
moment  where  the  constable  ought  to  be  found  unless  some¬ 
thing  unusual  has  occurred.  So  thoroughly  is  this  arrangement 
carried  into  effect,  that  every  street,  road,  lane,  alley,  and  court, 
within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  that  is,  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  (except  that  small  part  the  City  of  London)  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  and  all  the  parishes  (218  in  number)  in 
the  counties  of  Surrey,  Kent,  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  which 
are  not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross,  comprising 
an  area  of  about  700  square  miles,  90  miles  in  circumference, 
and  with  a  population  of  two-and-a-half  millions,  is  visited  con¬ 
stantly  day  and  night  by  some  of  the  police.  The  beats  vary 
considerably  in  size ;  in  those  parts  of  the  town  which  are  open 
and  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  classes,  an  occasional  visit  from  a 
policeman  is  sufficient,  and  he  traverses  a  wide  district.  But  the 
limits  of  the  beat  are  diminished,  and  of  course  the  frequency  of 
the  visits  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  character  and  density 
of  the  population,  the  throng  and  pressure  of  traffic,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  property,  and  the  intricacy  of  the  streets.  Within 
a  circle  of  six  miles  from  St.  Paul’s,  the  beats  are  ordinarily 
traversed  in  periods  varying  from  seven  to  twenty-five  minutes, 
and  there  are  points  which,  in  fact,  are  never  free  from  in¬ 
spection.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  this  system  places  the 
wealthier  localities  at  a  disadvantage,  for  it  is  an  axiom  in  police 
that  you  guard  St.  James’  by  watching  St.  Giles’. 

The  district  is  divided  into  18  divisions  containing,  including 
the  Thames,  121  police  stations,  each  station  being  the  place 
from  which  the  police  duties  are  carried  on  within  the  division 
or  sub-division,  where  all  communications  are  received,  and  ex¬ 
planation  on  police  matters  disseminated.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  policemen  live  in  the  station  house,  so  that  a  reserve 
is  always  at  hand,  and  here,  on  the  watch  like  a  spider  in  the 
centre  of  his  web,  an  inspector  is  always  in  attendance  — 
*  All  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes.’  When  any 
thing  occurs  in  the  district  worth  communicating,  the  intelli¬ 
gence  is  conveyed  from  one  constable  to  the  other  till  it  reaches 
the  station-house  —  thence,  by  an  admirable  arrangement  of 
routes  and  messengers,  it  passes  to  the  central  office  at  White¬ 
hall,  thence  along  radiating  lines  to  each  division,  and  from  the 
divisional  station-houses  to  every  constable  in  the  district.  This 
rapid  transmission  of  intelligence  is  important  as  regards  the 
detection  of  crime,  but  especially  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
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city  from  riot.  In  a  case  of  emergency,  the  Commissioners  could 
communicate  intelligence  to  every  man  in  the  force,  and  collect 
the  whole  5,500  men  in  one  place  in  two  hours.  A  com* 
munication  by  electric  telegraph  was  established  between  the 
Commissioners’  office  in  Whitehall  Place  and  the  police  station 
in  Hyde  Park  during  the  Chreat  Exhibition :  probably,  here¬ 
after,  this  mode  of  communication  will  be  adopt^  generally,  by 
which  information  and  directions  may  be  instantaneously  made 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  police  district,  as  is  the  case,  we  believe, 
already  in  Berlin.  It  was  formerly  quite  common  for  the 
parochial  police  to  be  overawed  by  the  multitude  of  ruffians  who 
had  gathered  together  from  several  quarters,  and  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  of  apprehended  tumult,  the  peace  of  the  town  was  in  reality 
preserved  by  a  display  of  military.  The  power  of  rapid  concen¬ 
tration  has  so  effectually  corrected  this  evil,  that  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  it  has  never  been  found 
necessary  to  call  the  military  into  actual  operation  in  aid  of  the 
civil  force. 

Those  who  merely  observe  a  policeman  quietly  walking  along 
his  beat,  would  hardly  imagine  the  exceedingly  laborious  nature 
of  his  duty.  Of  the  numerous  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
force,  not  more  than  one  in  three  possesses  physical  strength 
equal  to  the  work ;  and  the  rigid  discipline  which  exacts  this 
exertion,  also  insists  upon  extreme  propriety  of  conduct,  and 
great  self-command  in  the  most  trying  circumstances.  At  first 
the  number  of  dismissals  and  resignations  was  so  great  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  carry  on  the  duty ;  but  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  persevered  through  every  difficulty  in  enforcing  a  high 
standard  of  conduct,  and  eventually  succeed  in  bringing  the 
force  into  its  present  remarkable  state  of  efficiency.  The  nume¬ 
rous  applications  to  the  Commissioners  from  persons  desirous  to 
mark  by  some  donation  their  sen'se  of  the  zeal  and  activity 
of  the  police  is  decisive  testimony  as  to  their  conduct.  In  1850 
the  amount  pjud  to  the  police  as  rewards  for  arresting  offenders, 
and  recovering  stolen  property  was  613/.  12s.  Id.,  while  the 
voluntary  gratuities  paid  within  the  same  period  by  individuals, 
for  extra  services,  amounted  to  no  less  than  4657/.  Is.  5d.  Nor 
can  clearer  proof  be  given  of  perfect  discipline  than  the  fact  that 
5000  men,  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life,  with  moderate  wages, 
(2s.  5(£.  to  3s.  per  day),  exposed  in  an  unusual  degree  to  the 
worst  temptations  of  London,  and  discharging,  for  the  most  part 
during  night,  a  very  laborious  duty,  always  irksome,  and  often 
dangerous,  are  kept  in  complete  control  without  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  coercive  power.  The  completeness  of  their  oigan- 
isatibn  was  at  one  time  a  ground  of  attack  against  them. 
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Discipline  and  gradation  of  ranks  being  in  the  minds  of  many 
persons  inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  military  body, 
— advantage  was  taken  of  this  feeling  to  turn  against  the  police 
OUT  constitutional  jealousy  of  a  mmtary  force.  Indeed  even 
now,  people  do  not  always  recollect  that  the  only  essential 
difference  between  a  civil  and  a  military  body  is  the  possession  of 
arms :  and  that  this,  which  constitutes  the  power  of  the  soldier, 
destroys  the  usefulness  of  the  constable, —  for  a  soldier  is  neces¬ 
sarily  a  bad  policeman.  He  cannot  use  his  musket  by  degrees ; 
if  he  acts  at  all  he  must  inflict  death ;  and  a  mistake  being 
irreparable,  hb  freedom  of  action  must  be  limited,  except  where 
it  is  intended  to  inflict  the  extremity  of  punishment.  Whereas 
the  constable,  because  he  possesses  no  deadly  weapon,  may  safely 
be  entrusted  with  the  right  of  interference,  and  by  a  moderate 
application  of  force  at  an  early  period,  may  prevent  the  growth 
and  progress  of  crime,  which  the  soldier  could  only  punish. 

The  total  cost  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  was,  in  1850, 
385,744/. ;  which  was  defrayed  in  the  following  manner :  — 

Rate  of  6d.  on  10,486,361/.,  the  annual  rental  of  the 
district,  equal  to  about  2«.  Zd.  per  head 
Payment  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  ... 

Payments  by  public  departments  for  services 
Miscellaneous  receipts  ----- 

£383,108 


£262,159 

100,325 

10,507 

10,117 


In  addition  to  this,  the  Police  Courts  cost  45,000/  a-year,  of 
which  about  11,000/.  is  received  in  fees  and  forfeitures,  and  the 
remainder  is  charged  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund.  All  shares 
of  fines  on  convictions  where  any  of  the  police  are  informers,  and 
which  would  be  payable  to  them,  are  by  a  regulation  of  the 
Commissioners  paid  to  the  Police  Courts  Fund,  lest  any  sus¬ 
picion  might  attach  to  the  evidence  of  the  police  from  their 
having  a  pecuniary  interest  in  obtaining  convictions. 

For  some  years,  one  branch  of  the  police,  that  of  detection  of 
crime,  was  undoubtedly  defective.  In  this  art,  success  depends 
much  upon  individual  qualifications,  sagacity  in  drawing  infer¬ 
ences  from  slight  things,  fertility  of  resource,  a  blood-hound 
tenacity  of  pursuit,  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  thieves,  and  of  their  probable  mode  of  acting  in  particular 
circumstances,  and  in  the  knack  (and  here  real  genius  displays 
itself)  of  making  a  cast  in-  the  right  direction  in  search  of 
a  clue.  The  old  Bow  Street  professors  of  the  science  had 
attained  to  great  perfection ;  they  enjoyed  great  advantages  and 
received  great  rewards.  The  peculiar  nature  of  their  business 
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made  them  courted  by  the  great,  as  well  as  feared  by  the  smalL 
Townsend  was  an  intimate,  we  may  say,  of  princes.  Dressed  in 
his  customary  suit,  a  yellow  waistcoat,  blue  coat  with  metal 
buttons,  nankeen  pantidoons,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  flaxen 
wig,  he  might  be  seen  walking  down  Constitution  Hill  in 
familiar  chat  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  When  the  constables 
of  the  Bow  Street  oflSce  were  merged  in  the  Metropolitan  Police, 
these  worthies,  unable  to  confine  their  energies  within  the  iron 
limits  of  the  new  discipline,  and  with  conscious  superiority  un¬ 
willing  to  obey  new  masters,  retired  into  private  life ;  and  it  is 
a  curious  fact  showing  an  extensive  demand  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals  for  police  services,  they  never  wanted  a  day’s  work 
afterwards.  The  necessity  of  such  men  in  the  police  having 
been  recognised,  the  detective  branch  was  established  in  1842 
by  Sir  James  Graham.  It  consists  of  two  inspectors  and  eight 
sergeants,  with  assistants  in  each  division.  They  are  selected 
out  of  the  whole  force  for  this  peculiar  business ;  they  perform 
no  other  regular  duty,  but  are  wholly  employed  in  the  actual 
pursuit  of  criminals,  or  in  obtaining  information  as  to  facilities 
for  the  commission  of  particular  offences,  and  the  haunts  and 
habits  of  the  offenders.  Though  the  value  of  this  branch  of 
police  is  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  personal  quali¬ 
fications  of  its  officers,  yet  the  new  system  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  giving  increased  means  of  detection  by  the  power 
of  combining  and  keeping  in  continuous  and  systematic  action 
the  efforts  of  a  numerous  body :  and  as  this  is  an  interesting 
part  of  our  subject,  and  comparatively  little  understood,  beyond 
the  admirable  descriptions  in  the  *  Household  Words,’  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  illustrate  it  by  an  outline  of  the  way  in  which  the 
burglars  were  detected  who  broke  into  Mr.  Holford’s  house  in 
the  Kegent’s  Park.  To  render  our  account  intelligible,  we  must, 
however,  make  some  preliminary  observations  on  the  habits  of 
thieves. 

A  policeman’s  evidence  generally  begins  thus,  ‘  from  inform- 
*  ation  I  received,’  and  the  very  essence  of  the  system  lies  hid 
under  these  words ;  the  mode  by  which  this  information  was 
procured  being  kept  secret  with  much  care.  Almost  all  such 
information  is  obtained  from  the  criminal  population,  and  we 
must  explain  how  it  happens  that  criminals  are  willing  to  assist 
their  natural  foes,  the  policemen,  in  accomplishing  the  destruction 
of  their  own  colleagues.  That  ‘  there  is  honour  among  thieves,’ 
is  one  of  the  falsest  of  all  false  proverbs.  Thieves,  living  in 
habitual  violation  of  the  rights  of  others,  are  necessarily  of  all 
persons  least  swayed  by  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  their 
neighbours,  and  of  all  classes  of  men  they  form  the  single 
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exception  of  having  no  community  of  interest  among  them¬ 
selves  ;  in  fact  they  are  quite  as  ready  to  snatch  plunder  from 
thieves  as  from  honest  men.  They  live,  therefore,  in  a  state  of 
constant  hatred,  jealousy,  and  fear  of  each  other.  In  general 
also  they  lead  a  life  of  excitement,  gambling,  drinking,  and 
vicious  indulgence :  their  daily  life  is  that  of  a  gambler  staking 
his  liberty  in  every  successive  act :  they  are  almost  invariably 
living  with  female  associates,  the  partners  of  their  profligacy, 
generally  their  accomplices  in  crime,  almost  always  the  victims 
of  their  brutality  ;  for  from  the  habitual  indulgence  of  their  evil 
passions,  they  have  no  idea  of  self-control,  and  are  capricious, 
irritable,  quarrelsome,  and  revengeful.  Hence  from  jealousy  or 
anger,  these  women  are  perpetually  tempted  to  turn  upon  their 
tyrants,  and,  by  a  hint  to  a  policeman,  secure  a  certain,  secret, 
and  sweet  revenge.  But  this  course  is  full  of  danger,  for  the 
vengeance  wreaked  against  an  informer  is  occasionally  of  a 
character  truly  awful.  However  desirous  she  may  be  to  give 
information,  she  dare  not  do  it  indiscriminately.  She  must  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  police  officer  to  satisfy  her  that  he 
will  not  betray  her,  nor  even  by  a  clumsy  mode  of  proceeding 
throw  suspicion  upon  her;  if  a  reward  is  stipulated,  she  must 
feel  confidence  that  she  will  not  be  cheated  of  it  —  in  short,  if 
there  is  no  honour  among  thieves,  there  must  be  among  police¬ 
men,  or  the  sources  of  their  information  would  be  dried  up. 

Another  motive  which  weighs  strongly  with  criminals  is  the 
hope  of  propitiating  the  police  officer.  The  habitual  state  of 
mind  towards  the  police  of  those  who  live  by  crime  is  not  so 
much  dislike,  as  unmitigated,  slavish  terror.  From  childhood 
the  thief  has  felt  that  the  policeman  is  his  foe,  against  whom  he 
cannot  contend,  from  whom  he  cannot  escape  but  by  flight,  and 
by  whom  he  must  ultimately  be  overcome.  This  feeling  being 
constantly  excited  grows  stronger  and  stronger ;  being  shared 
by  all  his  associates,  it  reacts  on  his  mind  through  theirs,  until 
it  becomes  an  instinct  which  he  cannot  controL  Conscious  of  a 
thousand  offences,  he  feels  safe  only  so  long  as  he  is  unknown. 
When  this  defence  is  gone,  a  ruffian  will  drop  his  usual  tone  of 
bullying  audadty,  and  follow  every  look  of  the  police  officer  like 
a  beaten  hound  creeping  to  lick  his  master’s  feet.  We  see  in 
higher  grades  of  life  the  servile  running  after  the  powerful,  and 
doing  dirty  work,  not  for  any  definite  reward,  but  from  a  vague 
hope  of  favour,  and  we  cannot  wonder  if  thieves  imitate  their 
betters,  though  they  get  as  little  by  it. 

They  also  take  a  professional  view  of  the  policeman’s  duty, 
knowing  that  in  pursuing  them,  he  is  only  acting  in  his  vocation. 
The  relations  between  a  policeman  and  the  regular  London 
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thief  who  follows  his  business  as  a  profession,  are  very  like  those 
between  the  soldiers  of  regular  armies,  —  there  is  no  personal 
animosity ;  the  thief  expects  he  is  not  to  be  worried  for  nothing, 
that  the  policeman  for  instance  is  not  to  step  out  of  his  way  to 
get  him  imprisoned  for  a  month  instead  of  fourteen  days,  — as 
one  sentinel  does  not  expect  to  be  shot  by  another,  an  event, 
which,  however  disagreeable  to  him,  cannot  influence  the  result 
of  the  camptugn.  But  when  anything  serious  has  occurred,  and 
the  thief  has  been  fairly  hunted  down,  he  bears  no  malice ;  the 
battle  has  been  fought  and  lost,  he  yields  to  his  fate,  and  his 
anger  is  not  directed  against  the  policeman,  but  towards  some 
accomplice  whose  treachery  he  suspects. 

A  skilful  police  officer  therefore  regulates  his  conduct  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  feelings  of  the  class  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  His 
first  object  is  to  know  them  by  sight,  their  names,  haunts, 
connexions,  and  associates;  he  is  inviolably  secret  as  to  any 
information  given  him,  and  will  take  as  much  trouble  to  shel¬ 
ter  an  informer  as  to  lay  hold  of  a  delinquent;  persons  have 
even  been  arrested  and  apparently  pursued  with  determined 
perseverance  merely  to  blind  their  associates.  He  presumes 
to  an  incredible  extent  upon  the  known  cowardice  of  the 
thieves ;  he  will  not  associate  with  them,  for  that  would  lower 
lus  ascendency  over  them,  besides  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of 
losing  his  own  situation,  but  he  never  permits  himself  to  treat 
them  with  contempt  or  incivility ;  for  their  irritable,  uncon¬ 
trollable  tempers  would  resent  this,  and  lead  them  in  retaliation 
to  conceal  anything  he  might  wish  to  learn.  From  one  or  other 
of  these  motives, — jealousy,  revenge,  the  desire  to  propitiate  the 
policeman,  and  more  than  all,  the  hope  of  reward, — almost 
any  amount  of  information  may  be  obtained,  provided  only 
that  the  right  man  applies  in  the  right  quarter.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  a  thief,  knowing  that  any  one  of  his  companions 
would  betray  him  for  ten  pounds,  would  endeavour  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  movements  even  from  them.  But  again,  the  necessary 
conditions  of  a  criminal  life  make  this  impossible.  A  thief  has 
no  home ;  solitude  is  unendurable ;  he  cannot,  if  he  would,  asso- 
date  with  honest  people ;  so  that  it  is  a  necessity  with  him  to 
firequent  those  places  where  such  as  himself  are  permitted  to 
assemble.  He  knows  that  in  those  houses  the  policeman  expects 
to  find  him,  but  even  that  risk  will  not  keep  him  away.  The 
public  house  is  his  place  of  amusement,  and  also  his  place  of 
business ;  for  here  he  meets  his  associates,  gains  information,  and 
arranges  schemes  of  plunder.  Liring  thus  as  it  were  in  public, 
and  amidst  persons  whose  whole  conversation  is  on  their  daily 
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business,  every  thing  connected  with  him  is  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  peculiar  circle  in  which  he  moves. 

There  is  another  curious  characteristic  of  this  community. 
They  divide  themselves  into  classes  according  to  the  particular 
branch  of  crime  which  they  practise.  The  burglar  never  picks 
pockets,  nor  associates  with  the  pick-pocket ;  the  thimble-ngger 
18  equally  separate  from  the  bludgeon-man;  and  in  a  great 
degree  they  frequent  different  houses.  This  system  is  of  in¬ 
finite  advantage  to  the  police ;  for  when  a  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted,  the  detectives  of  each  division,  instead  of  making  their 
inquiries  at  random  in  all  directions,  know  precisely  in  what 
cla^  and  sometimes  in  what  houses  to  look  for  the  offenders. 

We  would  farther  remark  that  frequently  when  a  crime  has 
been  committed,  it  is  found  impossible  to  identify  the  parties ; 
in  these  cases  the  exertions  of  the  police,  however  successful  in 
detecting  and  apprehending  the  criminals,  come  to  nothing  in 
the  end,  because  no  conviction  can  take  place :  there  is  a  failure 
in  justice,  though  none  in  the  police  system.  The  case  of  Mr. 
Cureton,  which  occurred  the  year  before  last,  is  an  example'of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  real  danger  which  actually  exists,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  constant  guara  of  an  effectual  police  system  pre¬ 
vents  from  breaking  out  in  frightful  magnitude.  Three  men  in 
broad  daylight  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  in  Aldersgate 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London ;  it  was  open^  %  the  landl^y, 
and  they  went  up  stairs  to  his  room.  One  of  them  asked  him' 
for  a  particular  coin,  and  on  his  turning  round  to  look  for  it  in 
his  cabinet,  he  was  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a  life- 
preserver,  and,  to  prevent  an  alarm  being  given,  the  flexible 
handle  of  the  murderous  instrument  was  twisted  round  his  neck. 
The  robbers  then  ransacked  the  drawers,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
left  the  house.  It  is  probable  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
coins  were  passed  to  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods  and  melted  down 
in  a  crucible.  When  Mr.  Cureton  was  restored  to  his  senses, 
all  remembrance  of  the  appearance  of  the  men  had  passed  from 
his  mind,  and  the  landlady’s  memory  was  equally  treacherous. 
In  these  circumstances  a  conviction  was  impossible,  because  the 
stolen  property  had  assumed  a  different  form,  and  there  was  no 
one  able  to  recognise  the  offenders.  In  fact,  if  the  police  had 
brought  the  three  men  into  court  with  the  melted  gold  in  their 
hands,  they  must  necessarily  have  been  discharged.  Something 
of  this  sort  did  indeed  occur ;  for  one  of  the  real  offenders,  (at 
least  the  police  who  followed  up  the  slight  clue  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  care,  had  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  them,)  was 
arrested,  but  the  case  did  not  admit  of  proof,  and  he  was  set  at 
liberty  by  the  magistrate. 
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We  now  come  to  the  Holford  House  burglary.  Mr.  Holford, 
having  gone  to  America,  left  his  house,  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
under  the  care  of  servants.  About  two  o’clock  in  the  moniing 
of  the  14th  of  October  1850,  the  butler  heard  some  persons 
effecting  an  entrance  into  the  dining-room.  He  wakened  the 
other  servants,  and,  having  armed  themselves,  they  went  out  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  house  and  suddenly  attacked  the  four 
robbers,  one  of  whom  was  knocked  down  and  secured,  the  other 
three  escaped. 

Several  shots  had  been  fired ;  one  servant,  armed  with  a  pistol 
with  a  spring  bayonet,  had  discharged  it  across  a  small  bush  at 
one  of  the  robbers,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that  the  bayonet 
actually  touched  him.  Traces  of  blood  were  found,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  man  had  been  mortally  wounded,  and  having 
run  some  way  had  been  unable  to  go  farther,  and  had  probably 
been  thrown  by  his  companions  into  the  Regent’s  canal.  The 
fact,  however,  was,  that  in  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the 
burglar  had  tripped  and  fallen  just  as  the  trigger  was  pulled, 
and  had  received  no  injury,  except  that  his  hand,  striking  the 
end  of  the  bayonet,  had  been  slightly  cut,  as  well  as  grazed  by 
a  couple  of  shot  and  blackened  by  the  powder,  and  the  blood 
came  from  another  of  the  robbers,  who  had  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  head  and  neck  by  a  raudom  discharge  of  small 
shot.  The  third  man  was  unhurt ;  and  nothing  was  found  on 
the  premises  but  a  hat  with  some  very  small  holes  in  it.  Tho 
mode  in  which  the  police  detected  and  arrested  these  three  men, 
will  illustrate  our  previous  remarks,  and  show  the  working  of  a 
system  which  gleans  information  over  a  wide  area,  and  combines 
it  for  practical  application. 

Next  morning  the  prisoner  was  brought  up  for  examination : 
he  gave  his  name  as  William  Dyson ;  but  among  the  criminal 
population  names  are  assumed  one  day  to  be  discarded  the  next, 
and  afford  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  the  individual.  The  first 
step  taken  was  to  place  among  the  crowd  some  keen  observers 
to  watch,  not  the  case,  but  the  spectators.  As  the  examination 
proceeded,  and  the  feelings  of  the  listeners  became  excited  by 
the  dramatic  way  in  which  the  story  unfolded  itself,  and  their 
varying  emotions  were  more  openly  manifested,  it  was  noticed 
by  the  police  that  two  women  were  watching  the  proceedings  with 
an  intensity  of  anxiety  which  betrayed  a  personal  interest  in  the 
issue.  Slight  as  the  chance  was,  it  was  not  neglected,  and  they 
were  immediately  marked  for  observ'ation.  After  the  examina¬ 
tion,  one  of  these  women  went  to  a  beer-shop,  the  other  to  see 
Dyson  in  the  House  of  Detention,  where  he  had  been  remanded. 
'  She  soon  rejoined  her  companion,  and  both  were  tracked  across 
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the  river  Into  Southwark ;  there  they  separated ;  but  from  house 
to  house  the  persevering  detectives  followed  the  trail  of  each 
until  they  reached  their  respective  homes.  Local  knowledge 
being  now  wanted,  the  Southwark,  or  M,  division  was  called 
into  action.  The  woman  who  had  gone  td  the  prison  was 
recognised  by  them  as  the  mistress  of  a  house-breaker  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  ‘  the  Doctor;’  the  other  was 
soon  after  ascertained  to  be  living  with,  and  the  active  assistant 
of,  a  notorious  ruffian  of  the  name  of  James  Mahon.  This  of 
course  directed  suspicion  towards  Mahon,  and  now  was  felt 
the  power  gained  by  a  systematic  watch  over  the  criminal 
population.  All  the  prisons  within  the  Metropolitan  Police 
District  are  visited  each  week  by  an  intelligent  constable  from 
every  division:  besides  which  it  is  the  custom  whenever  an 
offender  is  arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station,  that  he 
should  be  brought  out  of  his  cell  and  placed  in  such  a  position 
that  every  man  of  the  division,  as  he  went  on  duty,  had  a  good 
view  of  him,  so  that  in  time  their  faces  become  perfectly  vrell 
known.  Moreover,  a  patrol  visits  the  thieves’  houses  of  re¬ 
sort  every  night,  and  records  in  detail  all  those  whom  they  find 
there.  When  it  was  eirculated  through  the  division  that  one  of 
the  Ilolford  House  gang,  probably  ‘  the  Doctor,’  had  been 
arrested,  and  that  Mahon  was  suspected,  one  of  the  patrol  re¬ 
collected  that  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  burglary,  they 
had  found  in  a  public  house  ‘  the  Doctor,’  ^lahon,  two  other 
men,  Mitchel  and  Robinson,  and  a  woman,  all  apparently  in 
earnest  consultation.  The  sergeant  of  the  patrol  went  at  once 
to  the  House  of  Detention,  and  there,  in  the  prisoner  Dyson, 
he  recognised  ‘  the  Doctor.’  During  the  following  nights  it  was 
also  ascertained  that  none  of  the  three  suspected  men  appeared 
at  their  usual  haunts.  It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  first 
point  was  gained,  the  gang  was  known;  the  rangeof  inquiry  was 
at  once  limited  to  three  known  individuals,  and  the  police  now 
turned  their  undivided  attention  to  the  discovery  of  their  places 
of  concealment  Our  readers  will  recollect  our  explanation  of 
the  abundant  sources  of  information  that  may  be  opened  up  by 
judicious  management  :  money  being  wanted,  it  was,  under  the 
advice  of  the  magistrate,  supplied  by  a  friend  of  Mr.  Holford, 
and  the  whole  of  the  Southwark  division  being  on  the  alert, 
feelers  were  put  forth  in  every  direction.  One  man  was  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  was  acquainted  with  a  woman  who  had  formerly 
lived  with  Mahon,  but  had  been  deserted  by  him,  and  he  sounded 
her.  Whether  there  had  been  a  quarrel,  or  whether  the  woman’s 
jealousy  at  being  supplanted  was  stirring  within  her,  or  whether 
the  reward  alone  was  motive  enough,  she  consented  to  give  her 
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assistance,  and  the  bargun  was  struck.  She  could  not,  however, 
learn  where  Mahon  was  concealed,  for  his  present  companion 
was  faithful  to  him.  But  it  is  the  curse  of  a  criminal  that 
friends  and  foes  are  alike  dangerous,  and  she  managed  to  find 
out  that  the  other  woman  washed  his  clothes,  and  on  the  next 
Saturday  evening  would  take  some  to  him,  and  the  plan  was 
hud  accordingly.  When  the  Saturday  night  came,  the  false 
friend,  followed  at  a  safe  distance  by  a  *  detective,*  found  some 
pretext  for  joining  the  other,  and  the  two  women  set  out  to¬ 
gether,  one  carrying  the  little  bundle  of  clean  clothes.  They 
crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  rapidly  by  narrow  courts  and 
unfrequented  dimly  lighted  streets  in  the  direction  of  Shore- 
^tch.  So  thick  and  dark  was  the  night  that  the  detective 
sergeant  would  have  been  thrown  out,  1^  not  this  contingency 
been  foreseen  and  guarded  against  Under  her  dingy  dirty 
dress  the  confederate  had  put  on  a  clean  white  petticoat,  and  at 
the  sharp  turns  or  crossings  the  dark  dress  was  rmsed,  and  the 
white  signal  shown  to  her  follower.  In  this  way  the  whole  of 
London  was  traversed,  and  at  length  they  reached  a  public 
house  in  the  Kingsland  Koad.  Here  they  stopped,  the  woman 
with  the  bundle  went  in,  the  other  disappeared  The  sergeant 
soon  foimd  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  and,  making  himself  known, 
secured  his  services,  and  directed  him  to  fetch  two  more.  He 
then  entered  the  house,  and  there,  in  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  thieves  were  smoking  and  drinking,  he  saw  the 
object  of  his  pursuit,  Mahon,  sitting  beside  the  w'oman  whose 
faithful  services  had  so  unwittingly  betrayed  him.  Fortune 
seemed  disposed  to  shower  her  favours  on  the  police  officer,  for 
a  little  farther  off  he  spied  Robinson.  Confident  in  his  ascend¬ 
ancy  over  any  number  of  criminals,  he  allowed  one  policeman 
to  show  himself  at  the  door,  and  with  the  quiet  business-like 
manner  that  characterises  the  detectives,  he  walked  up  to  Mahon 
and  told  him  *  he  was  wanted.*  The  robber  felt  that  his  hour 
was  come ;  as  to  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  numbers  present, 
no  one  so  much  as  thought  of  it.  Each  in  his  secret  soul  was 
relieved  to  find  that  ht  was  not  the  person  ‘  wanted,*  and  was 
quite  willing  to  sacrifice  Mahon  for  the  benefit  of  the  community 
present;  brides,  for  anything  he  knew,  the  whole  division 
might  be  behind  the  policeman  at  the  door.  At  a  signal  from 
the  sergeant,  this  man  now  came  in,  his  place,  however,  for  the 
sake  of  appearances,  being  immediately  taken  by  another. 
Mahon,  with  perfect  submission,  went  to  the  bar,  where  he  was 
searched  and  handcuffed ;  Robinson  was  also  arrested,  and  both 
prisoners  were  removed  to  the  station  house. 

'  Some  important  evidence  was  supplied  by  a  cabman  who  had 
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read  in  the  newspapers  the  account  of  the  robbery.  He  had 
been  on  his  stand,  not  very  far  from  Holford  House,  when, 
about  two  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  October  (the  hour  at 
which  the  attempt  had  been  made),  a  man  ran  up  to  him,  and 
saying  that  his  hand  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog,  asked  him  to 
pump  some  water  upon  it  that  he  might  wash  away  the  blood. 
Immediately  afterwards  another  man,  without  a  hat,  and  with 
blood  pouring  from  his  face  and  neck,  ran  up  to  the  stand,  called 
the  cabman,  and  jumping  hastily  into  the  cab  was  driven  off  to¬ 
wards  the  Strand.  When  the  cabman  was  brought  to  the  police 
office,  he  was  confronted  with  Mahon,  and  recognised  him  as  the 
man  who  had  washed  his  hand  at  the  pump.  On  the  hand 
being  examined,  it  was  evident  not  only  that  the  wounds  had 
not  been  occasioned  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  and  therefore  his  story 
to  the  cabman  was  false,  but  they  corresponded  to  the  cut  of  the 
bayonet  and  graze  of  the  shot,  and  the  dark  blue  stain  of  the  gun¬ 
powder  was  still  there.  The  wounds,  however,  were  healing, 
and  the  hand  returning  to  its  natural  state ;  so  that  these  curious 
pieces  of  circumstantid  evidence  would  have  been  lost,  had  there 
been  much  delay  in  Mahon’s  apprehension. 

It  was  of  course  surmised  that  the  wounded  man  who  called 
the  cab  was  the  remaining  one  of  the  gang,  Mitchell,  and  his 
conduct  rendered  this  higUy  probable.  While  proceeding  on 
his  way,  he  heard  a  chaise  coming  after  him  at  a  gallop;  he 
instantly  called  to  the  cabman  to  stop,  jumped  out,  and,  though 
almost  Hunting  from  loss  of  blood,  attempted  to  run  away.  The 
chmse,  however,  passed  on,  and  he  returned,  but  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  terror  all  considerations  of  prudence  gave  way 
before  the  one  thought  of  watchfulness  against  pursuit,  and  he 
would  not  enter  the  cab  again,  but  got  upon  the  box.  In  the 
Strand  he  was  put  down, — the  cabman,  getting  another  fare, 
drove  off,  and  all  farther  trace  was  lost. 

The  police,  however,  thought  that  in  these  circumstances  a 
criminal  trying  to  escape,  and  finding  his  strength  fuling, 
would  most  probably  desire  to  be  driven  towards  his  plara 
of  concealment,  but  would  stop  short  of  it  in  order  to  baffle 
pursuit,  and  were  satisfied  that  Southwark  was  the  cover  he  had 
gmned :  this  coincided  also  with  the  belief  that  Mitchell  was  the 
man,  and  the  M  division  were  again  set  in  motion.  This  time 
recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those  women  who,  living  by  the 
vices  of  others,  are  perhaps  the  most  degraded  and  infamous  of 
the  human  race.  For  a  stipulated  reward  she  engaged  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  ascertain  Mitchell’s  hiding  place.  Her  information 
was,  however,  necessarily  at  second  hand,  and  therefore  im¬ 
perfect,  besides  being  tardy.  Three  times  did  the  officers  search 
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houses  which  were  indicated  to  them,  but  without  success, 
Mitchell  having  got  away  before  their  arrival,  and  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  there  was  not  some  double  treachery  going  on. 
The  next  place  named  was  a  house  in  Little  Surrey  Street, 
Blackfriar’s  Road;  but  as  it  was  a  private  house,  kept  by 
persons  apparently  supporting  tliemselves  by  honest  labour,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  with  much  caution.  A  policeman  was  found 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  nearest  baker,  and  who  learned  from 
him  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  bread  had  of  late  been  supplied 
to  the  house ;  another  policeman  was  acquainted  with  the  owner 
of  the  house,  and  contrived  on  some  pretext  to  get  the  door 
opened.  The  sergeant  then  went  in  and  asked  who  the  lodger 
was.  While  the  parley  was  going  on,  the  face  of  a  woman, 
listening  anxiously,  appeared  over  the  bannisters,  and  she  was 
recognised  as  having  been  with  the  gang  in  the  public  house  on 
the  night  of  the  burglary.  All  hesitation  was  now  over,  and  on 
going  into  the  bedroom  they  found  Mitchell  (who  had  been 
wounded  by  the  discharge  of  small  shot)  with  his  head  and  neck 
enveloped  in  bandages  and  bread  poultices;  he  was  in  a  mise¬ 
rable  state,  for  hitherto  he  had  been  afraid  to  get  medical  assist¬ 
ance.  The  officers,  having  now  fairly  run  their  game  down, 
treated  him  with  great  kindness ;  he  was  carefully  removed  to 
the  station-house,  every  comfort  provided  for  him,  and  a  surgeon 
procured  to  dress  his  wounds.  When  taken  to  the  police- 
office,  the  hat  with  the  shot  holes  was  found  to  fit  him,  and  he 
confessed  his  gpilt. 

There  still  remained  one  man  undiscovered,  for  Robinson  was 
set  at  liberty,  the  i)olice  having  learned  that  though  he  had 
remained  with  the  gang  till  a  late  hour,  he  had  quitted  them 
before  they  went  to  Holford  House.  The  real  offender,  who 
had  been  the  contriver  of  the  whole,  was  afterwards  arrested  on 
‘  information  they  received,’  but  as  he  had  taken  no  booty,  was 
not  marked,  and  could  not  be  identified,  he  was  necessarily  dis¬ 
charged  for  want  of  proof ;  the  other  three  were  transported  for 
life.  The  complete  success  of  the  police,  however,  shows  the 
efficiency  of  the  present  system.  No  single  officer,  could  have 
traced  out  all  the  actors  in  the  business ;  it  required  a  systematic 
supervision  of  the  criminal  population,  and  a  special  instrument 
for  each  special  purpose,  as  well  as  combined  action  over  a  wide 
area. 

The  Great  Exhibition  afforded  a  rare  opportunity  of  putting 
to  a  severe  test  the  capacity  of  our  police  establishment  to  meet 
any  unusual  demand.  Undoubtedly  the  apprehension  which  at 
first  was  generally  felt  was  unreasonable,  but  in  circumstances 
60  novel  it  was  prudent  to  take  great  precaution.  An  addition 
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was  made  to  the  force  of  1095  men;  33  police  officers  were 
brought  over  from  foreign  countries,  and  24  came  up  from  the 
provinces.  By  day  386  of  the  ISIetropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign, 
and  6  of  the  Provincial  police  kept  watch  inside  the  building, 
and  237  of  the  Metropolitan,  7  of  the  Foreign,  and  6  of  the 
Provincial  police  guarded  the  outside  and  the  entrances.  At 
night  54  were  on  duty  inside  and  33  outside  the  building. 
Besides  this,  the  arrivals  of  foreigners  by  steam  boat  and  rail¬ 
way  were  carefully  watched.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  add 
that  London  was  never  less  disturbed  than  during  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  that  the  good  order  which  prevailed  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  and  the  civility  and  attention  of  the  police  were 
remarked  by  every  one,  and  deserve  unqualifled  approbation. 
The  thieves  seem  to  have  been  fairly  frightened  away,  there 
having  been  only  eight  cases  of  picking  pockets,  and  ten  of 
pilfering ;  most  of  the  latter  were  of  a  trivial  description,  and 
were  sufficiently  punished  by  fines ;  in  every  instance  the  whole 
of  the  stolen  property  was  recovered. 

In  continuing  our  examination  of  the  present  system  of  police, 
we  now  come  to  the  all-important  question, — What  effect  has  it 
had  upon  the  reduction  of  crime  ?  The  first  document  we  lay 
before  our  readers  is  taken  from  the  valuable  Criminal  Tables 
prepared  by  Mr.  Redgrave  of  the  Home  Office ;  we  have  added 
a  column  of  averages,  corrected  according  to  the  increase  of 
population,  which  was  about  16  per  cent,  in  the  first  and  19  per 
cent,  in  the  second  decade. 


Number  of  Persons  committed  for  Trial  or  Bailed  during  the  Five 
last  Quinquennial  Periods  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  including 
London. 


Quinquennial  Period. 

Number. 

Average. 

Average  cor¬ 
rected  accord¬ 
ing  to  increase 
of  Population. 

In  the  5  Years  ending  1829 
Ditto  1834 

Ditto  1839 

Ditto  1844 

Ditto  1849 

16,841 

18,372 

17,202 

19,544 

22,973 

3,368 

3,674 

3,440 

3,909 

4,594 

3,368 

3,907 

4,649 

The  last  jjeriod  includes  1847  and  1848,  both  years  of  unpre¬ 
cedented  criminality:  omittifig  these  two  years  the  average 
would  have  been  4314.  The  commitments  in  1849  were  fewer 
than  in  any  year  since  1841 ;  according  to  the  rate  of  increase 
of  population  they  ought  to  have  exceeded  those  of  1841  by 
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537,  whereas  they  only  exceeded  them  by  275,  being  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent  in  8  years,  or  7  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase 
of  population,  which  in  the  same  period  was  15  per  cent. 

The  second  table  is  taken  from  the  Criminal  Returns  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  for  the  year  1850. 

Comparative  Statement  of  Commitments  in  the  Police  District 
from  1831  to  1850  inclusive. 


Com¬ 

mitted 

for 

Trial. 


Taken 

into 

Cuatody. 


Comparing  the  commitments  of  1850  with  those  of  1840,  we 
find  them  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  increase  of  population,  but 
when  we  see  the  immense  increase  of  commitments  in  1847  and 
1848,  and  their  decrease  in  1849  and  1850,  evidently  attributable 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  country,  that  is,  to  a  passage 
through  great  privation,  misery,  and  political  excitement  to  a 
state  of  comparative  abundance,  comfort,  and  tranquillity,  we 
conclude  that  the  fluctuations  in  commitments  in  comparisons  of 
short  periods  are  referable  to  causes  foreign  to  our  present  in¬ 
quiry,  and  afford  little  evidence  as  to  the  yeneral  rate  of  increase 
or  diminution  of  criminality.  But  we  see  no  reason  to  distrust 
comparisons  for  lengthened  periods.  The  commitments  in  1805 
for  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions  (Report  1816,  p.  421.)  were 
980,  and  the  number  increased  every  year  till  in  1816  they 
reached  1883,  equal  to  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  70  per  cent, 
more  than  the  increase  of  population.  The  Committee  of  1828, 
comparing  the  seven  years  ending  1817  with  the  seven  years 
ending  1827,  reported  that  crime  was  increasing  36  per  cent. 


'  *  In  January,  1840,  the  Police  District  was  extended  over  an 
additional  population  of  267,266. 
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faster  than  the  population.  Our  table  shows  that  in  the  last 
ten  years  it  is  not  increasing  quite  so  fast  as  the  population; 
and  the  improvement  is  really  greater  than  the  figures  show, 
because  the  average  of  the  last  quinquennial  period  is  swelled 
6^  per  cent,  by  the  disastrous  years  of  1847  and  1848,  and 
because  the  proportion  of  detected  to  undetected  crime  is  un¬ 
questionably  greater  than  at  previous  periods. 

We  may  also  fairly  compare  the  general  state  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis  with  what  it  was  formerly ;  public  tranquillity  and  decency 
were  in  those  days  habitually  outraged.  The  first  duty  of  the 
police  was  to  stop  this  open  shame  and  drive  the  vicious  back 
to  their  secret  haunts.  This  has  been  so  effectually  accom¬ 
plished,  that  some  of  the  things  described  by  witnesses  before 
the  Committees  on  Police,  seem  like  tales  of  another  country. 
No  member  of  Parliament  would  now  venture  to  say  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  walk  in  the  streets  of  London  by  day  or 
night.  We  have  nothing  now  of  the  old  amusement  of  bull 
hunting,  which  was  regularly  practised  on  Sundays  and  Mon¬ 
days  in  parts  of  the  Metropolis.  A  bull,  purchased  for  the 

Eurpose,  was  worried  and  tortured  into  madness,  and  then 
unted  through  the  streets,  a  couple  of  thousand  people  joining 
in  the  pursuit.  In  this  brutal  sport  all  sorts  of  outrage  pre¬ 
vailed,  the  lives  of  the  passers-by  were  endangered,  and  on  one 
occasion  three  people  were  killed.  The  lowest  blackguards 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  round  the  doors  of  places  of 
worship  to  insult  those  who  were  going  in.  Gangs  of  fifty  or 
sixty  boys  used  to  gamble  on  Sundays  in  the  streets :  indecent 
songs  were  openly  sung  in  public  thoroughfares.  Bad  as  the 
dens  of  infamy  in  London  still  are,  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  those  older  places  of  hideous  profligacy,  which  the  hardened 
police  officers  speak  of  as  ‘  most  dreadful.’  There  were  streets 
mto  which  a  constable  would  not  have  ventured  without  a 
guard  of  five  or  six  men.  In  the  more  disorderly  parts  of  the 
town,  such  as  St.  Giles,  Covent  Garden,  and  Holborn,  the 
streets  every  Sunday  morning  exhibited  the  most  outrageous 
scenes  of  fighting,  drunkenness,  and  depravity,  which  the 
parochial  authorities  were  quite  unable  to  repress.  It  will 
hardly  be  credited,  says  a  witness  in  1831,  that  within  seven 
years  of  that  time,  on  the  occasion  of  West  End  Fair,  the  police 
were  set  at  defiance,  people  were  robbed  in  open  day,  and 
women  were  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  tied  to  gates  by  the 
road  side.  Crimes  too  are  greatly  diminished  in  atrocity.  The 
large  gangs  of  desperate  robbers,  thirteen  or  fourteen  in  number, 
now  no  longer  exist,  partly  from  being  broken-  up  before  reach¬ 
ing  idle  most  advanced  stage  of  criminality,  and  partly  from  not 
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being:  driven  to  desperation  by  the  unsparin"  resort  to  capital 
punishment.  There  is  something  quite  appalling  in  Townsend’s 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  1816.  He  remembered  when 
there  were  frequently  ten  or  fifteen  highway  robberies  in  a 
week ;  he  had  seen  forty  persons  hanged  at  one  time,  in  two 
batches;  he  had  heard  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre  charge  the 
Grand  Jury  at  Kingston  thus:  —  ‘Whatever  bills  you  find,  if 
‘  the  parties  are  convicted  of  a  capital  offence,  I  have  made  up 

*  my  mind,  I  will  execute  every  one;’  and,  Townsend  adds, 
‘  he  did  so,  he  never  spared  man  or  woman :  ’  ‘  there  w’cre  four 
‘  men  and  three  -women  convicted  of  robbing  a  pedlar,  who 
‘  afterwards  escaped  by  jumping  out  of  the  window ;  they  -were 

*  all  hanged  in  Kent  Street,  opposite  the  door, — and,  1  think, 
‘  on  Kennington  Common  eight  more,  making  fifteen,  —  all  that 
‘^were  convicted  were  hung.’ 

The  great  improvement  that  has  been  effected  since  those 
times  suggests  of  course  the  inquiry,  cannot  still  more  be  done  ? 
We  fear  not  much :  nor,  indeed,  must  we  expect  too  much  from 
any  merely  punitive  system :  a  proportionate  amount  of  crime 
will  always  be  thrown  up  by  that  troubled  sea  which  can  never 
rest,  the  criminal  class  of  the  population.  There  are  numerous 
branches  of  crime  on  which  the  best  police  system  has  little 
effect.  Grave  offences  against  the  j)erson,  murders,  for  in¬ 
stance,  recur  with  such  uniformity  as  to  confirm  jM.  Quetelet’s 
statistics,  and  show  they  are. incidental  to  a  particular  state  of 
society.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  increase  of  late  years 
in  the  commitments  for  murder  has  entirely  arisen  from  female 
crime ;  we  subjoin  the  table  which  proves  the  fact,  but  we  are 
unable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it. 


Commitments  for  Murder  in  Enyland  and  Wales. 


In  the  Five  Years. 

stales. 

Females. 

Total. 

1835—1839 

223 

92 

315 

1840—1844 

221 

126 

347 

1845—1849 

205 

160 

365 

Most  of  the  other  crimes  against  the  person  arise  from  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  passion,  and  are  committed  regardless  of  consequences. 
Seditious  offences,  as  was  seen  in  1848,  grow  up  from  political 
excitement  as  from  a  hotbed :  minor  offences,  such  as  drunken¬ 
ness  and  disorderly  conduct,  seem  mainly  dependent  on  social 
habits  and  national  character.  Of  crime  in  general,  drunkenness 
is  said  to  be  directly  answerable  for  52  per  cent. :  indirectly^ 
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says  Mr.  Clay,  of  Preston  Gaol,  for  *all  but  all.’  Four-fifths  of 
indictable  crime  is,  however,  theft  without  violence ;  and  when 
this  is  so  much  influenced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country 
as  to  be  increased  one-fourth  in  twelve  months,  it  is  impossible, 
with  such  excessive  fluctuations,  to  trace  the  effect  of  the  police 
system  when  once  it  has  been  brought  to  tolerable  eflBciency. 
But  the  real  difficulty  in  the  forcible  repression  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  of  crime  is,  that  theft  is  committed  by  a  separate  class 
of  the  community,  who  are  chained  to  that  course  of  life  by 
an  influence  stronger  than  any  imaginable  police — they  must 
steal  or  starve.  In  this  country,  amid  the  press  and  struggle 
for  daily  bread,  the  honest  man  can  hardly  keep  his  head  above 
water,  the  thief  must  go  down.  When  character  is  gone,  crime 
becomes  a  necessity.  A  thief  must  steal  that  he  may  live  to¬ 
day,  even  if  there  was  a  certainty,  and  not  only  a  chance,  of 
going  to  prison  to-morrow.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  a  perfect 
police  would  have  little  effect  except  in  compelling  the  criminal 
classes  to  pass  a  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  prison,  and 
increasing  the  number  sentenced  to  transportation.  These  un¬ 
happy  beings  have  generally  been  born  and  bred  in  crime,  or 
have  fallen  into  those  habits  at  an  age  when  they  are  incapable 
of  foreseeing  the  full  results  of  the  first  step ;  but  the  plunge 
once  made,  return  (in  this  country,  at  least,  for  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  a  colonial  settlement)  is  ail  but  impossible;  during 
the  rest  of  their  lives  they  must  live  upon  the  community,  either 
in  or  out  of  prison,^  a  better  or  worse  system  of  police  fixing 
the  proportion  between  the  two.  But  though  there  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  great  improvement  in  our  police  system,  yet 
something  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  principles  which 
have  worked  so  well  might,  we  think,  be  extended  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  draw  to  a  conclusion,  and  we 
can  do  little  more  than  enumerate  the  suggestions  we  have  to 
make. 

Ist.  The  police  of  the  entire  Metropolis  and  its  vicinity 
should  be  concentrated  under  a  single  management.  The  ex¬ 
ception  at  present  is  the  City  of  London,  containing  one- 
twentieth  of  the  population  and  one-fourteenth  of  the  property. 
The  existing  arrangement  is  confessedly  a  bad  one,  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  improvement,  the  fragment  of  an  old  system,  which 
has  remained  when  others  of  a  similar  character  have  been 
swept  away.  The  right  of  shutting  the  gates  of  Temple  Bar 
against  the  Executive  Power  was  an  important  privilege  so 
long  as  there  was  a  real  risk  of  aggression,  but  now  circum¬ 
stances  are  wholly  changed ;  these  old  customs,  like  the  Cham¬ 
pion  at  the  Coronation,  or  the  Man  in  Brass  at  civic  shows,  are 
well  enough  as  part  of  a  pageant,  but  if  treated  as  realities,  they 
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become  mischievous  absurdities.  In  Lord  George  Gordon’s 
riots  the  City  of  London  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
burned  and  plundered  through  this  Temple  Bar  folly,  and  from 
sheer  respect  to  its  ancient  rights.  And  even  now  Temple 
Bar  is  impervious  to  a  policeman,  unless  armed  with  a  Secretary 
of  State’s  warrant,  issued  at  the  special  request  of  the  Lord 
Mayor.  The  thieves,  however,  are  troubled  with  no  such  for¬ 
malities  and  interruptions.  Suppose  a  foreigner,  wishing  to 
draw  a  lesson  from  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  English  people, 
was  to  endeavour  to  divine  the  object  of  this  arrangement.  His 
first  suppoffltion,  of  course,  would  be,  that  it  was  to  facilitate  the 
detection  of  crime:  he  would  learn  that  it  had  precisely  the 
opposite  effect,  and  that  the  principle  of  divided  jurisdiction  in 
police  matters  had  been  abolished  twenty  years  ago  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  Metropolis  with  manifest  advantage.  He  would 
probably  suggest  that  economy  was  the  motive,  and  would  hear 
that  on  the  contrary  it  entailed  an  additional  charge  of  about 
15,000/.  a-year.  He  would  conclude  that  it  had  been  forced 
upon  the  citizens  of  London ;  but  would  find  that  it  was  they 
who  forced  it  upon  the  Government.  He  would  suspect  that, 
after  all,  there  must  be  some  undefined  dread  of  aggression  from 
the  Executive,  until  he  was  informed  that  so  far  from  the 
citizens  dreading  the  late  Prime  Minister,  he  was  their  represent¬ 
ative  in  Parliament,  returned  by  the  popular  interest.  He  would 
ask  why  then  had  not  the  Prime  Minister  removed  the  anomaly ; 
when  he  would  be  told  that  foreigners  cannot  understand  the 
working  of  the  British  Constitution.  He  would  beg  to  know  the 
advantage  of  this  singular  privilege,  and  must  be  answered — 
none  whatever,  except  that  it  had  l^en  conridered  valuable  in  the 
days  of  Richard  II.  If  he  should  say,  it  seemed  extraordinary 
to  him  that  the  citizens  of  Londpn  should  prefer  an  antiquarian 
fancy,  and  a  little  patronage,  to  the  substantial  interest  of  the 
great  community  around  them,  of  whom  they  formed  only  a 
twentieth  part,  —  no  doubt,  he  would  find  that  it  seems  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  a  great  many  other  people  too. 

2ndly.  We  require  more  uniformity  of  system  throughout  the 
country  generally.  The  County  Constabulary  Act  (2  &  3 
Viet.  c.  93.)  has  been  adopted  by  the  Magistrates  for  the  whole 
of  twenty- four  counties,  and  for  parts  of  five ;  but  there  are 
twenty-two  counties  that  still  continue  the  antiquated  system  of 
parochial  constables ;  that  is  to  say,  are  without  any  useful  civil 
force.  The  adoption  of  this  Act  ought  to  be  compulsory.  We 
must  rise  above  the  notion  that  the  repression  of  crime  is  only  a 
local  and  personal  duty.  Crime  concerns,  not  only  the  indivi¬ 
dual,  the  parish,  or  the  county,  but  the  nation  generally ;  and 
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the  effort  for  its  extirpation  should  be  national  likewise.  The 
criminals  of  one  district  are  constantly  passing  into  other  dis¬ 
tricts  ;  and  for  a  county  in  such  circumstances  to  inust  on  its 
right  to  independent  and  isolated  action,  is  nothing  less  than  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  giving  immunity  to  crime  and  of  violating 
the  primary  obligation  of  a  political  society.  A  magistrate  or 
police  officer  of  one  county  should  not  be  regarded  in  another  as 
an  interloper;  wherever  he  goes,  he  should  be  considered  an 
officer  of  justice ;  and  in  the  discharge  of  that  universal  duty, 
county  distinctions,  and  all  distinctions  within  each  county, 
should  vanish.  Our  police  system  will  not  be  perfect  until  the 
criminal  population  is  placed  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  under 
effectual  supervision,  and  police  information  is  made  available  to 
all: — until  we  have  an  efficient  oiganisation  in  each  district  for 
local  purposes ;  and  the  whole  so  far  combined,  that  the  simul¬ 
taneous  exertions  of  many  may  be  directed  systematically,  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  in  harmonious  co-operation,  to  the  common 
piirpose  of  detecting  and  repressing  crime.  The  Frimley  murder 
illustrates  our  views.  The  county  of  Surrey,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  discretion  given  to  it  under  the  County  Constabulary  Act, 
chose  to  retain  the  old  parochial  system.  Near  Frimley,  in  a 
wild  and  wooded  district,  a  gang  of  ruffians  congregated,  safe 
from  the  intrusion  of  the  police  of  Berkshire,  Hampshire,  and 
the  Metropolitan  District,  and  treating  with  well-founded  con¬ 
tempt  the  efforts  of  the  parish  constables.  A  series  of  outrages 
kept  the  district  in  alarm,  but  nothing  was  done  until  a  burglary, 
accompanied  by  a  frightful  murder,  startled  the  community  into 
a  determination  to  root  out  the  evil.  It  was  then  felt  what  a 
weak  and  wicked  absurdity  it  is  to  adhere  to  an  inefficient  orga¬ 
nisation,  however  old  and  constitutional.  When  men  are  in 
earnest  on  matters  of  life  and  death,  they  are  not  to  be  turned 
from  their  purpose  by  idle  talk  about  *  centralisation’  and  *  gen- 
*  darmerie,’  and  so  the  Surrey  Magistrates  established  a  proper 
County  Police.  We  trust  to  see  the  example  followed  in  other 
counties :  and  surely  a  heavy  responsibility  lies  upon  those  who 
will  do  nothing,  and  take  no  warning  from  the  experience  of 
others,  but  wait  until  the  lesson  is  written  on  their  own  doors 
in  the  bloody  characters  of  murder. 

Srdly.  The  third  measure  we  advocate  is  an  extension  of  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  police  magistrates  in  cases  of  simple 
larceny,  but  especially  in  cases  of  assault.  It  is  quite  shocking 
to  see  how  grossly  justice  is  denied  to  the  poor  in  these  cases, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  put  in  motion  the  expensive 
machinery  of  the  higher  courts.  It  is  of  constant  occurrence  to 
read  of  an  inhuman  outrage  upon  some  wretched  woman :  the  ac- 
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cusation  is  proved  in  a  few  minutes;  the  woman,  too  poor  to  afford 
time  or  money  to  prosecute,  prays  the  ^lagistrate  to  take  the 
case  into  his  own  hands.  He  reluctantly  consents,  and  the  mis¬ 
creant  is  fined  5/.,  or  two  months’  imprisonment,  punishments  so 
inadequate  as  to  be  a  mere  mockery  of  justice.  Now  we  know 
how  unpopular  it  is  to  suggest  any  limitation  of  the  right  to 
trial  by  jury.  It  is  called  the  Palladium  of  British  Liberty. 
Wo  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  the  advantages  of  Jury 
Trial  are  bought  too  dear  at  the  present  day,  as  often  as  the 
insisting  on  them  in  a  particular  class  of  cases  precludes  the 
parties  from  Courts  of  Justice  altogether.  This  prejudice  too 
often  secures  impunity  to  crime.  Speaking  of  matters  within 
the  reach  of  law,  the  only  tyranny  in  this  country  is  the 
tyranny  of  the  thief  and  the  ruffian  over  the  honest  and  the 
helpless.  What  were  once  the  safeguards  of  the  innocent  are 
frequently  now  only  the  safeguards  of  the  guilty ;  and  when  the 
guilty  is  acquitted,  our  motto  tells  us  that  ‘judex  damnatur,’ 
and  not  only  is  the  law  condemned,  but  the  injured  man  wronged 
and  oppressed.  We  have  accumulated  means  of  resistance  to 
arbitrary  j)ower  far  superior  to  a  dogged  resistanec  of  every 
form  of  trial,  but  trial  by  jury;  and  trusting  to  them,  we  may 
safely  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  jxjrfecting  our  judiciary 
institutions,  in  order  that,  so  far  as  social  and  individual  dit- 
ferenccs  permit,  substantial  justice  may  be  done  between  man 
and  man. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  function  of  a  jury  is 
confined  to  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  —  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  measure  of  punishment.  Iii  the  cases  we  speak 
of,  the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence  is  invariably  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  description.  One  man  is  as  competent  to  decide  as  twelve ; 
and  any  one  Police  Magistrate,  from  his  legal  education  and 
habits  of  legal  investigation,  more  competent  than  an  ordinary 
jury.  In  fact,  there  never  is  any  room  for  difference  of  opinion 
except  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment,  a  question  withdrawn 
from  the  province  of  the  jury,  and  assigned  exclusively  to  the 
Judge.  AVe  think,  therefore,  that  in  these  peculiar  cases,  the 
argument  derived  from  the  sacredness  of  trial  by  jury  does  not 
apply  against  our  proposal.  It  may  be  said  that  the  power 
given  to  Police  Alagistrates  is  as  much  as  can  be  safely  entrusted 
to  an  individual.  But  said  with  what  consistency  ?  Is  it  reason¬ 
able  to  give  him  power  to  fine  20i  for  stealing  a  dog,  and  limit 
it  to  5/.  for  half  murdering  a  woman  ?  One  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
provements  of  late  years  is  the  County  Courts,  where  a  single 
Judge  exercises  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  to  the  extent  of 
5W.  Andj  is  there  anything  in  criminal  matters  which  renders 
a  criminal  Judge,  except  a  squire  under  the  Game  Laws, 
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less  competent  or  less  trustworthy?  A  Chairman  of  Quarter 
Sessions  has  practically  the  power  of  transportation;  the  Re¬ 
corder  of  a  borough  can  sentence  to  two  years’  imprisonment ;  a 
County  Court  Judge  can  determine  to  the  extent  of  50/. :  and 
if  a  London  Police  Magistrate  had  the  power  of  fining  to  the 
same  amount,  or  passing  a  sentence  of  twelve  months’  imprison¬ 
ment,  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  it  would  be  abused ;  and  it 
would  in  some  measure  correct  the  scandalous  evil  of  which  we 
complain.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  this  question  from 
our  next  proposal,  and  we  therefore  pass  to  it  at  once. 

4thly.  We  require  a  Public  Prosecutor.  At  present,  what¬ 
ever  is  tlie  principle  of  our  law,  its  practice  appears  to  be,  that 
a  crime  against  an  individual  only  concerns  himself  personally, 
and  that  private  vengeance  is  the  proper  mainspring  of  justice. 
We  need  not  reiterate  the  statements  so  often  made  to  show  that 
the  expense,  trouble,  loss  of  time,  and  general  annoyance  of  a 
prosecution,  are  so  great  as,  in  innumerable  cases,  to  deter 
private  parties  from  coming  forward,  and  thus  to  encourage 
crime  by  increasing  the  chances  of  escape.  Lee,  an  old  officer, 
declared  before  the  Committee,  that  j§th  of  prosecutors  in  the 
Criminal  Court  would  never  prosecute  again.  The  singular  slow¬ 
ness  with  which  the  English  have  hitherto  accepted  the  plainest 
improvements  in  their  law  was  never  more  strongly  shown 
than  in  the  indifference  of  the  English  profession  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  success  of  the  institution  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  now 
long  verified  beyond  all  controversy  in  a  country  so  similar  and 
so  near  at  hand  as  Scotland.  In  the  absence  of  a  proper  officer, 
the  necessity  of  having  one  is  so  glaring,  that,  to  supply  his 
place,  resort  is  had  to  all  sorts  of  contrivances.  Sometimes  a 
policeman  is  bound  over  to  prosecute,  simply  because  he  is  a 
witness.  When  INIr.  Pate  was  committed  for  striking  the 
Queen,  Sir  R.  Mayne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police, 
was  bound  over  to  prosecute,  though  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  case  more  than  any  other  man  in  London;  and  there 
are  reasons  why  a  Commissioner  of  Police  should  not  be  a 
prosecutor,  especially  when  the  Sovereign  is  concerned:  the 
only  excuse  is,  that  it  was  a  mere  form.  When  Lord  William 
Russell  was  murdered,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  was,  in 
fact,  the  prosecutor.  In  the  case  of  the  Sloanes,  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  were  the  prosecutors.  If  the  wretched  girl  had  not 
been  a  workhouse  pauper,  in  all  probability  the  duty  of  prose¬ 
cuting  would  have  devolved  upon  the  Solicitor  to  the  Treasury. 
Though  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  praise  of  this  system  of  ex¬ 
temporising  Public  Prosecutors,  it  is,  at  least,  better  than 
nothing.  If,  in  the  case  of  the  Sloanes,  the  brutality  had  been 
less  disgusting,  and  the  complainant  had  been  some  poor  old 
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woman,  frightened  at  the  very  look  of  a  police  officer,  and  too 
poor  to  prosecute,  the  resalt  would  have  been  very  different  — 
it  would  have  been  treated  as  a  matter  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
and  the  Sloanes  would  have  been  fined  51.  each.  Our  readers 
may,  perhaps,  think  that  this  is  impossible ;  but  if  so,  they  do 
not  know  how  justice  is  mocked  in  this  country  by  an  imperfect 
system  of  criminal  judicature. 

In  the  *  Times’  of  the  6th  of  May,  1851,  we  read  that  Henry 

Bell  Brown,  Minister  of  the - persuasion,  and  Eliza  his 

wife,  were  charged  at  the  Ryde  Petty  Sessions  with  brutally, 
cruelly,  and  inhumanly  treating  Eliza  Cox,  a  poor  servant  girl 
in  their  employ,  aged  fourteen.  They  beat  her,  it  was  said, 
every  day,  sometimes  with  a  whip-handle,  sometimes  about  the 
head  with  a  pmr  of  boots,  sometime^  with  a  stick  cut  for  the 
purpose  in  the  shrubbery,  and  sometimes  they  dragged  her  about 
by  the  hair  of  her  head.  Not  satisfied  with  beating,  they 
starved  her  also,  feeding  her  on  bread  and  water,  and  but  little 
of  that  Proceeding  to  accumulate  one  cruelty  upon  another, 
they  poured  several  buckets  of  cold  water  over  the  miserable 
child,  and  then  locked  her  up  in  her  dripping  clothes  in  the  back 
kitchen  for  twelve  hours.  Being  roused  before  daybreak  from 
that  slumber  which  sometimes  for  a  brief  interval  cheats  the 
oppressor  of  his  victim,  she  was  threatened  with  the  cold  water 
again :  and,  in  the  tgony  of  her  terror,  she  ran  away.  In  short, 
bating  some  of  the  disgusting  circumstances,  but  nothing  of  the 
cruelty,  it  was  the  Sloanes’  case  over  again ;  and  the  helpless 
^1  was  sinking  under  the  merciless  cruelty  of  her  tormentors. 
When  the  master,  the  mistress,  and  the  slaive  were  brought  into 
Court,  there  was  no  question  about  guilt  or  innocence,  a  glance 
at  the  child’s  body  when  her  frock  was  removed  settl^  that 
point,  —  all  that  the  law  had  to'do  was  to  provide  a  due  measure 
of  punishment ;  and  that  was  done  after  the  following  fashion : — 
*Tne  Chairman  addressed  the  defendants,  and  expressed  his 

*  regret  that  there  was  no  fund  to  defray  the  costs  of  a  prosecu- 

*  tion,  or  he  would  commit  them  for  trial  at  the  Winchester 

*  Quarter  Sessions;  as  it  is,  however,  we  inflict  the  heaviest 

*  punishment  on  you  the  law  allows,  and  that  is  a  fine  of  5l. 

*  each  —  which  was  immediately  paid.’ 

Now  that  a  girl  should  be  thus  savagely  treated,  and  that  the 
heaviest  punishment  inflicted  on  her  tormentors  should  be  a  fine 
of  51.  each,  is,  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  sufficiently  disgraceful ; 
but  that  this  should  have  occurred  solely  and  entirely  because 
she  was  utterly  poor  and  helpless,  and  that  such  a  result  is  deli¬ 
berately  anticipated  —  we  may  say  insured  —  by  our  laws  and 
the  rules  of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  is  a  crying  scandal  and  de¬ 
formity,  especially  in  a  land  which  presumes  to  boast  that 
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Christianity  —  the  Christianity  which  commands  us  ^to  seek 

*  judgment,  to  “  righten  ”  the  oppressed,  to  judge  the  fatherless, 

*  and  plead  for  the  widow’  —  is  part  and  parcel  of  its  law. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law  for  the  poor,  we  may  now 
inquire  what  it  is  for  offences  against  the  property  of  the 
wc^thy,  and  what  latitude  of  punishment  is  allowed  to  Judges 
when  once  guilt  is  determined.  We  take  the  simple  case  of  a 
gentleman  having  his  pocket  picked  of  a  watch  v^ue  6L,  and 
have  only  to  turn  to  the  next  day’s  *  Times,’  May  the  7th,  for 
an  answer:  —  *  Samuel  Warner,  for  picking  pockets  at  the 

*  opening  of  the  Exhibition,  was  sentenced  at  the  Middlesex 
‘  Scions  to  nine  months'  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  Mr. 

*  Sergeant  Adams  stud  that  picking  a  pocket  inside  the  Crystal 

*  Fal^  would  be  punished  by  transportation,  even  though  there 

*  had  been  no  previous  conviction.’  This  threat  was  carried  into 
effect,  and  a  pickpocket  detected  in  the  Crystal  Palace  was 
transported  for  seven  years. 

We  think  that  the  inequality  of  punishment  disclosed  in  these 
instances  calls  for  revision,  and  that  the  jealousy  which  sacrifices 
so  much  in  order  that  in  the  phunest  case  the  question  of  guilt 
or  innocence  may  be  decided  by  a  jury,  might  now,  with  advan¬ 
tage,  be  turned  towards  the  great  object  of  all  judicial  proceed¬ 
ings, —  the  dispensation  of  substanti^  justice.  We  th^  that 
part  of  the  evil  might  be  remedied  by  investing  properly  quali¬ 
fied  and  responsible  Magistrates,  exercising  summary  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  with  a  wider  discretionary  power  as  to  punishment.  The 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor,  desirable  on  other  grounds, 
would  have  the  additional  advantage  of  providing  the  ^l^strate 
with  a  ready  mode  of  referring  to  the  decision  of  a  jury  those 
cases  on  which  he  entertained  a  doubt.  Those  who  still  object 
to  the  Public  Prosecutor  having  any  spontaneous  action  might 
agree  that  when  the  Magistrate  wished  to  refer  to  a  jury  a  ques¬ 
tionable  case,  or  where  the  complmnant  was  unable  or  unfitted 
to  carry  forward  the  prosecution,  or  where,  from  any  cause, 
there  was  a  manifest  probability  of  a  failure  of  justice,  he  should 
certify  the  case,  and  thenceforwards  it  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  Public  Prosecutor.  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  are  not 
now  proposing  any  general  alteration  in  our  criminal  judicature, 
but  that  this  change  should  be  tried  in  London,  under  the  im¬ 
mediate  notice  of  the  Public  and  the  Grovemment,  and  only 
with  reference  to  the  paid  Magistrates  who  sit  at  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Police  Offices,  whose  qualifications,  experience,  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  experiment  would 

tried  with  the  least  possible  risk. 

5thly.  Our  last  recommendation  has  been  anticipated  by  the 
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present  Attorney-General.  It  is  the  abolition  of  Grand  Juries 
in  the  London  District.  This  institution,  long  supposed  to 

Jrotect  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  now  only  protects  criminals. 

t  is  a  bar  to  justice,  inasmuch  as  it  needlessly  increases  the 
trouble,  expense,  loss  of  time,  and  annoyance  of  witnesses  and 
all  parties  concerned.  The  inquiry  which  it  makes,  viz.,  whether 
there  are  grounds  for  putting  the  accused  on  his  trial,  has 
already  been  made,  and  far  more  efficiently,  by  a  Mixgistratc 
accustomed  to  legal  investigations,  acting  under  real  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  with  all  the  information  before  him.  After  this 
inquiry  has  been  acted  on,  and  the  accused  put  into  prison, 
twenty-three  persons  arc  collected  together  to  go  through  it  all 
again,  without  any  responsibility,  not  advised  as  to  law,  only 
half  infonned  as  to  facts,  for  they  hear  but  one  side,  not  seeing 
the  depositions,  and  acting  in  secret  —  so  that  a  bribed  witness 
may  with  impunity  give  evidence  totally  contrary  to  what  he 
gave  liefore  the  committing  Magistrate.  That  all  may  be  in 
keeping,  this  worst  possible  investigation  is  made  at  the  worst 
possible  time.  After  the  whole  imprisonment  has  been  under¬ 
gone,  the  whole  annoyance  sustained,  the  whole  expense  in¬ 
curred,  the  Grand  Jury  steps  in  and  deprives  the  innocent  man 
of  the  only  amends  in  store  for  him,  the  triumph  of  a  public 
acquittal.  Instead  of  walking  out  of  Court,  acquitted  in  the 
face  of  day  and  before  the  country,  he  is  smuggled  out  at  a  back 
door,  not  punished,  yet  not  acquitted,  no  one  knowing  or  able 
to  learn  whether  he  is  really  innocent  or  whether  he  owes  his 
escape  to  a  mistake,  to  the  dulncss  or  favour  of  the  jury,  to  a 
technical  flaw  in  the  proceedings,  to  the  absence  of  a  pacified 
prosecutor,  or  the  forgetfulness  of  a  bribed  witness.  The  system 
Itself  is  so  bad  in  principle,  that  it  is  not  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  it  is  a  mere  nuisance,  and  should  be  abolished 
altogether. 

Whether  these  or  other  more  useful  changes  be  adopted,  the 
great  principles  to  be  kept  in  view,  both  in  the  judicial  and 
executive  branches  of  police,  are  uniformity  of  system,  prompt¬ 
ness  of  action,  and  undivided  responsibility.  Our  ancestors, 
having  no  way  by  which  the  nation  collectively  could  express  its 
will,  guarded  their  freedom  by  a  variety  of  checks  upon  the 
Executive,  and  a  system  of  local  administration.  The  power  of 
the  House  of  Commons  enables  us  now,  with  perfect  safety  to 
our  liberties,  to  discard  these  contrivances,  and  adopt  more 
vigorous  institutions ;  oim  powerful  Metropolitan  Police  force, 
under  Commissioners  responsible  to  the  Home  Secretary  and, 
through  him,  to  Parliament,  being  as  strictly  constitutional  in 
principle  as  the  Saxon  tytlung  men  and  headboroughs.  But 
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the  jealousy  which  watches  such  changes  is  slow  in  subsiding ; 
and  it  is  no  little  praise  to  the  Police  Commissioners  that  the 
opposition  which  at  first  encountered  them  has  been  succeeded 
by  feelings  of  an  opposite  character ;  there  is  now  a  growing 
disposition  to  support  and  countenance  a  policeman ;  and  among 
the  poor  he  is  considered  their  protector  —  so  that  if  improve¬ 
ments  are  to  be  effected  in  this  direction,  no  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  postponing  the  consideration  of  them  to  a  future 
period. 


Art.  II.  —  Harington's  Analysis  of  the  Bengal  Regulations. 

London. 

1\,T R.  Cameron  has  lately  presented  to  Parliament  a  petition, 
drawing  attention  to  the  neglected  labours  of  the  Indian 
Law  Commission. 

While  two  Committees  are  sitting  on  the  Government  of 
India,  it  cannot  be  amiss  to  call  the  notice  of  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  the  subject  of  Police  in  that  portion  of  our  em¬ 
pire.  In  his  very  clever  account  of  ‘  Modern  India,’  Mr. 
Campbell  has  devoted  great  portion  of  a  chapter  on  Criminal 
Law  to  this  question.  This  is  the  part  of  our  system  which 
appears  to  least  advantage  ;  especially  iu  the  fact  that  the  worst 
offences  are  the  most  frequent  in  our  oldest  provinces.  Mr. 
Campbell  attributes  the  failure  of  the  Police,  partly  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  in  India  that  combination  of  physical 
qualities  with  intellectual,  which  is  necessary  to  make  a  good 
policeman,  partly  to  the  want  of  selection  and  of  training  in  the 
case  of  the  village  watchmen,  of  whom  there  are  160,000  in 
Bengal  Proper  alone,  partly  to  the  scattering  and  subdivision  of 
the  police  authority,  both  village  and  district,  instead  of  creating 
a  uniform  system,  and  lodging  the  requisite  power  in  one 
energetic  hand  —  according  to  the  decisive  example  set  at  home, 
whicli  we  have  described  in  the  preceding  Article.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  Draft  of  Desiderata  for  British  India  by  a  native  association, 
we  must  not  be  surprised  at  the  suggestion  that  the  Village 
Watch  should  be  continued  and  its  municipal  character  he  r«- 
tained.  One  exception  exists  in  the  case  of  the  Special  Police  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  suppression  of  professional  Thugs  and  Dacoits : 
and  both  the  evil  and  the  remedy  are  so  singular  that  we  are 
tempted  to  lay  the  description  of.them  before  our  readers. 

‘  The  district  police  dealt  with  local  criminals.  But  it  was  found 
that  there  were  classes  of  professional  criminals,  carrying  on  their 
trade  with  great  art  and  skill  and  confined  to  no  particular  localities, 
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but  travelling  all  over  India,  and  with  whom  no  local  magistrate 
could  at  all  cope.  Travellers,  both  honest  men  and  robbers,  pass 
daily  unquestioned  and  unnoticed  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
Heuce  it  happened  that  the  travelling  murderers  murdered  the  honest 
travellers  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  buried  the  bodies  with 
artistic  skill,  no  one  remained  to  tell  the  tale,  and  the  best  local 
magistrates  might  know  nothing  either  of  the  murderers  or  the 
murdered.  These  were  the  Thugs.  Again,  there  are  the  vagrant 
wandering  gip8y>like  classes,  generally  with  some  ostensible  occupa* 
tion, — feeding  cattle  or  carrying  grain,  or  killing  game  and  vermin, 
or  dancing  and  singing.  But  many  of  these  are  professional  gang, 
robbers;  and  passing,  as  they  do,  at  liberty  from  one  district  to 
another,  no  magistrate  knows  anything  of  them,  nor  could  in  any 
way  distinguish  different  parties.  Hence,  if  any  night  they  com¬ 
mitted  a  robbery  in  one  district,  and  a  couple  of  days  after  were 
quietly  encamped  like  a  multitude  of  other  such  parties  a  hundred 
miles  off,  following  their  ostensible  trades,  it  was  most  difficult  to 
trace  them.  These  were  the  professional  Dacoits.  In  the  native 
States,  the  Thugs  and  Dacoits  were  not  so  unmolested  as  with  us ; 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  be,  without  any  particular  accusation, 
stopped  and  searched  and  roughly  handled  by  any  local  official,  who 
thought  they  professed  no  go^ ;  and,  if  evidence  of  dishonest  pur¬ 
suits  were  found,  a  dreadful  punishment  was  wreaked  on  them,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  systematic  proof  of  a  particular  robbery,  or  they  could 
escape  only  by  giving  up  many  years’  earnings.  But,  under  us  they 
shared  in  the  general  liberty  of  the  subject.  An  inspector  of  police, 
however  much  he  suspects  them,  could  not  interfere,  when  he  had  no 
particular  crime  to  lay  to  their  charge, — no  prosecutor,  no  witnesses, 
and  the  probability  of  only  getting  into  a  scrape.  And,  if  an  over 
zealous  magistrate  seized  a  party  and  perhaps  found  a  miscellany  of 
property,  evidently  not  honestly  their  own,  it  most  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  had  brought  it  from  distances — the  owners  were  not 
to  be  found — no  case  could  be  sent  up  for  trial,  and  the  magistrate 
was  obliged  to  release  them. 

‘  Hence  it  began  (about  Lord  Hastings’  time)  to  be  apparent,  that 
both  these  crimes  were  increasing,  and  that  some  measures  were 
necessary.  Finally,  a  peculiar  police  was  established  for  the  purpose 
under  Colonel  Sleeman  (author  of  various  publications  on  the  subject), 
which  was  most  successful.  Our  ordinary  police  is  more  preventive 
than  detective :  but  this  was  a  purely  detective  force.  It  was  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  local  police,  but  armed  with  general  powers, 
both  in  our  own  territories  and  in  most  of  the  protected  native  States. 
It  principally  worked  by  a  great  system  of  approvers — men  whose 
lives  were  spared  on  condition  of  their  faithfully  serving  Government, 
and  to  the  accuracy  of  whose  statements  many  tests  were  applied. 
The  superintendent  of  the  new  police  and  his  assistants  were  entirely 
freed  from  the  ordinary  checks  and  restraints.  They  were  in  no  way 
responsible  to  the  Sudder  Court,  or  to  any  local  authority,  but  only 
to  the  Supreme  Government.  They  were  permitted  to  retain  prisoners 
under  trial  for  any  length  of  time — to  separate  them  to  different  parts 
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of  the  country — to  make  them  over  to  the  old  approvera,  and  to 
worm  the  truth  out  of  them  after  the  German  fashion  by  any  means 
short  of  actual  torture.  Committals  by  them  were  to  be  tried  by  any 
judge,  without  regard  to  venue ;  and  the  most  important  point  of 
all  was  that,  by  a  new  law  *,  a  man,  though  not  charged  with  any 
specific  crime,  might  be  tried  for  “  having  belonged  to  a  gang  pro*. 
“  fessional  Thugs  or  Dacoits,”  and  being  convicted  was  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  Thugee  or  E^oitee.  The  police  force  and  approvers 
were  organised  after  a  semi-military  fashion.  The  assistants  of  the 
superintendent  were  stationed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
sent  out  their  parties  with  approvers  on  detective  expeditions. 
Minute  lists  were  made  of  all  persons  satisfactorily  denounced  as  pro¬ 
fessional  criminals,  and  who  were  to  be  seized  wherever  found ;  and 
the  motions  of  the  different  gangs  were  traced  and  followed  over  all 
India.  The  first  gang,  through  whom  every  thing  effectual  was  dis¬ 
covered,  was  kept  seven  years  under  trial  before  any  thing  could  be 
established  against  them.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  they  confessed 
and  turned  approvers.  All  the  information  they  could  give  was  taken 
advantage  of.  Many  were  seized,  many  confessed,  the  truth  of  many 
stories  was  established  by  strong  corroborative  evidence.  A  very 
large  number  of  criminals  were  convicted,  many  punished,  and  many' 
made  approvers.  The  approvers  have  life,  but  no  actual  liberty. 
Those  who  do  good  service  have  many  indulgences,  but  sentence  of 
imprisonment  for  life  is  recorded  against  them.  Their  stories  are 
tested  by  the  discovery  of  bodies  and  of  property,  the  verification  of 
the  loss  of  travellers,  of  whose  murder  they  tell,  and  so  on.  The 
account  given  by  one  man  is  compared  with  that  of  an  associate  in  a 
person  a  thousand  miles  off,  and  his  with  another  somewhere  else ; 
and  altogether  so  minute  a  system  of  checks  is  established,  that  with 
really  efficient  supervision,  falsehood  becomes  almost  impossible.  The 
result  was  the  seizure  and  suppression  of  almost  all  the  professional 
Thugs,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  professional  Dacoits,  and  the 
end  desired  has  been  admirably  attained.’  {^Modern  India,  c.  xi.) 

Mr.  Campbell  truly  adds  that  it  must  indeed  be  a  desperate 
case,  in  which  a  system,  so  liable  to  abuse,  is  admitted  to  be  a 
necessary  weapon. 


*  This  might  have  been  taken  from  our  Tudor  legislation  against  I 
gipsies :  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  place  of  W.  Hastings’  regulation 
of  1772,  for  selling  into  slavery  the  families  of  Dacoits,  it  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  read  of  an  institution  at  Jubbulpore  for  taking  care  of  the 
children. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Saggio  di  Storia  Patria  di  Angelo  Brofferio.  [An 
Essay  on  the  History  of  Piedmont.  By  A.  Brofferio.] 
Turin:  1851-52. 

2.  La  Buona  Novella,  Giomale  dei  Cristiani  Cattolici  secondo 
la  Chiesa  Primitiva,  abitanti  le  cost  dette  Valli  di  Piemonte. 
[The  Glad  Tidings,  a  Journal  of  the  Waldenses.]  Turin: 
1851-52. 

3.  Storia  della  Monarchia  di  Savoia.  Di  LuiGl  Cibrario. 
[A  History  of  the  Monarchy  of  Savoy.]  Turin:  1840.  (In 
continuation.) 

■piEDMONT  is  a  State  of  God’s  own  making.  The  barrier 
which  Providence  reared  up  for  the  defence  of  Italy  stands 
yet  unconquered,  after  the  enslavement  of  the  whole  Peninsula. 
The  Alps,  which  failed  to  make  one  State  of  the  land  they  en¬ 
compassed,  gave  at  least  rise  to  a  Border  State,  which  may, 
perhaps,  yet  work  out  the  deliverance  of  the  rest  of  the  country. 
The  political  position  Piedmont  now  occupies  is  more  important 
even  than  her  geographical ;  and  few  European  questions  can  be 
so  interesting  at  present  as  those  in  her  history,  or  character,  or 
relations,  which  concern  the  probability  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  independence  and  constitution  she  has  achieved. 

Out  of  the  various  mongrel  communities  made  up  rather  by 
fortuitous  aggregation  of  territory  than  from  development  of 
national  elements  in  the  eleventh  century, — at  the  time,  that  is, 
that  the  new  European  families  came  into  being,  and  before  the 
limits  of  their  respective  abodes  could  be  distinctly  established, 
—  of  all  frontier  States,  Piedmont,  almost  alone,  attained  in 
course  of  time  a  national  character. 

Placed  originally  astride  the  Alps,  where  the  French  and 
Italian  people  touched  upon  one  another.  Savoy  wavered  for  a 
long  time  between  East  and  West,  between  North  and  South, 
like  an  eagle  hovering  near  his  eyrie,  uncertain  whither  to  wing 
his  first  flight.  But  the  course  of  events  gave  it  at  last  a  south¬ 
ward  impulse.  Savoy  merged  into  Piedmont ;  and  this  strove 
for  ages  to  become,  and  is  now,  thoroughly  Italian. 

It  has  been  sneeringly  remarked  by  those  who  wrote  in  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  that  it  took 
them  eight  centuries  to  put  together  a  kingdom  which  may  be 
travers^  in  four  days’  march  [guatre  etapes  de  territoire).*  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  easy  to  name  another  State  whose  increment 


*  Cattaneo,  Insurrection  de  Milan,  Paris,  1848. 
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has  been  more  uninterrupted;  another  State  that  has  better 
known  how  to  repair  its  losses  and  turn  its  very  reverses  to 
account. 

Independent  of  mere  chance,  independent  of  the  material 
strength  of  that  Alpine  fastness,  and  of  the  task  it  imposed  on 
its  holders,  as  guardians  of  the  most  important  European  passes, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  much  of  the  steady  success  and  prosperity 
of  Savoy  was  owing  to  the  high  spirit,  the  daring,  and  energy, 
and  still  more  to  the  craft  and  moderation,  of  the  long  and  illus¬ 
trious  line  of  its  native  rulers,  no  less  than  to  the  vigour  and 
earnestness,  the  devotion  and  docility,  of  its  people;  who  not 
only  knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  natural  advantages, 
but  understood,  also,  how  far  those  advantages  should  be 
trusted. 

The  people  of  the  Sardinian  monarchy  were  all  that  their 
masters  wished  them  to  be ;  always  something  better  and  some¬ 
thing  worse  than  either  French  or  Italian.  They  never  shone 
by  the  most  brilliant  qualities,  never  were  disgraced  by  the  most 
lamentable  faults,  of  either  nation.  It  would  be  vain  to  look 
among  them  for  that  wild  and  wayward  valour  which  gave  lustre 
to  the  castellated  nobility  of  the  first-named  country  ;  vain  also 
to  seek  for  that  riotous  but  laborious  energy  which  called  forth 
such  an  exuberance  of  life  among  the  Tuscan  or  Lombard 
cities.  Nor  do  we  even  meet  in  the  annals  of  this  Alpine 
people,  with  frequent  instances  of  that  sturdy,  headlong  love  of 
liberty,  which  gave  a  few  ill-armed  Swiss  villages  all  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  a  rock  against  the  ocean-might  of  whole  imperial  hosts. 
The  Piedmontese  were  always  an  army  rather  than  a  people ; 
less  a  community  than  a  garrison ;  and  military  rather  than  war¬ 
like  :  for  but  little  of  the  dashing  chivalrous  spirit  of  a  true 
martial  race  was  ever  discernible  in  their  character.  Hardly 
ever  called  upon  to  do  war  on  their  own  account  —  hardly 
expected  to  engage  single-handed,  either  for  offensive  or  de¬ 
fensive  purposes,  the  Piedmontese  were  carefully  fitted  for  this 
subordinate  auxiliary  work.  Their  leaders  kept  aloof  from 
the  encouragement  of  any  thing  like  vastness  of  conception, 
any  thing  like  transcendent  devotion  on  their  part :  made  no 
appeal  to  their  dearest,  holiest  feelings.  They  used  them  like 
machines,  for  plodding,  plausible,  positive  undertakings.  Slug¬ 
gish,  impassive  warriors,  all  intent  upon  watching  the  great 
game  of  politics,  unmoved  till  they  could  see  what  the  chances 
of  war  should  turn  up  for  themselves,  the  Princes  of  Savoy 
bade  their  people  lie  still,  like  a  sword  in  its  sheath,  only  to 
be  drawn  and  thrown  into  the  scales  of  fate  when  the  force  of 
mrcumstances  should  give  it  a  weight  not  its  own. 
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'  A  people  that  was  constantly  to  be  put  to  such  uses,  could 
not,  it  is  clear,  be  plied  with  those  great  movers  of  human 
actions,  love  or  fear ;  since  the  position  of  the  present  moment 
naight  be  instantly  reversed,  and  the  allies  of  to-day  become 
enemies  to-morrow.  The  very  elation  of  success,  or  the  courage 
of  despair,  would  be  equally  visited  with  the  frown  of  a  cold 
calculator ;  into  whose  plans  defeat  might  enter  as  well  as  vic¬ 
tory,  whose  elevation  must,  at  any  rate,  be  unobtrusive,  and 
who  would  in  most  instances  rather  trust  to  timely  compromise 
than  to  strenuous  resistance. 

There  is,  however,  something  like  civilisation  in  this  direct 
soldierly  training.  The  dressing  up  and  drilling  of  mere  boors, 
the  habits  imparted  to  them  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  punc¬ 
tuality,  if  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  amongst  a  whole  popular 
tion,  will  infallibly  be  attended  with  signal  social  and  moral 
results.  Those  men  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  were  by  nature 
a  hardy,  frugal,  long-enduring  race.  Much  of  their  native 
ardour  was,  indeed,  put  down  by  a  narrow  martinet  disci¬ 
pline  ;  but  from  very  uniformity  a  new  character  arose :  the 
re^ment  became  the  soldier’s  country,  at  the  same  rate  that  the 
country  was  organised  into  a  vast  regiment;  military  devotion 
superseded  local  patriotism ;  loyalty  to  a  leader  supplied  the 
want  of  the  more  natural  ties  of  blood  and  language.  Even 
loyalty,  like  any  thing  else  in  that  singular  community,  was 
either  very  lukewarm  or  undemonstrative ;  for  the  Princes  of 
Savoy  had  a  horror  of  enthusiasm,  albeit  in  their  own  cause. 
But  a  strong  appeal  was  made  to  it  for  once,  at  least,  during  the 
sieore  of  Turin,  in  1706,  and  loud  and  effectual  was  the  answer 
given. 

Piedmont  in  the  hands  of  her  princes  became  thus  a  willing 
steed,  well  broken,  ready  saddled  and  bridled  from  the  outset. 
Conspiracy  or  rebellion  never  were  rife  in  this  community,  and 
but  seldom  murmur  or  discontent.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times, 
without  any  thing  like  a  decided  character,  or  an  acknowledged 
capital  for  a  leading  centre,  the  people  had  too  little  life,  it 
formed  too  insignificant  aggregates  here  and  there,  to  feel  its 
grievances  very  keenly,  or  to  give  them  distinct  utterance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  troubles  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
districts  of  the  Leman,  and  of  the  cruelties  exerdsed  against  the 
Waldenses — the  real  serious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  Savoy — 
the  sufferings  of  the  people  were  rather  negative  than  positive. 
Military  service,  indeed,  could  not  but  dways  have  proved 
onerous,  especially  amongst  a  peasantry  not  naturally  warlike ; 
and  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  war  establishment  caused  a 
constant  di-ain  on  the  people’s  resources.  But  the  Piedmontese 
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were  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  position;  they  felt  that, 
lying  in  the  way  of  all  European  hosts,  they  must,  under  all 
circumstances,  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  trampling,  and  that 
their  best  safeguard  lay  in  the  assumption  of  a  firm,  imposing 
attitude.  They  therefore  willingly  lent  their  co-operation  to  a 

{)rince  who  contrived  to  indemnify  them  for  their  losses  by 
evying  a  toll  on  those  tramplers,  by  laying  hold  of  the  spoils 
of  such  as  fainted  in  the  march  or  were  worsted  in  the  fight. 
Their  chieftains,  for  the  most  part,  knew  how  to  profess  the 
strongest  zeal  for  peace,  and  to  maintain  the  air  of  being 
dragged  into  hostilities  in  their  own  despite.  For  a  plainly 
defensive  warfare  the  most  ample  supplies  were  sure  to  be 
cheerfully  yielded ;  and  indeed  so  long  as  temporary  sufferings 
were  made  up  by  ultimate  success,  it  probably  would  not 
signify  much  whether  their  sovereign  had  taken  the  field  on 
warrantable  grounds  or  was  engag^  in  a  quarrel  of  his  own 
seeking. 

From  this  state  of  easy  and  silent,  if  not  contented,  supine¬ 
ness,  the  people  of  Piedmont  might,  b^  their  own  instinct, 
never  have  been  roused ;  for  the  main  spring  of  action,  a  great 
capital  city  was,  as  we  have  said,  wanting,  and  with  it  all  the 
throb  and  pulsation  of  national  life.  With  that  cramped  Turin, 
—  pent  up  within  the  compass  of  its  fortifications,  all  castle  and 
barracks,  poere  court  and  garrison,  scarcely  ever  cheered  by  the 
presence  of  accomplished  foreign  visitors,  with  its  cold,  formal, 
bigoted  royal  household,  cut  off  both  from  French  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  Italian  refinement,  —  Piedmont  was  merely  a  passive,  * 
neutral,  stationary  nook  of  a  province;  a  half-priestly  half- 
soldierly  fraternity ;  a  drumming,  bell-ringing  community :  it 
had  nothing  in  itself,  and  received  but  little  from  abroad,  to 
relieve  its  weary  days  of  dull  sameness. 

But  the  day  dawned  for  a  general  European  awakening. 
The  daring  spirit  of  inquiry  which  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth 
century  h^  evoked  in  France  was  responded  to,  on  the  part  of 
Italy,  by  vogue  but  earnest  national  aspirations.  Both  these 
distinct  but  not  incompatible  social  movements  were  felt  in  Pied¬ 
mont.  The  priests,  always  the  bane  of  Piedmont  even  more  than 
of  any  other  Italian  land,  had  of  late  tightened  their  leading 
strings  on  the  people ;  or  perhaps  the  strain  was  made  insuppor^ 
able  ny  a  certain,  however  imperceptible,  advancement  of  the 
human  mind,  which  those  extinguishers  of  light  would  take  into 
no  account.  By  this  time,  also,  the  work  which  had  commenced 
since  Emanuel  Philibert,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  —  the  natu¬ 
ralisation  of  Savoy  into  Piedmont,  and  of  this  latter  into  Italy, 
—  was  all  but  complete.  The  Piedmontese  began  to  long  for 
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their  legitimate  share  in  the  little  that  might  yet  be  said  to 
remain  of  Italian  glory.  They  had  too  long  and  too  unsuccess¬ 
fully  been  aping  the  French.  They  had  too  long  been  kept 
apart  from  their  real  brethren ;  and  they  attributed  to  this 
estrangement  —  to  this  denationalisation  —  all  that  had  been 
most  unjustly  laid  to  the  charge  of  their  native  sluggishness  or 
obtuseness  of  genius. 

It  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  Italian  literature 
and  art  may  be  said  to  have  become  acclimatised  to  the  latitude 
of  Turin ;  but  then  all  the  real  strength  of  that  generous  Pied¬ 
montese  soil  was  made  apparent  in  the  production  of  that  stem 
genius,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  equally  called  the  last  or  the  first 
of  the  Italians,  —  Alfieri. 

If  ever  an  individual  deserved  the  distinction  of  standing 
forth  as  a  ‘representative  man,’ — if  ever  a  superior  mind  embo¬ 
died  all  the  character  of  a  struggling,  aspiring  age  and  country, 
—  certainly  Alfieri  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  prototype  of  the 
Piedmontese  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  as  certainly  as  Dante, 
whom,  by  his  strength  of  mind,  he  resembles  more  closely  than 
any  other  Italian,  was  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  for  Republican 
It^y  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Alfieri,  doffing  with  disdain  the 
officer’s  uniform,  that  livery  of  his  country’s  servitude,  spuming 
the  ignoble  leisure  and  frivolous  duties  of  courtly  routine,  and 
vindicating  his  title  to  a  man’s  dignity,  asserted  his  mastery 
over  his  thoughts  and  deeds  by  the  sacrifice  of  all  his  patrimony, 
at  the  same  time  that,  for  the  sake  of  nationality,  he  submitted 
•  to  an  almost  childish  apprenticeship  in  the  Tuscan  dialect,  and 
began  a  hero’s  mission  by  a  schoolboy’s  toil  and  discipline. 

But  an  era  of  disorder,  of  delusion,  of  utter  bewilderment, 
was  at  hand.  Seduced  by  the  speciousness  of  revolutionary 
theories,  the  Piedmontese  departQd  from  the  dictates  of  that  tra¬ 
ditional,  however  artificial,  patriotism  which,  for  so  long  a  lapse 
of  years,  had  made  them  one  family  with  their  mlers.  These 
latter,  also,  for  the  first  time  since  Humbert  the  White-Handed, 
the  founder  of  their  dynasty,  showed  themselves  inferior  to  their 
destinies.  In  that  great  demand  for  transcendent  abilities,  the 
House  of  Savoy  did  not  boast  of  a  single  man.  The  complica¬ 
tion  of  abuses  which  had  crept  upon  the  military  organisation  of 
the  State  became,  on  a  sudden,  apparent  The  Piedmontese 
army,  led  by  officers  whose  inexperience  equalled  their  presump¬ 
tion,  though  in  numbers  stronger  than  ever,  had  lost  all  r^ 
efficiency.  It  achieved  but  little  for  its  own  reputation,  nothing 
for  the  safety  of  the  State. 

,  That  army  had,  also,  nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  Eagerness 
for  innovation  made  the  people  lukewarm  in  a  cause  which  it 
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was  in  vain  to  represent  as  its  own.  For  the  first  time  the 
Piedmontese  gave  signs  of  sympathy  and  aversion.  They 
yearned  towards  their  Gallic  foes :  they  evinced  disgust  and  dis¬ 
dain  for  their  German  confederates. 

Thus  fell  the  Sardinian  Monarchy  in  1796.  A  long  bitter 
season  of  disenchantment  ensued.  The  French,  whose  every 
attempt  at  conquest  is  always  marked  by  some  glaring  ana¬ 
chronism,  attempted,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  what  would 
only  have  been  practicable  in  the  sixteenth.  Other  parts  of 
Italy  were  merely  subjugated,  but  Piedmont  was  absorbed.  No 
notice  was  taken  of  three  hundred  years’  training  ;  none  of 
recent  unmistakeable  aspirations.  The  Piedmontese  were 
made  French,  by  one  stroke  of  the  Directory’s  pen :  with  what 
success  —  with  what  satisfaction  or  benefit  to  themselves,  the 
breathless  rapidity  of  events  hardly  enabled  the  world  to  decide. 

Without  as  much  as  unsheathing  a  sword,  the  Princes  of 
Savoy  came  back,  in  1814,  from  their  inglorious  exile.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that,  like  other  princes,  they  had  taken  no  hint 
from  misfortune,  and  that  they  exhibited  no  consciousness  of 
the  altered  state  of  affairs ;  that  they  brought  back  with  them 
their  priests,  their  drill-sergeants,  —  all  the  old  system  in  its 
effete  mechanism.  The  rulers  themselves  were,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  that  now  stood  still  in  Piedmont.  The  people  were 
anxious  for  a  trial  of  their  strength  and  si)eed  in  the  race  of 
nations.  They  fretted  round  the  throne  like  the  waves  of  an 
angry  ocean  round  a  rock,  sure  in  the  end  either  to  force  it 
along,  or  to  overwhelm  it.  But  it  was  something  more  than 
the  new  social  life  common  to  ail  Europe  that  was  developing 
itself  in  Piedmont.  The  fever  of  Italian  nationality  which 
ran  throughout  the  veins  of  unhappy  Italy,  throbbed  espe¬ 
cially  here,  at  the  heart  and  temples.  All  tlmt  might  still  be 
hybrid  and  indefinite  in  the  nature  of  the  Piedmontese,  added 
to  their  jealous  anxiety  to  vindicate  their  birthright.  Because 
the  French  had  so  unfeelingly  trod  upon  it,  because  their 
neighbours  were  less  willing  to  acknowledge  it,  they  were  all 
the  more  stoutly  determined  to  make  good  their  Italian  nation¬ 
ality.  The  comparative  youth  and  freshness,  the  wealth  and 
prosperity  of  the  country,  gave  Piedmont  an  earnestness  and 
steadiness  of  endeavour  which  might  be  looked  for  in  vain 
amidst  the  more  weary  and  worn-out  communities  of  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Southern  part  of  the  Peninsula. 

Unable  to  stem  this  mighty  tide  of  advancement,  the  Princes 
of  Savoy  strove,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  turn  it  into,  different 
channels.  So  far  as  their  priests  would  let  them,  they  were 
not  averse  to  reform;  and  something  like  important  internal 
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progress  was  indeed  observable  in  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country ;  but  there  was  that  in  its  relations  to  foreign  poten¬ 
tates  which  too  plainly  pointed  to  revolution.  All  other  diffi¬ 
culties  might  be  smooth^  down,  all  other  differences  adjourned ; 
but  the  national  question  enlisted  the  Piedmontese  in  the  ranks 
of  Italian  conspiracy,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  threw 
the  Princes  of  ^voy  into  the  army  of  Austria.  By  way  of  a 
mere  feeler,  the  Piedmontese  ventured  on  their  partial  consti¬ 
tutional  outbreak  of  1 820.  The  event  was  such  as  they  had 
anticipated;  the  result  immeasurably  greater  than  the  mere 
event  portended.  Less  than  a  day  was  sufficient  to  prove  that 
Sardinia  had  ceased  to  be  a  free  agent.  The  Princes  gave  way 
before  the  storm,  only  to  come  bi^k  in  the  wake  of  Austrian 
bayonets.  They  could  not  have  rendered  a  more  efficient  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country.  All  local  or  partial  disaffection  subsided  in 
one  national  yearning.  Piedmont  was  identified  with  Italy ;  it 
would  no  longer  stand  or  even  triumph  alone.  The  contest 
was  now  between  Piedmont  and  Austria,  and  the  people  bade 
their  rulers  choose  between' them  and  their  foe. 

The  choice  was  matter  of  long  hesitation  and  perplexity ;  for 
on  the  one  hand  Austria  offer^,  unquestionably,  the  most  im¬ 
mediate  chances  of  safety ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected  of  the 
Court  of  Turin  that  it  should  at  once  rid  itself  of  its  priests, 
who  unceasingly  represented  the  cause  of  the  foreigner  as  that 
of  Heaven  and  its  own ;  and  on  the  other  hand  those  Princes 
could  not  free  themselves  from  some  compunctious  qualms ;  for 
something  of  the  old  generous  spirit,  something  of  the  far- 
reaching  ambition  of  the  founders  of  the  House,  still  lingered  at 
the  heart  of  their  successors,  and  the  foreign  yoke  was  perhaps 
as  galling  to  themselves  as  to  the  best  of  their  subjects :  they 
felt  that  —  would  they  only  run  a  great  risk  —  a  great  prize 
was  possibly  within  their  reach. 

Thus  they  wavered  and  temporised:  the  old  maxims  of 
caution,  of  subterfuge,  on  which  the  policy  of  Savoy  had,  almost 
from  necessity,  been  grounded  for  centuries,  could  not,  and 
should  not,  be  laid  aside  in  a  single  day  —  least  of  all  by  the 
reigning  Prince — the  most  feeble-minded  and  helpless  of  human 
beings.  With  longing  and  misgiving,  Charles  Albert  looked 
upon  the  tremendous  abyss  he  was  urged  to  leap  over.  He 
waited,  he  prayed ;  he  sought  every  where  for  arguments  to 
force  himself  to  what  for  him  was  at  any  rate  an  act  of  con¬ 
summate  temerity,  only  to  be  justified  by  success.  He  trifled 
with  his  own  people ;  coquetted  with  the  patriots  of  Italj?^. 

•  But  the  march  of  events  was  too  strong  for  this  undignified 
game  of  see-saw.  Before  he  was  more  than  half  aware  of  it. 
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he  found  himself  irretrievably  committed ;  he  was  driven  into 
the  lists:  with  the  trepidation  of  an  irresolute  character,  he 
gave  one  battle  —  another  —  and  was  lost. 

Peace  be  to  his  memory  I  Since  he  who  so  signally  proved 
himself  unable  to  conquer,  knew  at  least  how  to  ^e.  It  is  not 
^ven  to  every  man,  by  one  hour  of  martyrdom,  thus  to  redeem 
the  errors  of  a  whole  life. 

It  is  possible,  and  there  are  men  who  have  laid  an  absurd 
stress  on  the  mere  surmise,  that,  up  to  the  supreme  moment, 
there  was  duplicity  and  tergiversation,  as  there  certmnly  was 
want  of  entire  confidence,  in  his  movements.  His  precedents, 
truly,  made  that  poor  king  too  fair  a  scope  for  all  the  fatal 
mistrust  and  rancour  which  pursued  him  to  his  grave.  But 
that  he  was  *  in  for  it,’  was  matter  of  still  greater  certainty ;  the 
consequences  of  bis  steps  were  plainly  inevitable,  and  not  for 
himself  alone.  Piedmont  was  launched  by  Charles  Albert  upon 
a  course  from  which  his  successors  would  find  it  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  to  recede. 

It  is  on  this  point  that  his  republican  opponents  were  either 
blindly  or  perversely  mistaken.  In  their  hatred  to  the  person  of 
Charles  Albert,  they  took  into  no  consideration  the  principle  he 
represented.  In  their  mistrust  of  his  uprightness  and  stedfast- 
ness  of  purpose  they  overlooked  the  force  that  was  driving  him. 
They  paralysed  Piedmont  in  their  senseless  opporition  to  its 
Bang.  So  much  for  1848.  But  the  position  of  Savoy  was  not 
the  less  totally  changed  from  that  epoch.  There  is  an  end  for 
ever  of  her  mean  and  precarious  position  between  Austria  and 
France.  The  question  at  issue  is  now  between  Austria  and 
Italy ;  and  Savoy,  although  prostrate  in  the  field,  has  taken  up 
the  championship  of  the  latter  country.  In  the  very  hour  of 
shipwreck  she  has  nailed  the  national  colours  to  the  mast.  A 
double  defeat  has  taken  nothing  from  the  importance  of  her 
position.  That  Alpine  State,  it  has  been  luminously  proved  by 
late  events,  is  all  of  Italy  which  cannot  die. 

Than  hers  there  never  was  a  more  arduous,  terrible  situarion ; 
none  more  beset  with  mortal  dangers,  or  with  more  fatal  tempt¬ 
ations.  At  the  moment  we  are  writing,  Sardinia  has  to  deal 
with  two  great  enemies,  Austria  and  France,  each  of  them  ten 
times  a  match  for  all  her  umuded  strength,  both  of  them  with 
great  forces  concentrated  upon  her  defenceless  frontiers,  and 
which  she  can  now  no  longer  hope  to  pit  against  one  another. 
She  has  at  the  same  time  to  parry  the  blows  of  a  third,  more 
wily,  more  unsparing  foe  —  Rome,  whose  advanced  posts  are 
already  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Against  such  odds  she  stands  her  own  ground,  strong  solely 
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in  the  consciousness  of  her  good  cause,  and  of  that  undying 
prestige  which,  even  in  the  utter  depravation  of  this  *  age  of 

*  Louis  Napoleon,’  hallows  it  in  the  heart  of  all  mankind.  This 
mere  instinct,  so  long  as  both  government  and  people  are  true 
to  it,  is  sufficient  to  hold  Piedmont  up  against  any  thing  that 
French  arrogance,  Austrian  brutality,  or  even  priestly  cunning 
can  contrive,  to  do  her  harm.  Nay,  she  is  sure  of  triumph  in 
the  end ;  for  there  is  a  bourne  to  evil,  even  upon  earth,  and  in 
God  is  '  plenteous  redemption.’  Italy  cannot  fail  to  take  the 
field  once  more,  and  no  blindness  of  partisanship,  no  local  jea¬ 
lousy  can  hinder  Piedmont  from  again  being  —  what  she  was 
call^  by  way  of  contempt  in  the  days  of  Charles  Albert  — 

*  the  sword  of  Italy.’ 

It  is  not,  be  it  remembered,  with  the  destinies  of  the  House  of 
Savoy  that  we  are  concerned ;  for  these  are  wound  up  with  the 
common  lot  of  royalty  all  over  the  world :  and  the  good  sense 
and  good  will  of  which  the  mild  and  easy  Victor  Emanuel 
III.  has  given  so  rare  an  instance  since  1849,  may  not  screen 
him  or  his  successors  from  the  wrath  now  too  justly,  though 
indiscriminately,  condensing  upon  the  crowned  heads  of  con¬ 
tinental  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  well  aware  that 
his  worst  enemies  are  actuated  by  no  jealousy  of  his  power 
distinct  from  his  independence,  by  no  ambitious  designs  upon 
his  territories ;  that  nothing,  in  the  most  desperate  case,  would 
be  easier  for  him  than  to  propitiate  even  France  by  the  sacrifice 
of  those  barren,  transalpine  districts,  to  which  only  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  traditions  connected  with  the  cradle  of  his  dynasty 
attach  a  domestic  interest :  he  is  aware  that  all  the  animosity 
of  those  formidable  neighbours  is  merely  aimed  against  his 
honesty  and  consistency,  against  that  lofty  position  which  fidelity 
to  his  engagements  gives  him  above  the  crowd  of  perjured  sove¬ 
reigns;  he  knows  that  would  he  only  become  one  of  them  — 
stoop  to  the  level  of  their  political  profligacy — it  were  always  in 
his  power  to  turn  the  bitterest  of  these  foes  into  a  potent  auxiliary, 
with  whom  he  might  run  the  gauntlet  against  nations,  taking 
even  such  chances  as  that  desperate  game  offers  to  the  strongest 
of  them. 

But  the  edifice  which  the  Princes  of  Savoy  reared  will  stand, 
even  were  the  builders  to  fall.  Dynasties  perish,  whilst  nations 
endure :  and,  we  think,  the  House  of  Savoy  has  given  birth  to 
a  people.  The  Piedmontese  are  the  only  race  of  men  in  Italy 
who  have  learned  to  obey.  The  loyalty  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
either  from  love  or  gratitude,  or  from  habit  and  necessity, 
bound  them  to  their  Princes,  is  in  the  course  of  being  trans¬ 
ferred  rapidly  to  the  law.  Now  the  painful  experience  of  the 
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last  sixty  years  has  taught  us  that  on  this  reverence  to  the  law 
lie  all  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  rational  freedom.  Men 
have  too  long  cavilled  about  bills  and  refined  upon  charters ;  and 
we  see  them  glad  to  escape  from  arrant  lawlessness  by  sub¬ 
mitting  to  the  coercion  of  simple  force. 

This  is  what  sixty  years’  revolution  has  done  for  France. 
The  Italians,  a  mix^  race,  but  with  whom  the  Celtic  blood 
preponderates  to  a  formidable  extent,  have  at  all  times  evinced 
as  strong  a  spirit  of  insubordination  as  their  Glallic  neighbours. 
That  they  were  ‘slaves  indeed,  but  ever-fretting  slaves,’*  is 
their  melancholy  boast.  Truly  it  would  be  unjust  to  expect 
from  them  veneration  for  laws  that  were  so  often  thrust  upon 
them  at  the  sword’s  point ;  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  far  more  dis¬ 
heartening  than  the  fiercest  national  calamities,  that  any  chance 
for  the  assertion  of  self-control  has  invariably  been  thrown 
away  upon  the  Italians.  The  only  governments  in  which  their 
republican  ancestors  were  found  to  acquiesce,  in  days  of  yore, 
were  those  of  Visconti,  Este,  or  Medici  —  hideous  tyrants,  who 
drowned  faction  in  blood,  and  who  established  a  reign  of  force, 
preparatory  to  the  triumph  of  foreign  invaders. 

We  will  not  think  the  worse  of  the  Italians  for  this;  for, 
independent  of  that  irresistible  fatality  which  made  them  a 
stepping-stone  to  the  rise  of  their  neighbours,  collective  weak¬ 
ness  may  here  be  said  to  have  been  owing  to  excess  of  individual 
strength ;  and  that  it  was  only  want  of  proper  check  and  direc¬ 
tion  that  gave  Italian  eneigy  a  suicidal  tendency.  Still  the 
cruel  truth  is  there,  glaring  before  us.  We  have  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  Italians  asserting  their  freedom  against  their 
enemies ;  but  none  of  their  maintaining  it  against  themselves. 

W’dl  Sardinia  form  the  first  exception  against  this  all-sweep¬ 
ing  observation  ?  Have  the  Princes  of  Savoy,  or  the  patriots 
trusted  with  the  management  of  their  State,  found  the  means  of 
governing  their  subjects,  or  rather  of  allowing  their  subjects  to 
govern  themselves  ?  And  this  not  merely  without  the  help  of 
a  foreign  Power,  not  only  free  from  the  ever-impending,  however 
remote,  terror  of  Austria,  but  in  open  defiance  to  it  ? — not  only 
without  need  of  the  veil  of  darkness  and  superstition  by  which 
Eome  hides  the  foulest  stains  in  the  royal  purple,  but  boldly 
tearing  that  veil  asunder,  acting  in  broad  daylight,  in  sheer 
despite  of  that  and  all  other  agencies  of  evil  ? 

The  even  tenor  of  every  day’s  doings  must  convey  a  plain 
answer  to  these  important  qnestions.  The  existence  of  con¬ 
stitutional  Piedmont,  isolated,  in  the  midst  of  enemies  whn 
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would  shrink  from  no  fraud  or  violence  to  disturb  its  tran¬ 
quillity,  is  one  of  those  phenomena  which  merely  become  com¬ 
mon-place  from  daily  recurrence.  The  Princes  of  Savoy  had 
drilled  a  whole  people  into  an  army;  that  army  is  now  to 
be  dignified  into  a  people.  It  is  the  strictness  and  firmness 
of  previous  organisation  which  enable  that  people  to  be  safely 
trusted  with  the  two-edged  tools  of  self-government.  A  con¬ 
stitution  was  awarded  to  them,  an  ill-digested,  ill-fitting  patch- 
work  of  outlandish  statutes ;  but  which,  nevertheless,  sanctions 
personal  security  and  unbounded  freedom  of  inquiry — the  very 
substance  of  real  liberty  all  the  world  over  —  and  this  is  already 
more  than  what  many  a  nation,  both  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps,  have  proved  able  to  bear.* 


*  The  law  on  the  press  in  Piedmont  has  lately  suffered  some  modi¬ 
fication.  By  the  original  statute,  all  suits  for  libel  were  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury :  an  institution  existing  in  that  State  only  for  political 
offences.  By  a  Bill  brought  forward  by  Government,  and  adopted  by 
a  large  majority  in  Parliament  in  February  last,  exception  is  made 
in  case  of  any  attack  against  Foreign  Powers,  in  which  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  takes  the  prosecution  upon  himself  and  brings  the 
cause  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country. 

So  far  as  any  justice  can  be  expected  from  these  magistrates,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  remains  unimpaired.  Indeed,  as  we  apprehend 
no  greater  enemy  to  freedom  than  licentiousness,  we  might  have 
wished  the  jury  done  away  with  altogether,  in  case  it  should  prove 
unworthy  of  public  confidence ;  for  we  have  no  desire  for  impunity 
for  libels  of  any  kind ;  but  we  object  to  the  exceptional  nature  of  the 
measure,  as  it  shows  too  plainly  the  fear  by  which  it  was  prompted. 
The  laws  of  a  country  should  never  allow  the  foreigner  or  any  person 
acting  in  his  name,  means  of  redress  beyond  that  which  it  extends  to 
the  subject.  It  was  a  measure  of  .cruri  necessity,  perhaps,  and  we 
may  feel  all  the  pain  and  humiliation  which  it  must  have  brought 
upon  its  originators.  Nor  are  we  quite  sure  of  the  groundlessness  of 
such  fears,  though  the  Swiss  Government,  and  a  Belgian  jury  have 
shown  more  lately  how  an  independent  country  should  act  in  defiance 
of  such  unworthy  considerations.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  to  what  further  concession  a  first  act  of  submission  may 
not  lead :  and,  on  the  other,  it  seems  to  us  very  clear  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  position  of  Piedmont  renders  its  independence  so  much  an  absolute 
European  necessity,  that  it  can  only  fall  a  victim  either  to  its  own 
dissensions  or  to  its  pusillanimous  apprehensions :  in  one  word,  only 
to  its  proneness  to  play  false  to  its  destinies.  The  next  point  the 
neighbouring  despots  will  wish  to  carry  with  the  Sardinian  Govern¬ 
ment  most  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  a  Con¬ 
cordat  The  papers  have  for  a  long  time  been  full  of  such  anticipa¬ 
tions,  and  a  hope  to  that  effect  has  even  been  held  out  in  the  last  speech 
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Has  then  the  discipline  of  eight  centuries  not  been  lost  on 
the  Piedmontese  ?  Has  it  made  them  sober,  discreet,  manlj  ? 
above  all  things,  self-possessed  ? 

All  these  qualities  have  been  ascribed  to  lack  of  proper 
Italian  spirit  on  their  part ;  to  their  wanting  that  impulse  which 
making  Southern  people  capable  of  all  extremes,  leads  us  to 
expect  from  them  fits  of  exaltation  commensurate  with  the 
depths  of  previous  abjection. 

If  it  be  so,  Heaven  be  praised  for  it  1  •  The  Piedmontese 
might  have  stabbed  ministers  or  spirited  princes  away,  as  easily 
as  their  Southern  brethren  have  done;  and  the  consequence 
would  be,  the  presence  of  Austrians  at  Turin,  or  of  French  at 
Genoa,  as  it  has  been  seen  at  Florence  and  Some.  No !  no ! 
the  Piedmontese  knew  how  to  obey ;  how  to  stop  on  the  brink 
of  the  precipice :  they  preferred  to  go  hand-in-hand  with  their 
rulers.  Loyalty  on  their  part  called  forth  honesty  on  that  of  the 
latter :  and  it  was  that  harmony,  that  mutual  good  faith  and 
confidence,  which  spared  the  country  the  horrors  of  senseless 
reaction,  the  disgrace  of  foreign  occupation. 

And  yet  this  fidelity,  or,  shall  we  say,  this  good  sense  and 
patience,  of  the  Piedmontese  has  been,  and  is  now,  sorely  tried. 
There  has  been  no  lack  of  what  mischief-makers  call  *  oppor- 
*  tunities,’  for  the  people  to  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclina¬ 
tions.  Two  successive  reverses  in  the  battle-field,  the  costs  of 
war  paid  both  for  themselves  and  their  brethren  of  Lombardy, 
unbounded  hospitality  to  thousands  of  houseless  exiles  —  a 
variety  of  distressing  circumstances  have  added  to  the  burdens 
which  the  necessity  for  a  disproportionate  armament  at  all  times 
lays  upon  this  people.  Ungenerous  appeals  to  their  provincial 
animosities,  perfidious  suggestions  of  a  demagogy  run  mad,  the 
treacherous  plots  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  have  not 
been  wanting  here ;  but  the  prevalence  of  go^  sense  has  hitherto 


of  the  Crown.  For  the  sake  of  Piedmont  and  Italy,  we  trust  that  such 
expectations  are  at  least  premature.  Every  compact  with  Borne  is 
more  or  less  fraught  with  danger  to  civil  liberty :  and  the  Piedmontese 
have  shown  themselves  sufficiently  inured  to  Papal  threats  and  in¬ 
terdicts,  to  be  able  to  put  up  with  a  little  more  priestly  displeasure, 
until  at  least  some  of  the  most  important  measures  respecting  civil 
marriages,  free  education,  8sc.  Ac.,  are  carried  through.  The  abso¬ 
lution  of  a  State  ought  to  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  later  it  comes,  the  heavier  the  load  of  sin  it  will  dear 
off,  the  greater  its  efficacy.  Venice,  Austria,  and  France,  at  several 
periods,  have  shown  how  much  can  be  made  out  of  a  good  quarrel 
with  Rome,  even  by  those  States  who  do  not  deem  it  expedient  to 
break  off  with  her  altogether. 
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been  successful.  Left  to  their  charge,  without  the  wonted  in¬ 
cubus  of  an  armed  force,  the  Piedmontese  have  not  only  baffled 
all  attempts  at  domestic  disturbance,  but  have  resisted  attacks 
fix>m  abroad.  By  a  mere  outburst  of  popular  indignation,  in 
April,  1848,  they  drove  the  ‘sympathisers*  of  Lyons  from 
Chambery,  and  defeated  at  one  stroke  the  manoeuvres  of  French 
propagandism. 

Truly,  in  the  midst  of  this  admirable  accord,  a  jarring  note 
was  heard.  Profiting  by  the  disasters  of  Novara,  in  April, 
1849,  Genoa  had  her  own  day  of  madness,  and  set  up  her 
republican  standard ;  but  never  did  exception  more  egregiously 
prove  the  soundness  of  a  rule  than  in  that  pitiful  occurrence ; 
since  Genoa,  only  annexed  to  the  Monarchy  in  1814,  had  had  no 
time  yet  to  become  Piedmontese.  Even  there,  however,  dis¬ 
affection  was  neither  wide-spread  nor  deep-seated.  Repentance 
rather  than  force  brought  the  city  back  to  its  allegiance.  The 
integrity,  and  with  it  the  independence,  of  the  country  was  saved. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  compact  between  the  people  and  their 
sovereign.  So  long  as  the  latter  abided  by  it,  no  matter  whe¬ 
ther  from  a  generous  impulse,  or  from  calculation  or  compulsion, 
the  former  deemed  it  equally  binding  upon  themselves.  That 
compact  survived  the  crisis  which  gave  it  rise;  both  parlies  are 
now  living  under  the  same  terms.  Compromise  has  precluded 
all  necessity  for  revolution. 

With  the  instinct  of  real  sufferers,  the  Piedmontese  have 
immediately  laid  their  fingers  on  the  sore  place.  They  have 
declared  war  to  their  priests.  Anxious  to  m^e  amends  for  the 
bigotry  of  his  forefathers,  the  present  king  has  bidden  his  minis¬ 
ters  tidce  the  initiative,  and  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  this 
anti-clerical  crusade.  No  government  could  have  acted  with 
more  tact  and  wisdom,  or  with  more  fearless  consistency ;  nor 
could  it  have  been  seconded  with  greater  earnestness  and  unani¬ 
mity  on  the  part  of  its  subjects.  Even  the  old  women  took 
side  against  the  priests.  Those  arrogant  prelates,  driven  from 
Turin  and  Cagliari  with  unexampled  ignominy,  must  at  any 
rate  have  not  a  little  damped  the  spirits  of  the  Roman  Court, 
otherwise  too  much  inflated  with  its  success  in  France,  in 
Austria,  in  England  itself. 

Chapels  are  thrown  open  at  Turin  and  Genoa  for  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Italians  in  their  own  language ;  and 
pamphlets  and  journals  are  published  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  long-tortured  Waldenses,  —  who  being  now  thoroughly 
Italianised  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  have  provided  that 
none  of  their  ministers  shall  be  ordained,  unless  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  at  least  two  years  at  a  Tuscan  university,  and  are 
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spreading  their  glad  tidings  {la  huona  Novella*)  on  a  ground  not 
unprepared  for  their  reception.  A  portion  of  Milton’s  prayer 
on  behalf  of  the  *  slaughtered  saints  ’  of  his  famous  sonnet  has 
a  chance  of  coming  to  pass  at  last.  For  all  this  we  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  either  Piedmont  or  Italy  are  in  any  great  hurry  to 
throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Protestants.  We  must 
leave  God  to  take  care  of  his  own  Truth,  and  would  only  fain 
see  it  placed  every  where  beyond  the  thrall  of  priestly  tyranny. 

Nor  is  it  the  Church  only  that  needs  reform  in  that  old  land 
of  abuse.  Aristocratic  prerogative  in  the  army,  in  the  court, 
in  all  branches  of  administration,  has  struck  root  too  deep  for 
mere  words  to  shake  it :  but  the  people  are  working  at  it  with 
a  will ;  and  if  the  sovereign  and  his  prime  minister,  the  old 
painter  and  poet,  the  veteran  patriot,  Massimo  d’Azeglio,  shoul^ 
be  both  too  fond  of  ease  and  pleasure  to  do  much  themselves, — 
(for  of  their  uprightness  and  highmindedness,  of  their  courage 
and  enei^  in  extreme  need,  no  man  ever  doubted),  —  they 
are  at  least  the  most  sincere  disciples  of  the  Laissez-faire 
school;  and  under  them  are  men  —  such  as  Cavour  and  Li 
Marmora,  Siccardi,  Farini,  and  a  host  of  others, — eager  to 
make  up  for  any  want  of  activity  in  their  leaders.  Piedmont 
has  been  handsomely  rewarded  for  her  frank  hospitality  to  the 
Lombard  and  Tuscan  exiles.  Turin  has  become  the  Athens  of 
Italy.  The  elite  of  Italian  genius  and  valour  from  East  and 
South  has  taken  shelter  there :  the  soul  of  the  nation  is  stirring 
in  its  bosom.  Meanwhile,  the  country  may  have  no  slight 
trouble  in  resisting  the  fretful  improvident  haste,  too  natural  in 
men  that  live  by  hope  only.  For  it  is  undeniable,  that  there  is 
a  wind  abroad  any  thing  but  favourable,  both  from  its  direction 
and  its  vehemence,  to  human  advancement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Piedmontese  are  strong  enough  apparently  to  withstand  the 
blast,  and  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  improvement  can  now¬ 
adays  never  proceed  too  cautiously  and  gradually  to  be  certain 
and  safe. 

Piedmont,  in  short,  has  done  much,  and  is  sure  to  do  more, 
for  itself.  Could  it  abstract  itself  from  all  national  association, 
it  would  stand  on  the  safest  basis.  For  France  must  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  awake  from  her  present  ignominious  dreaim,  and  desist 
from  all  insidious  or  overbearing  attempts  on  her  neighbours’ 
liberties ;  and  Austria,  in  the  midst  of  dl  her  blustering  tone, 
needs  the  most  miraculous  efforts  only  to  keep  her  own.  The 
mutual,  eternal,  inevitable  jealousy  of  those  two  Powers  will, 
under  all  circumstances,  constitute  the  security  of  the  interme- 

•  The  title  of  an  Evangelical  Journal  in  Turin. 
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diftte  State,  eo  long  as  this  latter  is  satisfied  with  its  original 
position.* 

But  how  long  will  Piedmont  be  allowed  to  run  its  own  race, 
to  follow  its  old  policy,  to  keep  within  its  dd  limits  ?  How  far 
can  it  control  its  own  destinies,  and  consider  itself  a  free  agent  ? 
Behold,  it  has  ceased  to  belong  to  itself;  it  has  become  one 
with  Italy :  it  has  a  fearful  pledge  to  redeem !  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  Piedmont  is  arming  for  impending  conflicts. 
The  contest  is  waging  at  this  Yerv  moment.  Political  orga¬ 
nisation,  freedom  of  discussion,  already  imply  constant  an¬ 
tagonism,  active  enmity  with  Austria.  Every  day  in  which 
Piedmont  reconciles  order  with  freedom,  in  which  it  proves 
the  capability  of  the  Italian  people  for  self-government,  it 
wins  a  battle  for  itself  —  for  Italy  —  for  humanity.  This 
rehabilitation  of  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  Italian  nation,  is  a 
preliminary  step  towards  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  The  independence  of  Italy  is  half  accomplished,  when  it  is 
proved  that  she  is  worthy  of  it.  It  conveys  too  flat  a  refuta-  * 
tion  to  the  ungenerous  assertions  of  those  who  would  doom  a 
nation  to  etem^  death  on  the  ground  of  its  previous  abuse  of 
life.  The  contrast  between  Western  and  Eastern  or  Southern 
Italy  —  between  the  peaceful  debate  on  laws  in  Turin  and  the 
state  of  siege  at  Milan,  —  is  edifying  to  all  Europe.  Thus  do 
the  Italians  govern  themselves  —  thus  are  they  governed  by 
foreigners  I 

In  this  sense  is  Piedmont  conquering  Italy.  We  speak  here 
neither  of  territorial  aggregation  nor  of  political  subjection. 
When  Naples,  Rome,  or  Tuscany  shall  have  learned  to  assume 
as  firm  and  dignified  an  attitude  as  Piedmont  has  now  already  at¬ 
tained,  little  will  it  matter  whether  they  form  one  compact  State 
with  it,  or  whether  they  join  with  it  in  a  bond  of  confederacy. 
The  advantage  of  solid  organisation  gave  Piedmont  all  its 
preponderance  in  1848.  Prince  and  people  came  into  the  field 
with  one  mind  and  one  will ;  — one  body,  under  the  impulse  of 
one  soul.  The  outbreak  of  the  war  of  Lombardy  was  hailed  as 
a  signal  for  mutual  amnesty.  The  eagerness  for  a  great  national 
effort  blotted  out  the  remembrance  of  all  local  differences ;  and 
those  whom  the  hope  of  victory  had  united,  no  force  of  adver- 
uty  could  put  asunder.  Elsewhere  the  reconciliation  was  hol¬ 
low.  Hence  that  irresolution  inseparable  from  mutual  mistrust. 
Romans  and  Tuscans  brought  their  evil  passions  on  the  battle¬ 
field  of  their  fatherland.  Prostrate  under  the  heel  of  Austria, 


*  ‘  Signoreggiar  ben  ne  vorriamo  entrambi, 

Ma  r  uuo  air  altro  il  vieta.’ 

(^La  Congiura  de'  PazzL) 
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they  still  indolged  their  ill-timed,  however  not  unreasonable, 
rancour  against  their  rulers.  Party  spirit  would  stop  short  of 
nothing  but  utter  ruin,  degradation,  enslavement. 

Happy  is  the  Prince  who  holds  his  people,  like  his  sword,  in 
his  grasp !  The  same  evil  spirit  of  mistrust  and  hatred  directed 
its  shaft  against  Charles  Albert  no  less  than  against  the  Pope 
or  the  Grand  Duke.  Piedmont,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
impeded  in  its  march :  Demagogy  wrenched  an  all  but  assured 
victory  from  its  hands,  but  did  not  succeed  further  in  shaking 
its  unity,  in  dividing  it  against  itself.  The  mere  nucleus  of  a 
State,  limited  in  aspiration  no  less  than  in  size,  it  was  at  least 
capable  of  singleness  of  purpose.  With  the  exception  of  Genoa, 
it  was  one  in  the  attack,  one  in  the  retreat.  No  trifling 
achievement  was  that :  indeed,  an  unprecedented  prodigy  in 
the  annals  of  Italy!  At  the  time  that  Maurienne  and  Susa 
first  acknowledged  the  rule  of  one  Count  in  the  North  of 
Italy,  Naples  and  Sicily  were  brought  under  the  sceptre  of 
one  King  in  the  South.  Yet  mark  the  contrast.  That  South¬ 
ern  State,  inhabited  by  one  race,  bound  to  the  same  destinies, 
is  eternally  tending  to  separation.  Remove  the  crushing  force, 
and  immediate  dissolution  ensues. 

So  much  for  the  mere  talent  of  constructiveness.  Honour, 
eternal  honour,  to  those  who  knew  how  to  bring  two  or  three 
Italian  tribes  to  pull  together.  We  will  take  the  result  as 
it  is :  without  reference  to  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  or  to  the 
means  which  achieved  it.  To  the  shame  of  the  human  race 
be  it  said,  it  was  every  where  tyranny — tyranny  alone — that 
gave  union  and  stability  to  great  national  aggregates.  What 
Henry  VII.  did  for  England  or  Louis  XI.  for  France,  the 
House  of  Savoy  achieved  for  Piedmont  —  perhaps  for  Italy. 
Shall  that  House  reap  the  benefit  of  this  indubitable,  inesti¬ 
mable  good  which  God  was  pleased  to  work  through  its  agency  ? 
Shall  a  descendant  of  the  Counts  of  Maurienne  ever  clutch  the 
sceptre  of  Lombardy  ?  That  sceptre  which  complaisant  genea¬ 
logists  suppose  may  be  claimed  as  the  heritage  of  Beranger  II. 
of  Ivrea;  which,  at  any  rate,  has  hovered  dim  and  faint  in  the 
air  before  the  eager  glance  of  more  than  one  prince  of  this 
cautious  race. 

The  fate  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  we  repeat,  hangs  on  the 
scales  on  which  that  of  royalty  is  weighed.  Victor  Emanuel  III. 
would  certainly  meet  with  but  little  mercy  at  the  hands  of 
republicans,  if  he  alone  stood  .in  the  way  of  their  universal 
scheme  of  democracy.  Indeed,  we  are  told  he  is  weary  of  his 
royal  game,  and  no  one  would,  perhaps,  be  more  fain  to  give  it 
up,  if  he  could  hope,  by  following  the  Example  of  his  father,  of 
the  great  Victor  Amadeus,  of  Amadeus  VIII.,  of  so  many 
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others  of  his  line,  to  do  more  for  the  public  welfare  than  by 
consenting  to  remain  in  harness  to  the  end  of  the  course.  The 
throne  of  Sardinia  is  as  safe  as  any  other  in  Europe,  and  no 
safer.  We  are  not  claiming  for  the  dynasty  that  glorious  era 
■which  seems  so  plainly  to  be  in  store  for  the  State. 

There  are  those  who  delight  in  fortuitous  analogies;  and 
derive  their  prognostics  from  vague  coincidences  of  names  and 
dates.  For  them  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  bodied 
forth  in  the  reproduction  of  the  names  both  of  the  builder  of 
the  city  and  of  the  founder  of  Imperial  power,  in  the  person  of 
the  last  wearer  of  the  purple  in  the  West.  We  leave  these 
superstitious  triflers  to  speculate  on  the  probable  career  of  the 
young  heir  of  Sardinia,  who  happens  to  bear  the  very  name  of  the 
White-handed  founder  of  the  dynasty ;  —  a  name,  too,  revived 
now  after  an  interval  of  above  six  centnries.  Is  the  reigning 
line  to  end,  as  it  began,  with  a  Humbert  ?  or  shall  the  work  ot 
the  First  Humbert  be  completed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Fourth? 

Last  King  of  Sardinia  —  or  First  King  of  Italy  ? 

We  raise  not  the  curtain  of  coming  events.  We  merely 
investigate  the  memorials  of  by-gone  ages,  and  would  not  even 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  saying  that  ‘  the  Past  is  parent 
*  to  the  Future.’ 


The  late  ministerial  crisis  at  Turin  conveys  a  confirmation  of 
all  we  have  advanced.  The  extreme  left,  or  democratic  party, 
headed  by  M.  Ratazzi — one  of  those  hare-brained  statesmen 
who  hurried  Piedmont  into  war  with  Austria  in  1849,  thereby 
hastening  the  downfall  of  freedom,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  all 
over  the  Continent — have  had  their  day,  and  it  was  but  one. 

The  election  of  a  President  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  con¬ 
sequent  on  the  death  of  M.  Pinelli,  has  brought  into  light  a 
scissure  long  since  existing  between  Count  Cavour  and  Massimo 
d’Azeglio.  At  the  election  of  M.  Pinelli’s  successor,  the  Cavour 
party,  for  reasons  best  known  to  that  gentleman,  came  to  an 
unnatural  understanding  with  the  so-called  ‘  liberal’  party,  and 
a  vote  in  favour  of  M.  Ratazzi  was  the  consequence  of  this 
combination. 

This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  led  to  the  resignation  of  the 
D’Azeglio  Ministry ;  and  the  two  new  ‘  friends,’  Cavour  and 
Ratazzi,  were  charged  with  the  formation  of  an  administration 
—  an  impracticable  task.  Upon  their  avowed  inability  to 
undertake  the  Government,  the  King  once  more  sent  for 
D’Azeglio,  and  the  Cabinet  is  now  as  it  was,  with  the  exception 
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of  Cavour,  Galva^o,  and  Farini,  for  whom  Cibrario,  Femati, 
and  Buoncompagni  have  been  respectively  substituted. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  arrangement  is  merely 
temporary.  The  country  can  well  dispense  neither  with 
D’Azeglio  nor  with  Cavour. 

M.  d’Azeglio  is  a  poet,  an  artist,  a  man  of  taste  and  pleasure ; 
he  is,  further,  disabled  by  wounds  and  infirmities.  Great  ex¬ 
ertions,  with  the  exception  of  occasional  fits  and  starts,  cannot 
be  expected,  nor  justly  demanded,  of  him,  but  he  is  nevertheless 
indispensable,  as  magni  nominis  vmbra.  Without  him,  so  long 
as  he  lives,  no  government  in  Piedmont  can  inspire  either 
respect  or  confidence.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is 
much  to  do,  and  the  President  of  the  Council  must  learn  at 
least  laissez  faire.  The  State  of  Piedmont,  from  centuries  of 
abuse,  is  a  downright  Augean  stable,  and  the  late  Minister  of 
Finance  was  the  very  Hercules  for  its  purification.  Freedom 
in  Piedmont,  and,  what  is  more,  public  prosperity  and  reason¬ 
able  progress,  are  strangled  by  courtly  favouritism,  and  insolent 
aristocratic  nepotism.  Now,  though  Count  Cavour  is  an  aris¬ 
tocrat,  a  hater  profani  vulgi  at  heart,  and  though,  in  1846,  he 
made  himself,  merely  on  account  of  manners,  obnoxious  as  a 
Codino  (pig-tailed  retrogradist),  —  yet  he  has  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  a  constitutional  State  must  be  ruled  by  its  true 
aristocracy :  that  is,  that  either  the  nobility  must  put  forth  new 
energies  and  abilities,  or  must  acquiesce  and  see  power  pass  into 
the  hands  of  ‘  better  men.’  The  army,  court,  and  diplomacy 
were  matter  of  strict  monopoly.  It  was  this  evil  that  Cavour 
attempted  to  remedy  by  the  adoption  of  the  revolutionary  prin¬ 
ciple  :  to  new  measures  new  men. 

D’Azeglio,  by  a  strange  contrast,  has  been,  and  is,  a  con¬ 
temner  of  all  save  personal  distinction,  proud  to  have  earned  his 
bread  by  his  pen  and  his  easel :  but  he  has  not  strength  of  mind, 
enough  to  tear  himself  loose  from  all  connexions  of  family  and 
caste:  he  exaggerates  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  by  toa 
open  a  war  witli  that  old  noblesse,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  ^ 
impotent  for  evil  as  for  good.  D’Azeglio,  therefore,  talks  of 
reform,  of  promotion  of  true  merit,  but  has  in  reality  ventured 
to  do  but  little  in  his  own  department,  and  not  allowed  much 
to  be  done  in  those  of  his  colleagues. 

All  this  we  say  from  honest  conviction,  as  well-wishers  to 
Piedmont,  and  full  of  great  veneration  for  its  Prime  Minister. 
Glad  as  we  arc  that  the  country  has  not  been  placed  under  the 
control  of  men  who  would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with  their 
jealous  neighbours  ere  they  were  four  and  twenty  hours  older, 
we  are  also  anxious  that  it  should  not  be  laid  under  the  rule  of 
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ministers  whose  conservatism  mif^ht  degenerate  into  immove- 
ableness.  The  breach  between  D’Azeglio  and  bis  former  col¬ 
league  is  looked  upon  as  by  no  means  irreparable :  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  State  may  soon  agtun  be  under  the  influence  of  its 
hundred-handed  financier. 

In  the  mean  time,  all  that  has  happened  so  lately  only  cor¬ 
roborates  our  conclusion :  that  Constitutionalism,  by  which  we 
mean  freedom  upon  just  and  moderate  principles,  is  what  best 
suits  Piedmont  under  the  present  difficult  circumstances.  The 
party,  which  under  the  name  of  democracy  and  patriotism  would 
subvert  all  internal  order,  and  provoke  and  almost  justify  foreign 
aggression — ere  great  European  vicissitudes  afford  Piedmont 
even  the  chance  of  one  day’s  noble  resbtance — will  never  be 
allowed  to  work  out  its  mischievous  purposes,  even  if  it  profit 
by  an  instant  of  ill-humour  in  some  discontented,  ambitious  i 
persons  amongst  its  opponents.  In  or  out  of  office,  Cavour  is 
pledged  to  support  the  present  Government,  and  the  *  right  ’ 
party  is  more  than  ever  unbroken. 

Let  D’Azeglio  and  other  good  men  and  true  make  the  best 
of  their  advantage.  Let  them  be  assured  that  brisk  and  whole¬ 
some  reform  need  not  lead  to  revolution,  and  that  the  upholding 
of  national  dignity  and  independence  —  with  more  consistency 
than  has  been  shown  with  regard  to  that  fatal  law  on  the  press 
— need  cause  no  apprehension  of  serious  foreign  displeasure. 

We  think  little  of  a  King  that  would  not  write  *  Dieu  et 
‘  mon  droit’  on  his  escutcheon.  Whether  or  not  Piedmont  has 
acted  up  to  that  device,  in  the  late  measures  for  the  suppression 
of  libels,  we  will  leave  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
to  decide. 


Art.  IV. — 1.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles'  Memoirs;  Journals;  His¬ 
tory  of  Java. 

2.  Moor's  Miscellanies  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

3.  Sir  J.  Brooke's  Journals.  Mundy.  Keppell. 

4.  Papers  relating  to  the  P'racies  committed  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  to  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  Netherlands 
Government  for  their  Repression  in  the  years  1816-44.  Par¬ 
liamentary  Paper. 

5.  Singapore  Journals,  1831-52. 

T  T  would  be  easy  to  prepare  a  lengthened  catalogue  of  books 
and  pamphlets  which  have  been  published  on  the  two  points 

to  which  we  would  direct  the  reader’s  attention  as  briefly  as  is 
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consistent  with  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  the  preceding 
Numbers  of  this  Review  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  consider  the  works  of  writers  who  have  dealt  with  many 
interesting  features  of  the  Indian  Islands.  Taking  these  as 
text-books,  we  have,  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  endeavoured 
to  sketch  forth  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  this  lovely  region 
with  its  cloudless  skies,  its  placid  seas,  and  its  groves  of  perfume. 
However  much  inclination  prompts  us  to  a  repetition  of  the  grate¬ 
ful  theme,  we  would,  for  the  moment,  coniine  attention  to  the 
two  points  indicated  by  the  title  affixed  to  the  present  paper. 
The  islanders  are  given  up  to  rude  taskmasters  —  to  native 
chiefs  of  their  own  blood  —  to  the  Malays,  those  Normans  of 
the  Indian  Seas — to  the  crafty  spoliations  of  wandering  Chinese 
—  or  to  the  still  more  grinding  tyranny  of  Europeans  who  have 
farmed  this  region  with  an  exclusive  view  to  their  own  mercan¬ 
tile  advantage  since  the  days  when  Alphonzo  di  Albuquerque 
first  reached  Acheen  Head.  Two  exceptions  there  have  been  in 
three  centuries  and  a  half  to  this  dismal  catalogue  of  commercial 
buccaneers;  and,  happily,  England  can  claim  them  both  as 
children  of  her  own  soil. 

The  names  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffies  and  of  Sir  James  Brooke 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  two  topics  of  Dutch  diplo¬ 
macy,  and  native  piracy,  in  the  Indian  Seas.  Since  the  British 
flag  first  floated  over  the  residence  of  Buitenzoig,  it  is  idle  for 
the  diplomatists  of  the  Hague  to  play  at  mysteries.  Since  the 
schooner  *  Royalist’  dropped  her  anchor  abreast  of  Muda  Has- 
sim’s  dwelling  at  Sarawak,  the  extirpation  of  Indian  piracy  has 
remained  a  mere  question  of  time.  These  two  remarkable  men 
are  respectively  the  heroes  of  the  two  epochs  which  we  design 
to  illustrate.  If  any  student  or  practical  politician  should 
desire  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  let  hiip  refer  to  the 
authors  whose  works  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper.  In  these  writings  he  will  either  find  the  information  he 
requires,  or  be  directed  to  sources  from  which  he  may  derive 
still  more  exact  knowledge.  It  is  not  our  design  to  criticise 
these  works  chapter  by  chapter,  but  to  illustrate  the  subjects 
with  which  they  profess  to  deal.  Dutch  diplomacy  and  Native 
piracy  have  been  the  two  great  curses  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
Of  each  in  its  order. 

Precisely  two  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since  a  Dutch 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Houtman,  —  Captmn  Major  Hout- 
man,  as  he  loved  to  style  himself,  —  reached  the  shores  of  Java. 
The  leader  of  the  expedition  landed  at  Bantam,  and  soon  bound 
himself  in  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
native  ruler  of  the  place,  against  the  Portuguese.  Two  or  three 
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years  passed  away,,  and  the  Dutch  factory  at  Bantam  was 
awakened  from  its  dreams  of  tranquil  monopoly.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  just  granted  the  charter  of  incorporation  to  the 
English  East  Indian  Company.  The  originators  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  had  despatched  a  fleet  of  four  ships  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Lancaster  to  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  little  squadron 
had  first  touched  at  Acheen,  the  very  port  to  which  Captain 
Hastings  was  directed  but  eight  years  ago  with  the  *  Harlequin’ 
and  *  Wanderer’  to  require  satisfaction  for  the  pillage  of  an  Arab 
brig  which  had  been  attacked  when  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  flag.  Acheen  Head  is  the  portal  of  the  Malacca  Straits. 
From  the  days  of  Captain  Lancaster  to  the  days  of  Captain 
Hastings,  so  little  had  been  effected  by  the  British  to  secure 
their  interests  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe  I  Captain  Lancaster 
Sidled  away  from  Acheen  to  Bantam,  where  he  found  Houtman 
and  his  Dutchmen  in  quiet  possession.  But  it  was  not  a  difficult 
matter  to  induce  the  ruler  of  Bantam  to  permit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  British  factory  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Dutch. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  presumed,  from  the  traditions  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  that  Houtman  and  his  party  were  looked  upon 
with  an  evil  eye  by  the  native  powers.  After  a  preliminary 
massacre  at  Bantam,  they  had  touched  at  one  of  the  ports  of 
Madura.  The  prince  of  the  country,  desirous  of  paying  his 
respects  to  the  strangers  from  beyond  the  sea,  went  out  to  meet 
them  at  the  head  of  a  large  procession  of  boats.  Whether  from 
error,  cowardice,  or  intention,  the  Dutch  commander  mistook 
their  errand,  and  fired  into  the  boats.  A  frightful  massacre 
ensued,  which  is  still  remembered  in  the  island  as  the  Glencoe 
of  Madura.  At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  Ban¬ 
tam  was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance.  There  were 
established  in  the  town  traders  from  Arabia  and  Persia,  from 
Pegu,  and  from  the  coast  of  Malabar.  There  were  Moom  and 
Turks  a  few,  and  Chinamen  in  abundance.  There  could  have 
been  no  great  difficulty  at  first,  either  for  Captain  Lancaster  or 
Houtman  in  procuring  a  carte-de-sgour  from  the  authorities  of 
the  place,  and  every  facility  for  carrying  on  their  trade.  The 
Javans  had  as  yet  to  learn  the  real  meaning  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  world.  They 
appear  to  have  thought  that  their  visitors  from  the  West  could 
be  played  off*,  nation  against  nation,  with  perfect  security  to 
themselves.  The  Dutch  were  to  expel  the  Portuguese ;  and 
the  English  the  Dutch  —  as  a  nail  drives  out  a  naiL  They 
were  destined  to  be  soon  cruelly  undeceived.  A  few  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  factory  at  Bantam,  the 
chief  officer  of  the  settlement,  finding  himself  hampered  by  the 
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presence  of  European  rivals,  determined  upon  removing  the 
factory  to  Batavia.  In  the  name  of  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Jakatra,  a 
Javan  State  which  lies  eastward  of  Bantam.  Batavia,  with  its 
miasmata  and  salt  marshes,  had  no  existence  then.  This 
pestilential  spot  was  fixed  upon  by  the  Dutch  as  their  centre  of 
operations,  and,  in  a  political  and  commercial  sense,  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The  treaty  between  the  high 
contracting  parties  may  stand  as  the  model  for  all  subsequent 
contracts  of  the  like  nature  entered  into  between  the  Dutch  and 
the  native  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  At  the  risk  of 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  for  a  few  sentences,  we 
would  invite  comparison  between  the  clauses  of  this  J^atra 
treaty  and  those  of  Jhe  treaty  between  Holland  and  the  Sultan 
of  Jambi,  which  have  been  concocted  subsequently  to  the  great 
settlement  of  March  1824.  M.  Verstolk  de  S^len  commu¬ 
nicated  the  terms  of  this  treaty  to  Sir  E.  Disbrowe  as  the 
very  mould  in  which  all  similar  contracts  between  the  Dutch 
and  the  rulers  of  the  Archipelago  were  to  be  cast.  Let  us  see 
how  much  we  have  gained  by  all  our  concessions,  and  all  our 
diplomacy  in  the  well  nigh  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

The  convention  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Prince  of  Jaka¬ 
tra  contains  the  following  stipulations.  I.  There  is  to  be  fiee 
trade  between  the  contracting  parties.  II.  An  eligible  place  of 
residence  is  to  be  granted  to  the  Dutch.  III.  The  territory  of 
Jakatra,  in  case  of  invasion,  is  to  be  defended  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  both  parties.  IV.  All  goods  are  to  pay  duty,  save 
such  as  are  imported  in  Dutch  or  Chinese  bottoms.  V.  The 
Prince  of  Jakatra  to  close  his  ports  against  other  European 
nations.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  excluded  by  name. 
Before  transcribing  the  terms  of  the  Jambi  treaty,  we  would 
call  attention  to  the  fourth  article  above  cited,  as  it  contains 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  policy  ou  which  the  Dutch  have  acted 
with  steady  singleness  of  purpose  for  the  last  250  years.  The 
Chinese  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  same  commercial  privilege  as 
the  Dutch  at  Jakatra.  The  Chinese  have  followed  the  Dutch 
throughout  tTieir  Eastern  conquests  as  the  vulture  settles  upon 
the  prey  which  the  hyaena  has  stricken  down.  They  possess  all 
the  properties  required  in  intermediate  agents.  They  must, 
indeed,  be  ruled  with  an  iron  hand ;  hut  with  care  ne^  never 
arouse  the  serious  apprehensions  of  the  authorities.  As  Asiatics, 
they  are  more  fitted  to  fill  the  post  of  publicans  and  tax  gatherers 
over  the  immediate  cultivators  of  the  soil  —  for  there  is  no  kind 
of  fraud  or  deception  which  they  do  not  understand.  As 
Chinese,  they  will  never  make  common  cause  with  the  mass  of 
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the  native  population,  whom  they  hate  and  despise.  They  will 
screw  out  of  the  miserable  peasant  a  heavier  contribution  to  the 
Dutch  treasury  than  the  Malay  could  obtain  from  the  Dyak,  or 
the  Mameluke  from  the  Copt.  They  will,  at  the  same  time, 
wring  from  him  still  more  considerable  gains  on  their  own 
behalf.  The  Dutch  Government  farms  out  a  district  to  a 
Chinese  contractor :  that  contractor  will,  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  make  a  fortune,  and  return  to  China,  having  in 
the  meanwhile  scrupulously  adhered  to  the  terms  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Dutchman,  was  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  as  between  master  and  slave.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  found  existing  in  Java. 

But  to  return  to  the  model  treaty  of  the  Hague :  we  find 
that  by  its  third  article  a  district  or  country  is  placed  for  ever 
under  the  sovereignty  of  Holland ;  by  the  fourth  article  a  pen¬ 
sion  is  settled  on  the  ruler  in  return  for  his  act  of  self-immolation ; 
by  the  fifth  article  the  Dutch  are  to  have  the  right  of  occupying 
all  existing  forts,  and  of  erecting  and  occupying  new  fortifications 
at  their  pleasure.  The  sixth  article  places  the  entire  control 
over  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  district  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch ;  and,  finally,  by  the  eighth  article  the  Netherlands 
tariff  is  substituted  for  the  tariff  actually  in  force  whatever  that 
may  be.  Such  are  the  provisions  of  the  model  treaty  which  at 
this  moment  the  Dutch  are  attempting  to  fasten  on  the  native 
princes  of  the  Archipelago,  notwithstanding  the  authoritative 
language  of  the  great  treaty  of  March  1824,  between  his 
Britannic  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

From  the  year  1621  until  the  present  time  Batavia  has  re- 
miuned  the  capital  town  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  with  the 
exception  of  that  brief  interval  when  the  counsels  of  the  Earl  of 
Minto  and  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  prevailed,  and  the  island  of 
Java,  with  its  dependencies,  became  annexed  to  the  British 
Empire.  Sixty-two  years  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of 
Batavia,  and  the  English  were  fairly  driven  out  of  the  field  by 
their  rivals,  and  forc^  to  quit  Bantam — so  successfully  had  the 
Dutchmen  managed  their  affairs.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of 
these  remarks  to  lay  before  the  reader  even  what  is  known 
of  the  unscrupulous  methods  by  which  the  islands  were  brought 
into  such  subjection.  To  execute  the  task  suitably,  it  would  be 
necessary  rather  to  write  a  history  than  to  offer  comments  upon 
histories  already  written.  The  work  which  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  published  under  the  title  of  a  *  History  of  Java,’  is  no 
history  at  all,  but  a  most  admirable  digest  of  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  Javans  at  the  time  the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
at  Buitenzorg.  In  saying  thus  much,  let  it  not  be  supposed 
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that  we  would  cast  even  a  passing  slur  upon  the  work  of  an 
illustrious  man.  There  is  nothing  amiss  about  it  but  the  title. 
Sir  Stamford  Baffles  has  measured  out  the  island  in  its  length 
and  breadth  —  he  has  described  in  three  or  four  most  admirable 
chapters  its  mineral  and  vegetable  productions — the  commercial 
and  agricultural  arrangements  of  the  people — and  their  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  He  bas  conducted  us  to  their  festivities, 
their  tournaments,  and  their  bull-fights,  —  their  wild-beast 
pantomimes,  and  the  fantastic  exhibition  of  their  scenic  shadows. 
He  has  told  us  how  the  Javan  bride  and  bridegroom  on  their 
wedding-day  throw  bundles  of  siri  at  each  other  to  ascertain 
which  of  them  will  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  married  state  — 
he  has  shown  us  the  child  in  its  cradle  of  bambu  —  and  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  committed  to  fire  or  water,  or  exposed 
against  the  forest  trees  to  gradual  decay.  It  should  scarcely  be 
matter  of  reproach  that  the  chapters  of  his  work  which  profess 
to  contain  the  annals  of  the  island  constitute  rather  materials 
for  history  than  history  itself.  The  book  was  given  hurriedly 
to  the  press  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose,  and  would  have 
required  careful  revision  and  elaboration  ere  the  body  of  the 
work  had  been  brought  into  harmony  with  the  title-page.  No 
one  would  have  been  so  competent  to  do  this  as  Sir  Stamford 
himself.  He  was  the  correspondent  of  Marsden,  and  had  closed 
Leyden’s  eyes.  He  had  been  resident  Governor  at  Buitenzoi^ 
and  Bencoolen,  and  had  himself  personally  explored  the  great 
islands  of  Java  and  Sumatra.  From  his  position,  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  access  to  archives  and  sources  of  information  which  had 
been  carefully  sealed  up  from  European  eyes  since  the  days  of 
Ciq)tiun  Major  Houtman.  The  Eastern  Archipelago  had  been 
the  passion  of  his  life ;  and  this  passion  he  had  gratified  to  his 
heart’s  content.  In  the  minds  of  Englishmen,  these  islands  of 
perfumes  and  cinnamon-groves,  of  unruffled  seas  and  cloudless 
skies,  were  identified  with  the  name  of  this  illustrious  man, 
until  the  achievements  and  adventures  of  Sir  James  Brooke  had 
attracted  general  attention.  It  is  the  more  lamentable  that  so 
valuable  a  life  should  have  been  so  prematurely  cut  off,  ere 
time  was  allowed  him  to  place  the  results  of  his  great  experience 
upon  record  for  the  delight  and  information  of  posterity. 

^mething,  indeed,  has  been  preserved  by  the  piety  and 
solicitude  of  his  widow.  It  is  but  just  to  pay  a  passing  tribute 
of  respect  to  this  lady,  who  still  survives.  How  great,  but 
how  transient,  was  the  happiness  granted  to  her  at  Fort  Marl¬ 
borough,  and  during  the  period  she  accompanied  Sir  Stamford 
in  his  excursions  ^out  Sumatra  —  to  the  Hill  of  Mists  —  to 
Menagkabau,  the  cradle  of  the  Malayan  race.  She  was  happy 
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in  the  fame  and  honours  of  her  husband  —  happier  still  in  the 
strong  affection  of  as  warm  and  guileless  a  heart  as  ever  beat  in 
human  breast  —  and  in  the  growing  beauties  of  her  children. 
But  all  was  torn  from  her  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  There 
are  few  passages  in  print  of  a  more  agonising  character  than  the 
brief  notes  in  which  Sir  Stamford  records  the  successive  deaths 
of  his  children  and  friends.  His  widow  had  to  deplore  a  yet 
more  irreparable  loss. 

From  the  year  1683  until  the  year  1811  we  might  draw  a 
veil  over  the  Eastern  Archipelago  as  far  as  the  relations  between 
the  Dutch  and  English  are  concerned.  The  Dutch  had,  to 
outward  appearance,  conquered  in  the  strife;  but  their  cruel 
and  selBsh  policy  met  with  its  appropriate  requital.  If  the 
ancient  Nemesis  of  the  Greek  Mythology  ever  looms  in  shadowy 
terror  upon  the  horizon  of  a  Dutchman’s  apprehension,  she 
assumes  the  form  of  a  bailiff,  with  a  sheaf  of  protested  bills  in 
her  grasp.  Such  had  been  the  punishment  of  the  Netherlands 
Government  and  of  the  Dutch  East  Indian  Company.  Despite 
of  all  the  forced  sales  and  forced  deliveries,  of  the  depopulation 
of  the  islands,  and  of  the  destruction  of  the  spice  groves,  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  remained  a  source  of  embarrassment  to 
Amsterdam  and  the  Hague.  In  1730,  there  was  already  a  total 
loss  of  7,737,610;  and  in  the  year  1779,  this  loss  amounted  to 
84,985,425  guilders.  The  arrears  of  the  Company  subsequently 
were  set  at  85,000,000  of  florins,  of  which  67,707,583  had 
been  advanced  by  the  nation.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to 
sail  in  the  year  1791  for  Batavia,  to  see  if  any  beneficial  changes 
could  be  introduced  into  the  existing  arrangements.  What 
benefit  might  have  resulted  from  their  labours  we  know  not,  for 
the  genei^  breaking  out  of  hostilities  consequent  upon  the 
French  Revolution  necessarily  defeated  calculations  which  had 
been  based  upon  the  continuance  of  a  peaceful  trade.  But  when 
we  look  at  the  general  course  of  Dutch  policy  in  the  Eastern 
Islands,  as  well  since  as  before  the  revolutionary  war,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  suppose  that  any  improvements  suggested  would  have 
gone  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  or  materially  abated  the  system  of 
close  monopoly.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  the  power  of 
Holland  might  have  been  irresistibly  extended  over  her  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  the  year  1672,  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  130,000  combatants  —  directed  by  Turenne,  Cond4, 
Luxembourg,  Vauban,  —  had  passed  the  Rhine,  and  conquered 
the  provinces  of  Utrecht,  Over-Isselj  and  Gueldres.  Already 
the  French  forces  were  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam.  William  of 
Orange  was  but  twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  the  populace,  in 
a  frenzy,  had  murdered  the  brothers  De  Witt  At  this  critical 
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moment  the  Hollanders  counted  the  vessels  in  their  ports,  and 
found  that  fifty  thousand  families  might  be  transported  on  board 
of  them  to  Batavia.  Preparations  were  made  for  departure; 
but  other  counsels  prevailed.  The  sluices  at  Muiden  were 
opened.  The  districts  around  Amsterdam  and  the  towns  of 
Delft  and  Leyden  were  committed  to  the  protection  of  the 
Zuyder-Zee.  The  great  Monarch,  balked  of  his  expected  prey, 
was  fain  to  steal  back,  under  cover  of  a  Te  Denm,  to  Versailles ; 
and  left  his  generals  to  extricate  the  half-drowned  army  as  best 
they  might.  The  writer  may  be  pardoned  if  he  pause  for  a 
moment  to  dream  on  what  the  fate  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  might 
have  been,  had  the  last  Stuart  retained  possession  of  the  English 
throne  —  had  Holland  been  washed  out  from  the  map  of  Europe 
—  and  had  William  of  Orange  led  the  emigration  to  the  blue 
seas  of  Java  and  Borneo.  A  later  annexation  of  Holland  to 
France  was  indeed  fated  to  take  place,  but  not  until  the  names 
of  the  protagonists  of  those  days  had  long  been  blotted  out  of 
the  book  of  life. 

It  was  in  the  year  1809  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  turned 
his  glance  to  the  Eastern  Seas.  He  had  already  bestowed  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Holland  upon  his  brother  Louis;  and 
when  the  bloody  days  of  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Wagram,  had  left 
the  continent  of  Europe  prostrate  at  his  feet,  could  net  a  fresh 
battery  against  England  be  erected  in  that  distant  quarter 
of  the  globe?  Once  his  authority  absolutely  established 
throughput  the  Dutch  possessions,  and  he  might  indulge  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  of  striking  a  home-blow  at  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  in  Bengal.  Lord  Minto,  then  Governor-General, 
decided  instantly  to  attack  Java,  before  the  French  Emperor 
could  have  time  to  carry  out  his  plan.  It  is  but  justice  to  Sir 
Stamford  KafSes  to  mention  that  Lord  Minto  appears  to  have 
come  to  this  decision  mainly  upon  his  advice,  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  information  supplied  in  his  reports.  Be  this, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  expedition  sailed,  and  reached  the  Javan 
coast  by  a  passage  which  was  adopted  on  Sir  Stamford's  advice, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  naval  officers  attached  to  the  fleet. 
On  the  11th  of  August,  1811,  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuchty,  in  an 
official  report  to  the  Governor-General,  announced  the  capture 
of  Batavia,  and  the  conquest  of  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam  and 
Jakatra.  It  is  not  here  within  our  province  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  Sir  Stamford  Baffles’  too  short  administration  in  Java, 
nor  of  Lord  Castlereagh’s  improvident  treaty  of  August,  1814, 
by  which  all  the  colonies,  factories,  and  establishments  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  had  belonged  to  Holland  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  were  restored  to  her,  with  the  exception 
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of  Demerara,  Eseequibo,  Berbice,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

During  the  continuance  of  English  rule  a  very  moderate  tariff 
had  been  established  at  Batavia.  Scarcely  was  Java  re¬ 
stored  to  Holland,  when  apprehensions  —  which  turned  out  to 
be  well  founded  —  began  to  prevail  among  the  British  mer¬ 
chants.  It  was  said  the  Dutch  were  about  to  return  to  their 
policy  of  jealousy  and  exclusion.  In  the  year  1817,  in  reply  to 
an  inquiry  addressed  to  him  by  Lord  Clancarty,  the  Baron  de 
Nagel,  the  Dutch  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  denied  that  any 
such  tendency  influenced  the  course  of  the  Netherlands  diplo¬ 
macy.  Despite  of  this  assurance,  two  years  afterwards  oflScial 
information  was  received,  that  a  monopoly  tariff  had  again  been 
put  in  force  at  Batavia,  without  any  special  exception  in  favour 
of  British  commerce.  The  Dutch  Government  regarded  this 
measure  simply  as  one  of  Protection,  and  not  of  Exclusion. 
But  this  was  not  all.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  Dutch  were 
sedulously  engaged  in  extracting  treaties  from  the  native  princes, 
the  effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  restore  the  entire  ascen¬ 
dancy  of  the  Dutch  —  political  and  commercial  —  throughout 
the  islands.  There  are  but  two  high  roads  by  which  a  ship  sail¬ 
ing  from  Europe  by  the  Cape  would  penetrate  into  the  Eastern 
S^s.  She  must  either  make  her  way  by  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
or  the  Struts  of  Malacca.  The  keys  of  the  first  of  these  passes 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  and  they  were  doing 
their  utmost  to  consolidate  their  power  in  the  still  more  im¬ 
portant  passage  of  Malacca.  Thus  they  might  have  as  com¬ 
pletely  exercised  command  over  the  eastern  waters  as  the  owners 
of  EUsinore  over  the  Baltic,  or  the  sovereigns  of  the  Dardanelles 
over  the  Black  Sea.  Even  had  a  due  regard  to  our  dignity  and 
our  interests  permitted  us  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  exclusion 
firom  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  necessities  of  our  commerce 
with  China  imperatively  demanded  the  freedom  of  the  Straits. 
Nothing  would  have  been  left  to  us  but  a  perilous  and  circuitous 
route  by  the  Straits  of  Banda  and  Palawan,  where  the  naviga¬ 
tion  —  at  all  times  diflScult  —  is  in  certain  seasons  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  monsoon,  well  nigh  impracticable  for  ships  of  any 
burden  The  pretension  was,  however,  too  ridiculous  to  be 
seriously  entertained.  When  the  point  was  brought  forcibly 
under  the  notice  of  the  Netherlands  authorities,  they  disclaimed 
in  terms  their  intention  of  seizing  upon  these  great  vantage 
points.  Two  years  afterwards  Sir  Stamford  RaflSes  set  the 
question  at  rest  for  ever  by  establishing  the  settlement  at  Singa¬ 
pore.  Before  this  event,  and  during  three  years  of  recrimina¬ 
tion  and  angry  dispute,  turn  where  we  would  in  the  Archipelago, 
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we  fouod  the  Dutch  had  preceded  us.  Had  events  been  left  to 
follow  the  bias  which  was  then  communicated  to  them,  the 
result  must  have  been  an  entire  restoration  of  Dutch  ascen¬ 
dancy,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  British  merchant  from  all  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  profits  of  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Eastern  Islands.  This  brings  us  to  the  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  the  year  1824. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  be  at  the  pains  of  turning  to  a  good 
map  of  this  region,  and  of  examining  carefully  the  position  of 
the  islands,  he  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the 
intentions  of  the  negoriators  at  this  period.  Of  the  two  portals 
of  the  Archipelago,  as  far  as  European  ships  are  concerned,  one, 
the  Straits  of  Sunda,  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ; 
the  other,  the  Malacca  Straits,  is  to  be  abandoned  to  the 
English.  The  Dutch  retain  a  secure  access  to  the  Eastern 
Seas,  in  the  very  midst  of  their  own  principal  possessions.  The 
English  stipulate  for  the  naval  and  military  keys  of  the  Malacca 
Pass.  The  exigencies  of  our  trade  with  China  could  not  be 
satisfied  with  a  less  concession.  The  two  great  islands  of  Java 
and  Sumatra  —  in  pursuance  of  the  unfortunate  arrangement  of 
1814  —  are  ceded  to  Holland,  or  rather  the  previous  cession 
is  now  solemnly  confirmed.  We  contract  to  form  no  fresh 
treaties  with  the  native  princes  in  Sumatra ;  but  we  do  not,  for 
we  cannot,  abandon  the  obligations  of  any  treaties  made  with 
the  native  rulers  during  the  period  of  British  occupation. 
Territorial  acquisition  to  Great  Britain  there  is  none,  unless 
indeed  we  regard  the  idle  exequatur  of  his  Netherlands  Majesty 
to  the  commission  of  the  British  Governor  at  Singapore  in  the 
light  of  a  territorial  concession.  Beyond  this,  it  is  difiScult  to 
perceive  what  have  been  the  acquisitions  of  Great  Britain  in 
consequence  of  the  treaty  of  1824.  We  leave  the  Spice  Islands 
as  we  found  them,  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  We  bind  our¬ 
selves  not  to  violate  their  monopoly  in  that  quarter.  We  make 
no  special  stipulations  as  to  the  great  islands  of  Borneo  or 
Celebes.  Our  rights  of  settlement  are  there  what  they  were  all 
along,  or  as  the  rights  of  settlement  of  any  other  European 
nation.  The  only  condition  of  practical  importance  attach^  to 
future  settlements  is,  that  the  commercial  regulations  to  be 
adopted  by  either  nation  therein  shall  not  be  such  as  to  exclude 
the  subjects  of  the  other  from  a  reasonable  participation  in  the 
trade.  At  the  time  of  the  signatures  of  the  treaty,  indeed,  it 
was  stated  by  the  Dutch  diplomatists,  ‘  that  they  did  not  look 

*  for  anything  but  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  between 

*  the  subjects  of  the  two  Crowns,  and  their  dependencies  in  that 
‘  part  of  the  world.’  They  declared  that  *  in  no  treaty  which 
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*  they  had  made  since  the  Peace  was  there  any  article  excluding 

*  the  trade  of  British  subjects  from  the  ports  of  native  powers.’ 
Such  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  treaty  of  1824  was  formed. 
Such  were  to  be  the  returns  made  to  Great  Britain  for  admitting 
Holland  to  a  participation  in  her  Indian  trade,  and  for  render¬ 
ing  back  these  valuable  possessions  to  the  Dutch  flag.  Wc 
might  have  retained  Sumatra  and  Java  too  —  we  gave  them 
back.  We  asked  for  community  of  trade  with  the  countries  so 
given  up.  The  request  has  been  formally  admitted,  but  prac¬ 
tically  denied. 

Scucely  was  the  ink  dry  upon  the  signatures  attached  to  the 
Treaty  when  we  find  Mr.  Canning  and  M.  Falk  at  issue  as  to 
its  real  purport  and  meaning.  !M.  Falk  contended  that  the 
pretensions  of  British  subjects  to  trade  with  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  w'ere  not  warranted  by  its  terms.  An  ad  valorem  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  was  placed  on  English  goods  imported  into 
Batavia,  while  Dutch  goods  of  the  like  description  were  ad¬ 
mitted  free  of  any  duty  at  all.  Remonstrance  was  met  with 
argument,  protests,  and  inaction.  Thus  matters  went  on  until 
the  year  1831,  and  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
consequent  upon  the  French  Revolution. 

We  will  not  weary  the  reader’s  patience  by  entering  into  the 
successive  points  of  the  commerci^  disputes  that  arose  between 
the  English  merchants  and  Dutch  government  during  the  next 
eight  or  ten  years.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  year  1834  the 
previously  existing  duty  of  35  per  cent,  on  all  cotton  and 
woollen  goods  im])orted  from  countries  eastward  of  the  Cape 
was  raised  to  70  per  cent.  The  Dutch  answered  remonstrances 
on  the  subject  by  stating  that  the  measure  was  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  one,  and  directed  against  Belgian  manufactiures.  But 
throughout  this  whole  history  of  shifts  and  evasions  we  meet 
with  these  temporary  measures  at  every  turn.  There  is  always 
some  unfortunate  confusion  between  the  orders  sent  out  and  the 
orders  carried  into  effect.  There  is  always  some  temporary 
measure.  M.  Falk  will  communicate  wdth  his  colleagues,  or 
M.  Van  Zuylen  is  young  in  office.  In  point  of  fact  something 
unforeseen  is  constantly  occurring,  but  the  mistakes  run  all  one 
way  with  unerring  precision.  In  the  case  before  us,  what  re¬ 
cognition  can  be  found  in  the  treaty  of  1824,  of  such  a  prin¬ 
ciple  as  a  discriminating  duty,  accordingly  as  goods  might  be 
imported  from  the  eastward  or  westward  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope?  The  whole  weight  of  the  regulation,  of  course,  fell 
upon  shipments  or  transhipments  from  British  India.  So  agmn 
another  scheme  was  devised,  w'hich  was  equally  found,  upon 
'inquiry,  to  be  a  ‘temporary  measure,  by  which  all  importation 
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*  into  the  ports  of  Netherlands  India  was  interdicted  unless  the 

*  goods  so  imported  should  have  been  first  imported  into  one  of 

*  the  ports  of  Batavia,  Sourabaja,  or  Samarang.*  In  other 
words,  the  trade  to  the  native  ports  was  practicallj  closed 
against  the  English,  for  the  Dutch  combing  their  ackaow- 
le^ed  claim  to  a  monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade  in  their  own 
possessions  with  the  restrictions  above  mentioned.  The  effect 
of  the  measure  was  entirely  to  root  up  the  profitable  trade  that 
had  been  carried  on  between  Singapore  and  the  smaller  ports  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  prior  to  this  unwarrantable  regulation. 

Of  still  more  consequence  was  the  discovery  made  about  the 
same  time,  that  the  Dutch  were  busily  engaged  in  making 
treaties  with  the  native  princes,  on  the  model  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Sultan  of  Jambi,  the  clauses  of  which  we  have  already  com- 
mred  with  the  provisions  of  the  first  treaty  ever  made  by  the 
Dutch  in  these  waters.  The  effect  of  such  a  policy,  if  success¬ 
fully  carried  out  but  for  a  few  years,  would,  of  course,  have 
been  the  entire  banishment  of  the  English  trader  from  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  It  was  the  one  point  on  which  our 
negotiators  had  most  earnestly  insisted  throughout  the  progress 
of  the  discussion,  and  on  which  they  had  expressed  themselves 
in  the  clearest  and  most  emphatic  language.  The  Netherlands 
diplomatists  were  informed  over  and  over  again  that  unless  on 
this  head  they  acted  up  to  the  very  spirit  of  the  treaty,  nothing 
could  prevent  a  collision,  sooner  or  later,  between  the  two 
countries,  whatever  efforts  might  be  made  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  to  prevent  matters  coming  to  extremities.  But  all  was 
in  vain,  except  in  so  far  that  on  the  Dutch  being  closely  pressed 
upon  their  successive  violations  of  the  treaty,  one  infringement 
was  withdrawn,  and  another  substituted  in  its  place.  Not  content 
with  these  overt  attempts  to  sap  the  foundations  of  British  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Archipelago,  about  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the 
Dutch  agents  began  to  play  a  still  bolder  game.  They  carried 
fire  and  sword  into  the  territories  of  the  native  princes  of 
Sumatra,  to  some  of  whom  the  British  authorities,  during  the 
times  of  the  English  occupation,  had  become  bound  by  treaty 
obligations.  Among  these  was  the  Kajah  of  Siac.  This  prince 
stated  that  the  Dutch  had  already  advanced  Avithin  twelve  days’ 
march  of  his  capital,  and  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  hopeless 
subjection,  unless  speedy  assistance  was  sent  him  from  Singa¬ 
pore,  or  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Government  availed 
to  stay  the  hand  of  his  relentless  foe.  These  acts  of  aggression 
,  against  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  were  successively  annulled  or 
withdrawn,  the  Dutch  diplomatists  protesting  the  while  that,  if 
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they  receded,  it  was  not  from  respect  to  the  treaty,  which  was 
in  no  way  aflfected  by  these  proceedings.  They  consented  to 
stultify  their  own  acts,  for  sundry  reasons  of  their  own,  which 
would  have  prompted  them  to  recede,  even  although  no  remon¬ 
strances  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  the  Court  of  St.  James. 

Even  the  Sultan  of  Jambi  was  to  be  permitted  to  bring  his 
Custom  House  regulations  more  into  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  1824,  as  soon  as  the  military  force  of  the  Dutch 
should  be  withdrawn  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra.  Such 
was  the  promise  —  but  it  was  not  kept. 

Having  brought  the  narrative  down  to  this  point,  if  we  were 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  sequence  of  events,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  s|)eak  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrival  of 
Sir  James  (then  Mr.  Brooke)  on  the  coast  of  Borneo,  and  of  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  Dutch  watched  his  proceedings  from 
the  first.  It  appears  more  advisable  to  speak  of  Borneo,  and  of 
all  that  has  been  achieved  on  the  sea-board  of  that  great  island, 
in  a  distinct  and  separate  form  —  and  for  this  reason.  The 
opening  up  of  Borneo  constitutes  an  era  in  the  history  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  We  need  no  longer  stand  hesitating  and 
confused  between  many  counsels.  It  was  well  nigh  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  apprehend  any  grand  system  of  policy,  as  long  as 
the  attention  was  constantly  distracted  here  by  a  custom-house 
dispute,  and  there  by  a  paltry  infraction  of  the  great  treaty 
within  the  limits  of  the  Dutch  possessions.  Thanks  to  the 
efforts  of  Sir  James  Brooke  —  to  the  results  he  has  already 
gained  —  to  the  interest  which  has  been  excited  by  his  personal 
adventures  —  the  question  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  has  as¬ 
sumed  an  intelligible  form.  Every  educated  Englishman  now 
appears  to  understand  something  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
points  at  issue.  The  publication  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  Journals 
has  thrown  somewhat  of  the  same  interest  about  the  islanders 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago  as  the  first  issue  of  the  Scotch  novels 
did  upon  the  mountaineers  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  The 
Flora  M'lvors,  and  Rob  Roys,  and  Callura  Begs  attracted 
more  attention  to  the  scene  of  their  fictitious  adventures  than 
all  the  heavy  folios  that  had  been  compiled  for  two  centuries. 

So  it  is  with  the  Indian  Archipelago  since  the  schooner  ‘  Royalist  ’ 
appeared  in  the  Sarawak  rivers.  The  personal  adventures  of  •! 
a  single  man  have  given  a  new  charm  to  the  whole  of  this 
beautiful  region.  No  doubt  before  his  time  the  seas  of  the 
Eastern  Isles  were  as  unruffled  —  the  sky  as  blue —  the  spice 
groves  as  fragrant  —  but  we  heeded  them  not.  The  stem, 
working-day  world,  with  its  instinctive  contempt  for  romance, 
and  its  anxiety  to  ‘  realise,’  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  trea- 
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sures  which  here  lay  Bettered  around.  The  genius  and  resolu¬ 
tion  of  a  single  man  have  availed  to  open  up  one  of  the  fairest 
regions  of  the  earth  to  the  dreams  and  aspirations  of  youth,  and 
to  the  more  careful  calculations  of  maturer  age. 

During  the  few  remaining  years  of  which  we  have  to  speak 
theDut<^  have  steadily  pursued  the  same  two  ends,  —  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  British  influence,  and  the  extension  of  their  own  power 
throughout  the  Archipelago.  In  article  12.  of  the  treaty  of 
1824,  there  was  a  stipulation  that  no  British  settlement  should 
be  made  on. the  Carimon  Isles,  or  on  the  islands  of  Battam, 
Bintang,  Lingin,  or  on  any  of  the  other  islands  south  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  sti{)ulation  has  given  rise  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  probably  without  a  parallel  even  in  the  annals  of  diplo¬ 
matic  chicane.  The  Dutch  insist  on  imparting  a  significance  to 
the  article  which  would  exclude  the  English  for  ever  from  all 
countries  lying  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  latitude  1*22' north. 
From  beyond  the  Equator  to  the  Antarctic  Pole  we  must  make 
up  our  minds  to  evacuate  all  islands,  and,  what  is  still  worse,  never 
attempt  to  make  any  fresh  settlements  therein,  if  the  Dutch 
reading  l>e  the  correct  one.  Let  it  be  remarked,  that  there  is 
no  question  of  circumscribing  the  area  of  exclusion  by  the  men¬ 
tion  of  parallels  of  longitude.  The  meridian  of  Singapore  is 
taken  as  the  point  of  departure.  To  the  south  of  this  imaginary 
line  the  British  are  excluded  from  possession  or  settlement. 
New  Zealand,  or  even  Australia,  are  in  strictness  as  much 
islands  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  Heligoland ;  what  business  have 
we  there  since  Mr.  Canning  afiBxed  his  signature  to  that  ill- 
omened  treaty  of  1824?  Is  it  necessary  to  say  that  the  pre¬ 
tension  is  in  as  open  defiance  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  as 
in  the  teeth  of  common  sense?  One  should  have  thought,  in 
any  case,  that  Borneo,  Papua,  and  Celebes  were  islands  of  suf¬ 
ficient  importance  to  have  merited  special  mention  where 
Battam,  Bintang,  and  Lingin  are  particularised,  even  had  it  been 
intended  to  confine  the  exclusion  to  the  area  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  But  how  stand  the  facts?  There  is  a  parcel  of 
well-nigh  worthless  islets,  about  1000  in  all,  without  any 
general  name,  which  were  formerly  dependencies  of  the  kingdom 
of  Johore.  At  the  time  the  English  were  negotiating  with 
the  sovereign  or  sovereigns  of  Johore  (for  there  were  two 
claimants  to  the  throne)  for  possession  of  the  island  of  Singa¬ 
pore,  they  found,  as  usual,  that  the  Dutch  had  been  beforehand 
with  them.  Sultan  Hussain,  the  elder  brother,  was  the  English 
Sultan,  Abdul  Rachman  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  agents.  So  completely  was  this  the  case,  that  Sultan 
Abdul  Bachman,  acting  under  the  advice  of  his  Dutch  coun- 
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sellors,  had  repudiated  IMajor  Fnrquliar’s  Treaty,  made  between 
the  Sultanate  of  Johore  and  the  English  in  the  year  1818.  By 
this  treaty  ‘British  subjects  were  to  enjoy  in  the  ports  and 

*  dominions  of  Johore,  Pahang,  Lingin,  Rhio,  and  others,  sub- 
‘  ject  to  the  Sultan,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  then  and 

*  at  any  time  thereafter  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  most 
‘  favoured  nations.’  By  another  article,  the  Sultan  bound  him¬ 
self  ‘  not  to  renew  any  obsolete  and  interrupted  treaty  with 

*  other  nations,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  the  provisions  of 

*  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the  freedom  granted  to  British 

*  trade.’  This  being  so,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  when  the 
English  negotiators  found  that  the  right  to  the  throne  lay  in 
the  elder  brother  Hussain,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  pointed  to  a  recognition  of  his  title,  they  should  dis¬ 
card  the  pretender,  Abdul  Rachman  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Dutch  founded  on  his  title. 

As  soon  as  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  solved  the  main  point  of 
the  problem,  by  establishing  the  settlement  at  Singapore,  the 
Netherlands  agents  presumed  that  the  fii*st  act  of  the  British 
Government  would  be  to  support  the  claims  of  Sultan  Hussain 
to  the  possession  of  these  islands.  The  dependencies  would 
probably  follow  the  fate  of  the  principal  kingdom.  It  was 
to  meet  this  difficulty  that  the  Netherlands  negotiators  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  inserting  the  famous  stipulation  of  article  12.  in  the 
treaty  of  1824.  The  King  of  Holland  agreed  not  to  urge  the 
claims  of  his  puppet,  Abdul  Rachman,  to  the  island  of  Singa¬ 
pore.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  stipulated  not  to  support  any 
attempts  that  our  Sultan  Hussain  might  be  advised  to  make  on 
the  dependencies  of  the  Sultanate  of  Johore, — ‘the  Carlman 
‘  Islands,  or  the  islands  of  Battam,  Bintang,  Lintin,  or  any  of 
‘  the  other  islands  south  of  the  Straits  of  Singapore.’  Such  is 
the  history  and  explanation  of  this  famous  paragraph.  It  would 
be  unfair  to  MM.  Fagel  and  Falk,  the  negotiators  whose  sig¬ 
natures  w’e  find  appended  to  the  treaty  of  1824,  to  suppose 
that  the  proviso  had  been  captiously  inserted  with  the  view  of 
letting  in  pretensions  so  monstrous  as  those  which  have  since 
been  founded  on  the  wording  of  the  clause.  The  honours  of 
pettifogging  on  so  gigantic  a  scale  must  be  awarded  to  their 
successors  at  Batavia  and  the  Hague. 

The  Dutch  have  two  grand  methods,  in  addition  to  their 
sweeping  claim  of  universal  dominion,  for  evading  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty.  The  first  of  these  is  annexation.  It  is  very 
true  that  they  cannot  enter  into  treaties  with  native  tribes 
which  w’ould  be  prejudicial  to  British  commerce,  but  they  may 
annex  native  states  to  the  Dutch  dominion  in  the  East.  They 
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can  bring  them  under  the  operation  of  article  2.,  the  provisions 
of  which  may  l)e  evaded  in  turn.  In  1846  intelligence  reached 
our  Foreign  Office  of  the  intention  of  the  Netherlands  authori¬ 
ties  to  annex  the  island  of  Bali  to  Java.  Four  years  afterwards 
the  Singapore  Journals  announced  that  the  adjacent  island  of 
Lambok  was  to  be  the  next  sacrifice  to  the  policy  of  annexation. 
The  introduction  of  the  Dutch  tariff,  of  course,  follows  the 
annexation  to  the  Dutch  dominions.  Thus  the  spirit  of  the 
treaty  of  1824  is  evaded  in  the  most  flagrant  manner.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  recorded  professions  of  the  Netherlands  negotiators, 
the  trade  of  British  subjects  is  excluded  from  the  ports  of  native 
flowers.  Such  is  the  first  of  the  two  methods.  The  second  is 
to  the  full  as  ingenious  as  the  first. 

The  most  philosophic  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  have  been 
puzzled  to  lay  down  any  very  correct  definition  of  the  extent  oT 
right  conveyed  by  discovery  and  settlement.  In  all  discussione 
which  may  arise  on  such  a  point,  a  large  margin  must  be  left 
to  common  sense,  and  to  tliat  feeling  of  mutual  respect  for- 
each  other,  which  is  the  necessity  of  powerful  nations.  Let 
the  Portuguese  flag  be  hoisted  at  Teneriffe  aud  Madeira,  and 
all  other  nations  which  ask  consideration  in  turn  will  feel 
induced  to  leave  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  island. 
But  the  most  zealous  champion  of  French  interests  would 
scarcely  contend  that  the  possession  of  Cayenne  implied  sove¬ 
reignty  over  the  two  Americas.  There  must  be  something  to 
justify  constructive  ownership,  some  positive  act,  some  act,  at 
any  rate,  which  marks  intention,  combined  with  power,  to- 
reduce  the  territory  in  question  into  possession.  The  Dutch, 
however,  have  introduced  the  abuse  of  this  principle  of  con¬ 
structive  occupancy  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  their  policy 
of  extension  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  If  they  plant  a  flag¬ 
staff  into  the  soil  at  one  point  of  a  coast  which  may  measure 
many  thousand  miles  in  circumference,  the  whole  of  that  coast 
becomes  their  own.  If  they  obtain  the  grant  of  a  rood  of  soil 
from  a  native  ruler,  the  whole  of  his  territory,  no  matter  if  it 
embrace  several  degrees  of  latitude,  follows  the  destiny  of  the 
eonstructive  sample,  and  becomes  essentially  Dutch.  There  is  no 
need  that  the  Dutch  Government  should  substantially  take  pos¬ 
session  of  the  district,  in  never  so  slight  and  symbolic^  a  fashion. 
It  simply  arrogates  to  itself,  on  the  strength  of  this  fiction,  the 
right  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  participation  in  the 
riches  of  the  soil,  or  from  any  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants. 

A  discussion  of  this  sort  is  among  the  first  topics  w’hich  must 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  since  he 
has  received  the  Seals  of  the  Foreign  Office.  The  Dutch  lay 
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claim  to  five-sixths  of  the  coast-line  of  Borneo,  partly  under  the 
mendacious  pretext  of  universal  sovereignty  which  we  have  just 
exposed,  partly  because  they  consider  all  the  external  and 
internal  districts  of  the  enormous  country  in  the  light  of  appur¬ 
tenances  inseparable  from  a  few  trumpery  settlements  which 
they  actually  do  possess  at  various  points  of  the  coast.  These 
settlements,  such  as  they  are,  are  most  sparsely  scattered  about ; 
for  it  is  strange  enough  that  the  attention  of  the  Dutch,  which 
was  so  keenly  attracted  to  the  Spice  Islands,  should  not,  until 
quite  a  recent  period,  have  become  fixed  on  this  valuable  country. 
About  the  conclusion  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  attacked 
Sucadana,  in  order  to  replace  a  native  ruler  on  the  throne.  In 
the  year  1747  they  made  a  settlement  at  Banjar,  on  the  south 
coast,  which  was  abandoned  in  1808,  or  thereabouts,  by  Marshal 
Daendels,  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  Government,  to  the  Regent 
for  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars.  The  territory  of  Sucadana  was 
in  the  year  1778  ceded  by  the  Sultan  of  Bantam  to  the  Dutch. 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  tells  us  that '  they  established  factories  at 

*  Pontianak  and  Mampawa,  which  they  abandoned  as  unproduc- 

*  tive  after  a  trial  of  fourteen  years.’  In  1823  they  again  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  this  district,  which  they  still  retain.  The 
settlement  at  Sambas  is  an  affair  which  dates  from  the  same 
year  as  the  re-possession  of  Pontianak.  The  place  had  gained 
an  evil  notoriety  as  the  haunt  of  pirates  and  cut-throats  of  the 
worst  description.  Shortly  after  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  had  been 
appointed  by  Lord  Minto  to  the  chief  authority  at  Batavia,  he 
had  despatched  an  expedition  against  Sambas,  which  succeeded 
for  a  time  in  moderating  the  evil.  No  farther  steps  of  import¬ 
ance  were  taken  until  the  year  1823,  when  the  Dutch  purchased 
from  the  Sultan  for  a  considerable  sum  the  monopoly  of  trade 
in  the  district  which  still  remains  in  their  hands.  The  Dutch, 
then,  cannot  with  any  pretence  of  justice  lay  claim  to  sove¬ 
reignty  over  any  portion  of  the  Bornean  coast,  except  between 
Point  Api  and  Cape  Salatan.  One  single  exception  might, 
perhaps,  be  admitted,  on  account  of  a  treaty  made  %  them  with 
the  native  tribes  on  the  Koti  River  subsequently  to  the  ill- 
judged  attempt  of  the  late  Mr.  Erskine  Murray  to  penetrate 
■into  that  district,  and  the  massacre  of  himself  and  his  followers, 
which  was  its  natural  consequence.  The  people  of  Koti  appre¬ 
hended  that  the  slaughter  of  their  countrymen  might  draw  down 
upon  their  hea<ls  the  vengeance  of  the  English.  To  protect  them¬ 
selves  they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  willingly 
afforded.  Such  have  been  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  coast 

■  of  Borneo.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  acts  of  sove¬ 
reignty  on  the  sea-board  carry  with  them  dominion  over  the 
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interior  of  a  vast  country  nine  hundred  miles  in  length  by  seven 
hundred  in  breadth,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  been, 
hitherto  unexplored. 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  methods  devised  by  Dutch  ingenuity 
for  extending  their  empire  throughout  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Seas,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  1824.  Before  bringing 
this  portion  of  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  it  would  be  as  well 
to  advert  briefly  to  one  other  point  which  has  attracted  con¬ 
siderable  attention  in  Europe,  and  which  has  been  construed  as 
evidence  of  a  growing  spirit  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Netherlands  Government.  It  has  been  said  that  the  assimila¬ 
tion  of  flags  consequent  ujwn  our  own  repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Laws  was  to  be  imitated  by  the  Dutch  Government.  There 
was  to  be  reciprocity  of  indulgence  or  of  justice,  between  the 
two  nations.  Now  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Dutch  have,  in 
terms,  accorded  to  us  the  same  freedom  in  the  carrying  trade 
that  the  English  Government  has  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  Crown.  The  subjects  of  the  one  country  are  put 
upon  the  same  footing  as  the  subjects  of  the  other.  But  how 
£tand  the  facts?  We  are  in  terms  admitted  to  the  same  free- 
■dom  as  the  great  mass  of  the  Dutch  public,  but  one  distinction 
has  been  lost  sight  of  altogether.  The  Dutch  themselves — that 
is,  the  great  body  of  Dutch  merchants  and  merchant  seamen,  — 
are  entirely  excluded  from  the  carrying  trade  between  the 
mother  country  and  her  Indian  colonies.  This  carrying  trade 
is  retained  as  a  close  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  gigantic  body  of  monopolists  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  the  name  of  the  late  Netherlands  King ;  so 
that  all  that  we  have  gained  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  is  a  parity 
of  exclusion.  As  we  stood  before  so  we  stand  now,  the  only 
difference  being  that  we  have  been  relegated  to  one  category  of 
privation  instead  of  another.  A  good  deal  of  misapprehension 
upon  this  point  has  existed  among  public  writers.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  that  it  should  be  set  right  because  our  Dutch 
friends  are  not  slow  to  treat  a  shadow  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which 
they  may  rely  to  obtain  material  advantages  in  return  for 
nominal  concessions. 

We  will  not  long  detain  the  reader  upon  the  real  nature  of 
the  Dutch  administration.  In  strictness,  as  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned,  the  fact  of  whether  or  no  the  Dutch  administration  in 
the  East  has  been  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  cruelty  or  mercy,  of 
liberality  or  oppression,  may  matter  not  much.  We  take  our 
stand  upon  treaty-rights,  and  we  are  entitled  to  demand  their 
literal  fulfilment.  But,  in  a  moral  sense,  it  may  add  vigour  to 
our  determination  of  obtaining  those  privileges  from  which  we 
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have  been  wrongfully  ouBted,  if  we  see  that  the  system  which 
we  are  called  upon  to  respect,  even  to  our  own  detriment,  is  a 
system  of  inhumanity  and  impolicy.  One  might  feel  some  com¬ 
punction,  under  any  legal  title,  at  violating  the  sanctity  of  a 
paradise ;  but  no  man,  with  such  a  title  in  his  favour,  Avould 
shrink  from  breaking  into  the  prisons  of  the  Inquisition.  Now 
we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  Dutch  system  in  the  Indian 
isles  is  as  atrocious  as  it  has  been  in  by-gone  days.  We  have 
no  tale  to  tell  at  the  present  day  of  provinces  depopulated, 
and  of  corpses  lying  strewed  upon  the  ground,  which  had  been 
reduced  to  that  condition  by  pestilence,  famine,  and  violence,  — 
the  results  of  Dutch  administration.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  informs 
us  in  his  time  of  a  district,  the  {K)pulation  of  which  had  been 
reduced  from  80,000  to  8000  in  an  incredibly  short  space  cd* 
time,  partly  by  the  agencies  above  described,  partly  by  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  jungle  and  the  mountain 
to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  their  cruel  taskmasters.  Such 
instances  could  scarcely  occur  at  the  present  day.  We  are  bound 
to  add,  that  even  in  former  days,  when  divulged  at  Amsterdam 
and  the  Hague,  they  elicited  expressions  of  horror  and  disgust. 
Would  that  they  had  inspired  a  settled  determination  to  modify 
a  policy  under  which  such  acts  of  atrocity  might  be  perpetrated 
with  impunity. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  natives  of  the  Indian 
Isles  submit  without  a  struggle  to  the  dominion  of  their  Dutch 
gaolers,  modified  as  it  has  been  since  a  ray  of  light  has  been 
suffered  to  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  prison-house.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  Dutch  had  to  contend  against  two  insurrec¬ 
tions,  the  one  in  Celebes,  the  other  in  Java,  which  well  nigh 
shook  their  power  to  its  foundation.  What  is  called  the  ‘  War 
*  of  Boni  ’  occurred  in  1823-24.  One-fourth  of  the  whole  period 
of  Dutch  occupation  in  Celebes  had  been  spent  in  actual  warfare 
with  the  natives  —  a  high-spirited  and  intelligent  race.  Unde¬ 
terred  by  the  warnings  of  history,  the  Dutch  endeavoured  to 
fasten  the  following  regulations  upon  the  Bugghis  tribes.  All 
the  Bugghis  nations  were  to  acknowledge  themselves  vassals  of 
Holland.  No  appeals  to  arms,  no  sentences  of  death  were  to  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  European  autho¬ 
rities.  The  Dutch  were  to  arbitrate  in  all  quarrels  among  the 
Bugghis  tribes,  and  their  award  was  to  be  Anal.  The  great 
feudatories  of  Boni  were  to  communicate  with  the  European 
government  directly,  and  no  longer  through  their  liege  lord. 
The  Dutch  fiscal  and  commercial  regulations  were  to  be  in  force 
'along  the  whole  of  the  Bugghis  coast.  No  Bugghis  crew  was  to 
quit  a  port  of  Celebes  without  being  furnished  with  a  Dutch 
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register  and  passport.  Such  was  the  statement  made  by  the 
natives  of  the  concessions  required  of  them  by  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  consequence  was  a  sanguinary  war. 

But  the  insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Java  in  1825  was 
still  more  formidable.  It  extended  itself  over  an  area  of  above 
700  square  miles,  and  embraced  the  most  fertile  provinces  of 
the  island.  When  the  physical  conformation  of  Java  is  remem¬ 
bered,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  occupation  of  the 
central  provinces  by  organised  military  bodies  must  have 
seriously  imperilled  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  Two  native 
armies,  of  at  least  10,000  men  each,  were  in  the  field.  The 
insurrection  extended  for  100  miles  through  the  central  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  island,  so  that  all  communications  were  interrupted. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  comparatively  trifling. 
The  Dutch  resident  at  the  Court  of  Mataram  had  ordered  that 
certain  roads  should  be  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace. 
To  effect  this  it  was  necessary  to  pull  down  a  tomb  within  the 
premises  of  one  of  the  Javan  princes.  The  attempt  was  resisted, 
and  one  of  the  Dutch  agents  was  shot.  This  event,  however, 
was  the  signal,  not  the  cause,  of  the  insurrection.  For  this  we 
must  go  back  to  the  traditional  system  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in 
the  island.  There  was  the  land-tax  imposed  by  the  English  in 
substitution  of  other  duties,  but  which  bad  been  continued  by 
the  Dutch  together  with  the  other  duties.  There  were  salt 
duties,  and  market  duties,  or  octrois.  There  were  road  duties, 
and  a  poll  tax,  and  slaughtering  duties,  and  taxes  upon  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  Above  all,  there  was  the  corvee  or 
enforced  labour,  which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  the  Javan 
peasant.  Looking  to  the  nominal  origin  of  the  dispute,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  an  endeavour  to  drive  the  people  upon  the 
public  works  was  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak. 
In  confirmation  of  a  statement  which  was  made  in  a  previous 
portion  of  these  remarks,  we  may  add  that  the  Chinese  middle¬ 
men  or  farmers  of  the  province  were  massacred  without  mercy 
wherever  they  could  be  found.  It  was  long  before  the  Dutch 
could  succeed  in  quelling  the  insurrection ;  for,  when  the  insur¬ 
gents  were  compelled  to  retreat,  they  could  throw  themselves 
into  the  fields  of  marsh-tice  and  retire  through  the  villages, 
every  one  of  which  was  a  defensible  military  position.  At  one 
time  the  insurgent  leaders  had  under  their  orders  a  body  of 
40,000  fighting  men  collected  in  one  corps  Jarmee.  The  rainy 
season  had  set  in.  So  the- Javan  levies  were  but  tolerably  well 
officered,  what  was  to  be  effected  against  so  overpowering  a 
force,  backed  not  only  by  the  sympathies,  but  by  the  active 
assistance,  of  5,000,000  of  people  struggling  for  their  iudepend- 
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ence,  and  for  liberation  from  a  grinding  and  oppressive  tyranny, 
in  a  country  admirably  adapted  for  guerilla  warfare  ?  It  is  a 
land  of  woods,  of  marshes,  of  mountains,  and  of  defiles.  When 
their  fortunes  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  the  Dutch  had  recourse  to 
an  artifice,  imitated  from  the  Byzantine  Court,  when  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Court  was  at  its  lowest  point  of  degradation.  They  ex¬ 
tracted  an  old  Sultan,  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  English, 
from  an  older  guard-ship,  in  which  he  had  been  confined  for 
fourteen  years,  and  invested  him  with  the  purple.  The  presence 
of  the  imbecile  old  man  in  the  enemy’s  camp  somewhat  dis¬ 
tracted  the  counsels  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  Dutch  general  had  by  a  stratagem  obtained  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  insurgent  leader,  that  the  insurrection  could 
be  considered  fairly  at  an  end.  The  returning  feeling  of  security 
brought  with  it  but  little  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  Dutch. 
The  ‘  system’  has  been  restored  with  but  few  modifications,  nor 
can  we  anticipate  brighter  days  for  the  Javan  peasant  until  the 
Dutch  Government  has  been  induced  or  compelled  to  adhere 
more  strictly  to  the  provisions  and  spirit  of  the  great  Treaty 
of  1824. 

At  this  point  we  must  pause.  Our  contracting  space  warns 
us  that  we  must  turn  to  another  portion  of  the  subject  but  little 
inferior  in  importance,  although  the  question  at  issue  does  not 
present  the  same  practical  difficulties  of  solution. 

Two  principal  causes  were  assigned  as  explanatory  of  the 
present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  one  was  the  heartless  and  impolitic  monopoly  of  the  Dutch ; 
the  second  the  prevalence  of  piracy.  In  order  to  appreciate  the 
consequences  of  this  evil  to  their  full  extent,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  present  political  and  commercial  circumstances  of  the 
islands,  as  well  as  the  physical  conformation  of  the  whole  region. 
We  meet  here  with  society  at  a  very  low  point  of  development 
in  certain  respects.  What  from  the  presence  of  Europeans  — 
what  from  their  own  organisation,  the  islanders  have  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  political  nonage.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  constitute  themselves  into  large  societies  for  the  purposes 
■  of  attack  and  defence.  The  two  great  islands  of  Java  and 
Celebes,  which  should  have  given  tone  and  cohesion  to  the 
insular  community,  have  been  kept  prostrate  beneath  the  fept 
of  their  Dutch  taskmasters.  Of  the  three  leading  races  of  the 
Archipelago  the  Malays  remain ;  but  in  place  of  fostering  they 
have  retarded  its  progress.  They  have  been  bad  rulers,  and 
treacherous  guides.  When  brought  into  contact  with  tribes 
'  less  civilised  than  themselves,  they  have  either  reduced  them 
into  hopeless  subjection,  or  studied  to  rear  them  into  a  deplorable 
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imitation  of  the  worst  points  of  their  own  character.  They 
have  been  lawless  despots,  or  pirate  chiefs. 

But,  with  all  this,  your  Malay  is  essentially  a  gentleman. 
He  is  as  punctilious  on  the  point  of  honour  as  a  Spanish  Hidalgo. 
He  might  be  taught  to  respect  others,  for  he  respects  himself. 

It  is  unfair  and  un philosophical  to  judge  of  his  actions  by  the 
standard  of  European  intelligence  and  morality.  The  Malay  is 
even  as  the  Arab ;  —  his  prahu  is  his  horse,  the  blue  seas  of  his 
native  islands  the  desert  in  which  he  takes  his  pastime.  We 
must  not  forget  that  had  the  ancestors  of  our  noblest  and  most 
ancient  British  families  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Justice  and  a  Middlesex  jury,  they  would  most 
righteously  have  been  handed  over  to  Calcraft’s  ministrations. 
Nay,  why  should  we  confine  the  analogy  to  nations?  Was 
there  not  a  season  in  the  lives  of  us  all,  or  at  least  of  as  many  as 
were  not  pre-doomed  by  nature  to  haberdashery  and  statistics, 
when  piracy,  as  set  forth  in  the  fervid  lines  of  Byron,  or  the 

fraphic  descriptions  of  Cooper,  was  net  without  its  attraction  ? 
f  daring  adventure  be  so  absolutely  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  human  nature,  why  does  the  quiet  country  rector 
read  ‘  Rob  Roy  ’  aloud,  after  tea,  to  his  three  grown-up 
daughters?  Let  the  argument,  however,  be  confined  to  its 
legitiuiate  extent.  We  must  not  judge  the  old  Norse  Kings 
and  the  present  Ramsgate  fishermen  by  the  same  canons  of 
morality.  If  the  Malay  be  addicted  to  piracy  we  presume  the 
taint  may  be  eradicated  from  his  blood,  because  he  belongs  to  a 
state  of  society  suph  as  that  described  by  Thucydides,  when  he 
tells  us  of  the  origin  of  the  Grecian  States.  The  buccaneers  of 
Hellas  lived  in  an  antiquity  so  remote  that  Pericles  might  have 
been  pardoned  had  he  been  ignorant  of  its  appropriate  legends. 
Their  descendants  were  heroes.  It  is  no  doubt  necessary  to 
put  down  the  system  of  Indian  piracy  with  an  uncompromising 
hand ;  but  we  need  not  despeur  of  the  Malay  race,  nor  of  the 
Balanini  of  the  Sooloo  groups,  nor  of  the  Illanuns  of  Min¬ 
danao,  nor  of  the  Sea  Dyaks  of  the  north-western  coast  of 
Borneo.  The  peculiar  state  of  society  in  which  they  live  — 
the  facilities  offered  by  their  summer  seas  and  continuous  winds 
—  the  indifference  of  European  nations  —  the  absence  of  more 
legitimate  occupations  —  and  the  wild  delight  not  unnaturally 
felt  by  savage  races  in  the  excitement  of  these  buccaneering 
expeditions  —  are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  existing 
state  of  things.  Happily,  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  these 
atrocities  as  in  some  measure  historical.  The  continued  ex¬ 
ertions  of  Sir  James  Brooke  —  the  exemplary  chastisement  in¬ 
flicted  on  the  idiot  Sultan  of  Bruni,  and  the  piratical  hordes  of 
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Malladu  Bay — the  subsequent  destruction  of  the  pirate  fleet 
by  Captain  Farquhar,  have  tended  for  a  time  to  re-^'ice  the  evil 
within  something  like  tolerable  limits. 

We  have  considered  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  as  the  central 
figure  in  the  first  era  of  our  modem  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
Islands.  The  events  of  the  second  period  naturally  group 
themselves  around  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  his  settlement  on  the 
Sarawak  River.  Where  the  one  leaves  the  tradition,  the  other 
takes  it  up.  If  we  would  form  a  just  appreciation  of  what 
either  of  these  eminent  men  has  accomplished,  we  should  com¬ 
pare  the  amount  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  character  of  our 
Indian  policy,  before  and  after  either  of  them  has  entered  upon 
the  scene.  With  a  little  knowledge  of  the  islands,  with  a  little 
industry  and  good  will,  it  is  now  no  very  difficult  task  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  sketch  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  the  Dutch  dominion 
in  the  Archipelago.  The  facilities  for  this  purpose  we  owe  to 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  So  at  the  present  moment  it  is  in  our 
power  to  offer  a  faithful  description  of  the  numbers,  the  seats, 
the  weapons,  the  mode  of  warfare,  and  the  prahus  of  the  piratical 
hordes.  It  is  from  Sir  James  Brooke  that  the  information  is 
derived.  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane,  Captains  Keppel,  Mundy, 
Farquhar,  have  all  been  actively  employed  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  operations  agmnst  these  lawless  races.  The  im¬ 
pulse,  however,  came  from  the  quiet  residence  of  the  adventurous 
Englishman  who  has  devoted  the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  the 
protection  of  the  peaceful  tribes  of  Borneo,  and  necessarily  to 
the  reduction  of  these  lawless  rovers.  There  is  an  energy  in 
depth  and  sincerity  of  purpose  which  enlists  the  sympathies  and 
commands  the  co-operation  of  others.  Very  few  men  are  in 
earnest  in  this  world,  and  those  few  infallibly  succeed  in  carry¬ 
ing  their  purpose  into  effect.  Sir  James  Brooke  is  one  of  these. 
Before  we  bring  our  remarks  to  a  conclusion,  we  would  say  a 
few  words  of  his  position  in  Borneo,  and  of  the  line  of  policy 
which  has  been  opened  up  to  this  country,  in  consequence  of 
the  ascendancy  he  has  gained  over  many  of  the  native  tribes. 
For  the  present  we  must  confine  our  attention  to  the  second 
great  curse  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  seems  so  surprising  to  any  person  acquainted  with  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  seas  that  any  one  should  be  found  bold 
enough  to  question  the  existence  of  piracy,  or  the  formidable 
character  of  the  armaments  which  put  to  sen  under  the  direction 
of  the  pirate  chiefs,  that  a  certain  embarrassment  attends  uix)n 
the  production  of  evidence.  Suppose  a  Frenchman  to  deny  that 
•  there  are  any  ships  at  Spithcad;  or,  if  that  point  should  be 
settled  agmnst  him,  that  the  ships  are  ships  of  war,  and  the 
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instance  would  be  an  analogous  one  to  the  present  cose.  To 
be  sure  there  is  one  way  of  settling  the  question,  which  is 
by  a  visit  to  the  spot.  But  such  a  process  would  require  time, 
and  would  scarcely  afford  retrospective  proof.  The  next  re¬ 
source  is  independent  testimony.  If  Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
Sir  James  Brooke,  Sir  Christopher  Rawlinson,  Captains 
Keppel,  Mundy,  Farquhar,  &c.,are  not  entitled  to  belief  as  par- 
ticipes  criminis,  we  will  turn  to  an  unfriendly  authority.  In  the 
year  1846,  M.  Comets  de  Groot,  the  secretary  to  the  Dutch 
Colonial  Office,  prepared  a  paper  for  the  information  of  his 
superiors  on  the  piracy  of  these  Indian  seas  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  We  only  regret  that  the  consideration  of  space  will 
not  permit  us  even  to  condense  one  tithe  of  the  statements  made 
by  the  Netherlands  functionary  in  this  document.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  easily  within  the  reach  of  any  person  who  may  be  curious 
to  inquire  further  into  the  subject,  for  it  was  recently  printed 
in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  and  presented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  should  be  inquired  for  under  the 
title,  ‘  Paper  relating  to  the  Piracies  committed  in  the  Indian 
‘  Archipelago,  and  to  the  Measures  adopted  by  the  Netherlands 

*  Government  in  the  Years  1816-45  for  their  Repression.’  We 
take  a  few  statements  almost  at  random. 

The  piratical  tribes  inhabit  the  southern  and  eastern  shore  of 
Sumatra,  the  Linga  Isles,  upon  the  coasts  of  Borneo,  of  Celebes, 
and  of  some  of  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines.  They  have 
haunts,  too,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  between  the  Bay  of  Ba¬ 
tavia  and  Banda  Straits,  and  in  the  islets  which  abound  on  the 
coast  of  Java.  The  crews  of  the  boats  consist  generally  of  from 
forty  to  sixty  men.  They  carry  small  cannons,  pikes,  and 
sabres.  Their  practice  with  regard  to  their  prisoners  would 
appear  to  resemble  that  of  the  Spanish  bandittL  If  pursuit  be 
too  hot,  or  they  fear  they  may  not  be  able  to  ransom  or  sell  the 
wretched  creatures  as  slaves,  they  cut  their  throats  and  throw 
them  overlKiard.  The  Illanuns  from  Magindanao  —  this  is  one 
of  the  tribes  with  which  Sir  James  Brooke  has  been  most 
actively  engaged  —  set  sail  in  large  fleets  from  their  haunts 
about  the  month  of  April,  and  make  either  for  the  eastern  or 
western  coast  of  Borneo.  Their  practice  is  to  divide  into  small 
parties,  so  as  to  cover  a  larger  area,  unless  some  important 
operation  is  intended,  when  they  call  in  stragglers  and  act  in  a 
mass.  ‘  The  largest  kinds  of  prahus,’  writes  M.  de  Groot,  ‘are 

*  defended  by  double  nettings,  and  have  from  fifty  to  eighty 

*  men  on  board.  They  have  two  rows  of  oars  each  of  thirty, 

*  and  are  armed  at  the  head  with  two  powerful  guns,  of  from 

*  six  to  eight,  besides  six  or  eight  lilla  or  swivels.’  During  the 
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finglish  adminigtration  at  Java  they  were  repeatedly  attacked. 
We  have  had  occaaion  to  mention  before  the  expedition  which 
was  despatched  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  to  the  Bornean  coast. 
Mr.Muntingfae  described  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  wrote  in  1818, 
the  horrible  atrodties  of  the  pirates,  amongst  other  places,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Borneo.  In  1820  their  audacity  had  attained 
such  a  point,  that  they  absolutely  possessed  themselves  of  some 
ten  districts  in  the  south-east  pt^  of  the  island  of  Banka,  and 
erected  mud  forts  to  secure  possession  of  their  conquest. 

About  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  upon  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  an  English  brig,  the  *  ^adower,’  manned  with 
nxty  hands,  and  carrying  sixteen  guns,  was  attacked  by  the 
Illanun  pirates,  who  were  only  beaten  oiF  after  a  terrible 
struggle,  and  with  the  loss  of  four  men  killed  and  many 
wounded.  The  captain  of  the  *  Seadower  ’  received  twelve 
wounds,  and  lost  his  right  arm.  About  this  time  the  usual 
oomplement  of  the  ‘Experimental  Squadron’  annually  dtted 
out  at  Sooloo  and  Magindwao  amounted  to  one  hundred  vessels ; 
dfty  at  Tuwara;  twenty  at  Tumbassak;  twenty  at  Mangkabo; 
dve  or  six  were  actually  sent  out  from  Sumroka  to  Borneo 
properly  so  called,  near  Tanjong  Data.  This  is  the  very  ground 
upon  which  the  recent  operations  have  taken  place.  M.  Mun- 
tinghe  is  quoted  by  M.  de  Groot  as  his  authority  for  the  above 
statement.  We  must  ovei:come  the  temptation  to  transcribe 
from  the  report  the  account  of  the  action  fought  by  the  ‘  Fathal 
‘  Barie’  {qi^inst  the  pirates  in  1824.  It  will  be  found  at  p.  16. 
of  M.  de  Groot’s  Report. 

We  pass  on  to  the  year  1831.  About  this  period  we  dnd  it 
record^  that  English  commerce  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca  was 
seriously  affected  by  the  piratical  dotillas.  In  1831  the  Go¬ 
vernor-General  of  British  India  profjosed  that  the  Dutch  and 
English  should  seriously  unite  their  efforts  for  the  extirpation  of 
piracy. 

The  Dutch  Governor-General  remarks  in  his  reply,  that, 
were  it  not  for  this  horrible  plague  spot  of  piracy,  many  of  the 
Dutch  settlements  might  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
This,  however,  is  taking  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  subject.  Our 
anxiety  should  not  only  be  for  the  settlements  of  European 
nations.  Our  thoughts  and  measures  should  be  directed  to  the 
elevation  of  the  islanders  themselves  to  a  condition  of  social  com¬ 
fort  and  commercial  intercourse.  The  English  or  Dutch  ship  of 
war,  even  the  armed  merchant  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  which 
navigate  the  Indian  seas,  may  succeed  in  beating  off  an  attack 
of  these  lawless  buccaneers.  But  how  can  the  islanders  in  their 
light  prahus  hope  to  resist  them  with  effect  ?  They  are  expelled 
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firom  the  surface  of  the  Indian  Sea.  They  are  hurled  back  from 
their  settlements  on  the  sea-boards  of  the  island,  or  from  their 
villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  can  be  reached  by  any  of 
these  marauding  squadrons.  They  are  denied  all  contact  with 
civilisation.  The  rich  products  of  the  soil,  which  only  they  can 
foster  and  extract,  remain  untouched.  Civilisation  is  delayed. 
The  fisherman  at  his  nets,  the  peasant  in  his  orchard,  the  careful^ 
housewife  in  her  little  chamber,  the  sucking  infant  at  its 
mother’s  breast,  all  are  involved  in  one  sweeping  massacre. 
And  this  is  a  state  of  things  which  we  may  not  arrest ! 

We  shrink  from  the  attempt  of  reciting  the  numerous  opera¬ 
tions  against  the  pirates  recorded  in  M.  de  Groot’s  Report.  It 
is  a  full-sized  Parliamentary  Paper  of  sixty  pages,  and  every¬ 
one  contains  an  account  of  some  dozen  instances  of  piracy, 
^fore  we  leave  it  to  the  reader’s  notice,  there  is,  however,  one 
passage  which  deserves  particular  remark.  M.  de  Groot  speaks 
of  an  attack  which  was  made  by  a  flotilla  of  Dyak  prahus,  which 
had  dared  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  Dutch  war-schooner  *  HaaL’  He 
tells  us  the  coasts  of  Paulianak  were  infested  by  Dyak  pirates 
in  1839.  At  Mampawa  they  engaged  the  Dutch.  He  then 
goes  on  to  say,  ‘  Sheriff  Mohamat,  the  commandant  of  the 
‘  district,  having  learned  that  nine  of  their  prahus  were  at  the 
‘  mouth  of  the  river,  each  manned  by  from  thirty  to  forty 
‘  bandits,  resolved  to  attack  them  with  only  three  prahus.  They 

*  fought  so  closely  that  scarcely  any  weapon  than  the  sabre  was 
‘  used.  The  commandant  had  thirty-seven  men  killed,  the  lose 
‘  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  eighty.  It  appeared  that  these 
‘  Dyaks  came  from  Seribas,  a  locality  situated  in  the  interior  of 

*  the  countries  to  the  north  of  Sambas,  which  is  only  accessible 
‘  to  the  small  light  vessels  of  the  Dyaks,  of  slender  form,  and  of 
‘  which  all  the  parts'  are  united  by  the  means  of  canes.  In 

*  their  voyages  they  bum  and  massacre  along  the  shores  all  that 
‘  is  within  their  reach.  As  trophies  they  carry  ofiF  the  skulls  of 
‘  the  victims  of  their  ferocity.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  but 
‘  generally  use  the  sabre,  and  javelins,  or  spears  of  wood  hard- 
‘  ened  by  fire.’  This  was  in  1839.  The  flotilla  of  the  same 
people,  which  was  destroyed  by  Captiun  Farquhar  on  the  night 
of  the  31st  July  1849,  consist^  of  150  prahus.  The  average  of 
the  crews  was  forty  or  fifty  men,  while  some  prahus  carried 
seventy.  There  were  two  or  three  muskets  in  each  prahu. 
The  fleet  had  four  small  brass  guns.  The  true  point  of  view 
with  regard  to  the  piratical  flotillas  of  these  Dyaks  is,  that  if 
they  do  not  own  many  fire-arms  themselves,  the  Malays  possess 
them  in  abundance.  The  Malays  join  with  the  Dyaks  in  their 
piratical  adventures,  and  may  indeed  be  said  to  be  the  chief 
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causes  of  the  mischief.  At  any  rate  a  flotilla  carrying  5000  or 
6000  determined  savages,  each  man  armed  with  cutlass  and 
.  spear,  200  or  300  bearing  muskets  besides,  and  four  brass  guns, 
is  not  an  apparition  a  merchantman  would  gladly  evoke.  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  point.  For  the  moment 
we  merely  call  attention  to  M.  de  Groot’s  testimony  ns  to  the 
character  of  these  tribes. 

It  would,  however,  be  unpardonable,  at  this  point,  if  we  were 
to  rely  expressly  upon  the  testimony  of  M.  de  Groot  and  Tem- 
minck  (from  whose  work  he  has  largely  extracted),  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  our  statement  with  regard  to  the  character  of  piracy  in 
the  Indian  Archipelago.  As  we  have  now  established  the  fact 
upon  the  testimony  of  strangers,  we  will  have  recourse  to  home 
authorities.  First  let  us  take  Sir  Stamford  RaflSes.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  man  writes,  in  1811,  *A  few  days  ago,  Pangeran 

*  Anam  came  out  from  Sambas  with  two  small  ships ;  one  of 
‘  them  mounts  ten  guns,  and  the  other  eight  guns,  with  some 

*  armed  prahus.  Two  Chinese  junks  just  arrived  from  Chinn, 

*  and  then  lying  on  the  bar  of  the  Paulianak  River,  were 

*  attacked  by  their  boats.  One  of  these  junks  having  a  valuable 

*  cargo,  was  boarded  and  carried  off  instantly  by  them,  the  other 

*  was  relieved  by  the  Sultan’s  armed  prahus,  who  went  to  their 

*  assistance.’  We  will  next  produce  the  views  of  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
the  successor  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  at  Singapore.  We  found 
them  contained  in  a  letter  which  was  w’ritten  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1825,  by  a  Dutch  agent,  who  had  been  despatched 
on  a  special  mission  to  Singapore,  M.  Christian  van  Angelbeck, 
to  Baron  Van  der  Capellen,  the  Governor-General  of  Netherland 
India.  This  gentleman,  after  relating  how  he  had  put  himself 
in  communication  Avith  Mr.  Crawfurd,  goes  on  to  say,  that  he 
had  suggested  to  that  gentleman  the  propriety  of  establishing 
something  like  uniformity  between  the  operations  of  the  English 
and  the  Netherland  force  in  the  Indian  seas.  Whereupon 

‘  Le  Resident  (M.  Crawfurd)  me  repondit  que  cette  affaire  I’occu- 
pait  serieusement  deja  depuis  long  temps,  et  qu’il  avail  muine  eii 
i’intentiun  de  presenter  au  Gouverneur-General  des  Indes  Anglaiscs, 
un  projet  sur  les  moyens  a  mettre  en  usage  pour  I’expulsion  des 
pirates.  J’espere  maintenant,  ajouta-t-il,  etre  bientut  en  etat  de 
realiser  ce  projet.  II  entra  tout-u-fait  dans  mes  vues  sur  la  manierc 
dont  il  fnudrait  s’y  prendre  pour  reussir;  et  faisant  I’observation 
qu’on  devait  faire  usage  des  bateaux  a  vapeur,  au  nombre  de  cinq 
au  six,  il  se  promettait  les  meilleurs  resultats  de  leur  emploi,  mais 
il  regardnit  la  complete  expulsion  des  pirates,  au  moyen  des  croiseurs 
ordinaires,  comme  fort  difficile,  pour  ne  pas  dire  impossible.  .  .  . 
,  11  desirerait  aussi  bien  voir  les  deux  Gouvernemens  reunir  leurs 
efforts  contre  la  pirateric.  Le  nouveau  contrat  passe  le  4  Aout, 
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1824,  avec  les  Princes  de  Djohor  (concernant  la  cession  de  Singapore), 
contient  un  article  qui  defend  la  piraterie  ^  leurs  sujets;  il  me 
semble  que  c’est  une  preuve  de  la  sinceritc  des  declarations  que  * 
M.  Crawfurd  me  faisait  nagueres.’ 

It  is  important  to  establish  a  universal  agreement  amongst  all 
authorities  upon  this  point.  The  conviction  of  the  real  nature 
of  this  atrocious  system  should  be  well  fixed  into  the  minds  of 
all  Englishmen;  for  its  cessation  mainly  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  At  any  rate,  so 
far,  we  have  an  entire  concurrence  between  the  Dutch  reporter, 
his  original  authority  M.  Temmlnck,  the  Dutch  authorities  from 
whose  despatches  he  quotes,  Sir  Stamford  Kaffles,  and  Mr. 
Crawfurd. 

Our  next  reference  must  be  to  the  Singapore  Free  Press  and 
Java  Cournnt  of  1847.  We  here  find  it  stated,  that  in  that 
year  a  fleet  of  Balanini  pirates,  in  number  from  forty  to  sixty 
prahus,  came  out  from  their  haunts,  and  spread  slaughter  and 
terror  through  the  Archipelago.  They  swept  the  Banda  Straits, 
assaulted  and  carried  a  village  near  Singapore,  and  absolutely 
attacked  a  Dutch  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Borneo.  The  East 
India  Company’s  steamer  ‘  Nemesis,’  encountered  a  division  of 
this  flotilla,  consisting  of  eleven  prahus.  The  largest  of  the  prahus 
captured  was  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  carried  a  complement  of 
eighty  men.  The  second  class  was  seventy  feet  long  by  twelve 
broad.  The  average  crews  of  the  prahus  was  forty  men,  and 
each  carried  from  four  to  six  guns.  The  largest  prahu  mounted 
an  iron  nine  or  ten-pounder,  besides  six  or  eight  small  guns,  and 
the  crew  was  abundantly  supplied  with  rifles  and  muskets. 

It  has  been  said  again,  that,  however  true  it  may  be,  that  an 
extensive  and  organised  system  of  piracy  may  exist  in  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  yet  that  the  British  Government  has  not  a  right 
to  interfere,  by  force  of  arms,  until  it  shall  have  been  proved 
that  the  attack  hiw  been  directed  against  some  vessel  bearing  the 
British  flag.  Even  upon  this  ground,  untenable  as  it  is,  the 
persons  Avho  are  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  this  atrocious 
system  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  their  antagonists.  The  yacht 
*  Boyallst  ’  was  threatened  by  these  lawless  ruffians.  The 
British  schooner  ‘  Swift  ’  only  contrived  with  extreme  difficulty 
to  escape  from  their  hands.  A  parcel  of  Indian  Lascars,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ship  ‘  Sultana,’  were  seized  and  enslaved  by  the 
Sultan  of  Bruni,  and  by  the  piratical  chief  Sheriff  Osman,  of 
Malladu  Bay.  Finally,  we  will  quote  as  two  instances,  the  attack 
upon  the  boats  of  the  ‘  Viscount  Melbourne,’  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  Luconia  shoal,  and  the  still  more  daring  attempt  upon 
the  boats  of  H.  M.  S.  ‘  Dido,’  Captain  the  Hon.  Henry  Keppel, 
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off  the  island  of  Sirhasean.  The  *  Viscount  Melbourne’  had 
struck  upon  the  shoal  al>ove  named  in  January  1842.  Five 
boats  escaped  from  the  wreck.  One  boat  with  twenty-five 
Lascars  on  board  disappeared  as  they  approached  the  mainland 
of  Borneo.  The  first  cutter,  with  Colonel  Campbell  of  the  37  th 
Madras  Native  Infantry,  went  in  search  of  water,  but  although 
the  three  remaining  boats  showed  lights  all  night,  she  returned 
no  more.  The  next  day,  the  three  boats  which  were  left,  were 
attacked  by  a  native  prahu,  which  fired  into  them  and  wounded 
one  man.  The  pirates  succeeded  in  capturing  the  jolly  boat, 
and  finding  nothing  in  her  set  her  on  fire  with  the  Lascars  in  her 
and  so  departed.  This,  one  should  imagine,  is  a  case  which 
calls  for  the  interference  of  the  British  Government.  The 
attack  upon  the  boats  of  the  *  Dido  ’  were  even  still  more 
audacious.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  second 
volume  of  Captain  Keppel’s  work. 

But,  in  truth,  the  argument  is  untenable  for  a  single  moment. 
The  attempt  to  ignore  the  horrors  of  piracy  in  the  Indian  isles 
IS  as  though  a  man  should  deny  that  battles  had  been  fought 
between  the  French  and  English  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  or  that  the  Kaffirs  had  been 
recently  engaged  with  the  British  troops  in  the  scrub- wood  of 
Southern  Africa.  Not  only  is  the  credit  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  involved  in  putting  an  end  to  so  atrocious  a  system  on  all 
grounds  of  humanity  and  commercial  interest,  but  we  have 
absolutely  engaged  ourselves  to  co-operate  for  its  destruction  by 
the  solemn  stipulations  of  a  treaty.  With  what  force  could  we 
seek  to  bind  the  Dutch  to  a  strict  adhesion  to  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  1824,  if  we  ourselves  disregarded  its  provisions  in 
one  of  its  most  essential  particulars  ?  Throughout  the  whole  of 
M.  de  Groot’s  memorial  to  the  Dutch  Government  is  found  con¬ 
stant  complaint  of  the  English  Government  in  this  respect. 
The  Dutch  agents  represent  that  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Singapore  no  measures  were  taken  to  repress  the  misdeeds  of 
the  pirates.  They  add  that  even  when  the  British  authorities 
had  been  roused  to  a  tardy  co-operation,  the  nature  of  the 
assistance  rendered  was  rather  calculated  to  delay  than  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  object  in  view.  They  cite  as  an  instance,  in  proof  of 
their  assertion,  the  attack  made  by  the  ‘  Andromache  ’  in  the 
year  1836,  upon  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  the  Sultan  of 
Linga.  Complaints  of  this  kind  come  of  course  from  a  very 
suspicious  quarter.  That  the  English  Government  has  been 
slow  to  act  up  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1824,  as  far  as 
regards  the  suppression  of  piracy,  wc  are  not  unfortunately  in  a 
condition  to  deny.  It  is  equally  clear,  that,  upon  the  piurt  of 
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the  Netherlands  Government,  the  greatest  jealousy  has  been 
displayed  at  the  slightest  token  of  British  interference.  How, 
indeed,  was  it  to  be  expected,  if  British  ships  of  war  had  been 
employed  to  sweep  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Seas  of  this  lawless 
swarm,  that  they  should  have  quitted  the  scene  of  action  with¬ 
out  taking  further  steps  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  country 
upon  the  scene  of  their  conquest?  Let  us  add,  that  if  the 
Dutch  are  in  fairness  entitled  to  the  praise  which  they  claim,  it 
is  not  a  little  surprising  to  find,  upon  the  showing  of  their  own 
reporter,  a  record  of  constant  engagements  between  their  own 
ships  and  the  pirates,  even  as  late  as  the  year  1843.  We  know 
as  a  fact,  that  the  exertions  of  a  single  man  have  availed  to  clear 
the  coast  of  Borneo  from  Tanjong  Api  to  Malladu  Bay  of  these 
lawless  hordes.  How  then  is  it,  if  the  operations  of  the  Dutch 
navy  have  been  directed  with  such  singleness  of  purpose  to  the 
same  end  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  they  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  producing  a  more  satisfactory  result  ? 

The  instances  of  piracy  already  quoted  may  be  safely  left  to 
the  judgment  of  the  reader  as  examples  of  a  wide-spread  and 
dreadful  system  which  pervades  the  Indian  islands  like  a  pesti¬ 
lence.  From  Acheen  Head  to  New  Guinea,  aye,  and  even  to 
the  eastward  of  New  Guinea,  the  system  extends  in  all  its  dread¬ 
ful  vitality.  In  the  course  of  our  narrative,  mention  was  made 
of  the  liberation  of  certain  Anglo-Indian  subjects  from  imprison¬ 
ment  at  Jambi,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sumatra,  by  the  Dutch. 
That  may  fix  the  limits  of  the  ‘  system’  upon  the  western 
boundary.  We  have  the  authority  of  M.  de  Groot  for  stating, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Papos,  Onie,  and  of  Amalns  (New 
Guinea),  to  the  east  of  Ceram-Laut,  annually  equip  100  or  120 
prahus  for  piratical  purposes,  and  make  expeditions  to  a  very 
considerable  distanee  from  their  own  abodes.  Nay,  it  is  stated 
in  the  Report,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Kolif,  who  in 
the  years  1825-26  made  an  excursion  among  the  southern  Moluc¬ 
cas,  and  along  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea,  that  these 
blood-thirsty  savages  actually  devour  the  prisoners  whom  they 
may  have  captured  in  the  course  of  their  frays.  New  Guinea, 
however,  for  practical  purposes,  may  be  taken  as  the  eastward 
limitary  line  of  the  system.  On  the  south  its  operation  b 
bounded  by  Java  and  the  continuous  islands,  which  com¬ 
plete  the  chain  to  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea.  On  the 
north,  no  absolute  boundary  line  can  be  fixed.  The  pirates 
swarm  about  the  Philippine.  Islands.  The  northern  coast  of 
Borneo  was  one  of  their  favourite  haunts  until  they  were  cut 
up  root  and  branch  in  1846.  On  the  shores  of  Cochin  China, 
and  of  China  Proper,  although  belonging  to  a  different  r^  and 
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nnme,  they  are  equally  to  be  found.  The  whole  of  this  most, 
beautiful  region  of  the  globe  has  been  given  up  to  their  devas¬ 
tations.  The  result  has  been  one  continuous  scene  of  rapine, 
savagery,  and  murder. 

Many  schemes  might  be  proposed  for  the  extirpation  of  piracy. 
European  nations,  however,  should  consider  twice  before  they 
carry  to  the  last  extremity  the  means  which  modern  science  has 
placed  at  their  disposal,  even  against  those  whose  actions  would 
appear  to  place  them  out  of  the  limits  of  human  sympathy.  Vigor¬ 
ous  blows  must  be  struck ;  a  salutary  terror  must  be  inspired 
throughout  the  Archipelago ;  and  then  conciliation  and  policy 
may  avail.  We  are  no  advocates  for  sweeping  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  slaughter  even  against  the  pirates  of  the  Indian  seas.  In 
how  many  instances  has  it  not  been  proved  that  the  crews 
which  manned  the  pirate  prahu  had  been  driven  most  reluc¬ 
tantly  to  the  occupation  hy  their  Malay  rulers.  *  If  we  do  go 
‘  a  pirating,’  said  a  prisoner  of  this  class  to  the  Judge,  if  we  re¬ 
member  right,  at  Singapore,  ‘  you  cause  us  to  be  hanged ;  if  we 

*  refuse  to  go,  we  are  killed  by  the  Malays  and  by  our  own 
‘  tribe.  We  are  prisoners  at  your  mercy.  If  the  choice  were 

*  set  before  us  again,  we  had  rather  take  the  uncertain  chance 

*  of  falling  into  your  hands,  than  the  certain  death  which  would 

*  be  the  consequence  of  our  refusal.  Do  with  us  as  seems  best  in 

*  your  own  eyes.’  Speaking  without  a  precise  recollection  of  the 
facts  in  this  particular  instance,  we  should  have  hesitated  much 
before  awarding  the  penalty  of  death  in  disregard  of  such  a  plea. 
The  instance,  however,  is  merely  quoted  to  show  the  imp>olicy, 
not  to  say  the  cruelty  and  injustice,  of  any  undistinguishing 
measure  of  repression.  The  object  should  be  rather  to  restrain 
and  subdue,  than  to  destroy  and  extirpate  the  piratical  tribes. 

'•  But  let  us  next  confine  our  view  to  a  single  district  of  the 
Archipelago.  Circumstances' have  occurred  within  the  course 
of  the  last  ten  years  which  have  brought  us  into  close  contact 
with  the  piratical  tribes  of  the  kingdom  of  Borneo.  Of  these 
alone  we  would  now  speak.  The  influence  gained  by  Sir  James 
Brooke  over  the  minds  of  the  native  population,  his  protracted 
residence  in  the  countiy,  the  steady  determination  of  repressing 
these  terrible  atrocities  of  which  he  has  given  abundant  proof ; 
the  ample  means  placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  naval  officers  on 
the  station,  and  the  effect  with  which  these  means  have  been 
employed, — above  all,  the  confidence  he  has  won  from  all  persons 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  reality  of  the 
case  upon  the  very  spot  where  the  system  of  piracy  prevails, — 
point  him  out  as  the  most  suitable  person  to  furnish  us  with  the 
facts  upon  which  a  judicious  decision  may  be  based.  When  we 
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•find  the  measures  proposed  and  carried  out  by  this  gentleman, 
supported  and  ado[)ted  by  such  men  as  Sir  William  Parker,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane,  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  Captain  Keppel,  Cap¬ 
tain  Mundy,  Captain  Farquhar — not  to  speak  of  Colonel 
Butterworth,  and  Sir  Christopher  Bawlinson,  the  Recorder  of 
Singapore,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  to  examine  judicially 
into  the  facts  of  the  case, — such  a  mass  of  authority  is  collected 
together  as  probably  never  yet  was  brought  to  bear  upon  a 
disputed  point  where  the  scene  of  action  was  so  remote. 

The  fortunes  of  Sir  James  Brooke  in  the  eastern  Archipelago 
have  been  without  a  parallel  in  our  history  since  the  days  when 
the  discovery  of  the  two  Americas  and  the  Antilles  oifered  a 
fair  field  of  action  to  the  first  adventurer  who  had  spirit  and 
energy  enough  to  attempt  their  conquest.  A  good  deal  of  spu¬ 
rious  popularity  has  been  attached  to  his  name.  But  a  few 
years  ago,  (whether  such  a  result  must  be  attributed  to  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  his  partisans,  or  to  the  natural  propensity  of  English¬ 
men  to  halloo  on  the  *  lion’  of  the  season,)  it  is  clear  that  Sir 
James  Brooke  got  credit  for  being  the  thing  he  was  not,  and  did 
not  get  credit  for  being  what  he  is.  Reaction  naturally  follows 
upon  exaggeration.  The  live  lion  of  one  season  is  the  dead  dog 
of  the  next.  If  such  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  has  not  occurred  iii 
the  case  of  this  remarkable  man,  it  is  because  the  results  he  has 
absolutely  achieved  have  been  of  so  important  a  character,  as 
to  command  the  respect  of  our  greatest  Ministers  and  principal 
merchants.  Meantime  the  solid  qualifications  of  the  states¬ 
man  and  the  soldier  may,  however,  be  accepted  as  more  than  a 
set-off  for  the  absence  of  other  qualities  which  are  more  likely 
to  recommend  their  possessor  to  the  favourable  notice  of  board¬ 
ing  schools  for  young  ladies,  and  the  drawing  rooms  of  Bel¬ 
gravia.  It  is  impossible  to  rise  from  the  perusal  of  Sir  James 
Brooke’s  journals,  and  of  the  official  despatches  which  mark  the 
progress  of  his  o{)erations,  without  feeling  an  intimate  conviction 
that  he  looks  to  the  prosperity  of  the  islands  and  the  happiness 
of  the  native  tribes  as  the  most  pleasing  result  of  his  labours. 
The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  when  it  concerns  the  public  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  minute  details  of  his  early  career;  but 
the  few  facts  which  follow  may,  however,  not  be  without  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  have  heard  only  of  the  Rajah  of  Sarawak  as 
connected  with  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

James  Brooke  was  born  on  the  29th  of  April,  1803,  at 
Hooghly  in  Bengal.  He  is. the  second  son  of  the  late  Thomas 
Brooke,  Esq.,  who  for  a  long  time  Avas  employed  as  a  civilian  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  service.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  he  subsequently  beaune  heir  to  the 
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considerable  property  which  his  father  left  behind  him  at  his 
decease.  The  young  man  was,  however,  destined  to  see  human 
life  in  many  forms,  before  the  possession  of  an  ample  income 
insured  him  independence  of  action,  and  permitted  him  to  follow 
out  the  bent  of  his  genius.  When  quite  a  youth,  he  obtained  a 
cadetship  in  the  Bengal  army,  and  took  part  in  the  Burmese 
war.  In  an  action  with  the  Burmese  forces  in  Assam,  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  so  much  as  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the 
Government.  The  praise,  however,  did  not  come  without  a 
certain  degree  of  alloy.  He  had  been  shot  through  the  lungs, 
and  the  suffering  from  his  wound  was  so  severe,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  England  and  try  what  benefit  could  be 
derived  from  his  native  air.  After  a  short  residence  at  home, 
he  travelled  over  the  princijml  part  of  the  Continent  to  recruit 
his  health  and  inform  his  mind,  until  his  leave  of  absence  should 
have  expired.  We  now  come  to  the  strangest  point  in  his 
eventful  career. 

The  ship  on  board  of  which  he  had  embarked  to  rejoin  his 
regiment,  was  wrecked  on  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  consequence 
was  a  delay  in  his  arrival  in  Calcutta.  His  leave  of  absence 
was  broken.  The  facts  of  the  case  would  no  doubt  have  held 
him  blameless  in  the  eyes  of  his  military  superiors.  The  young 
man  was,  however,  too  impatient  to  await  their  decision,  and 
resigned  his  commission  without  giving  any  opportunity  for 
inquiry.  This  step  which,  on  the  ordinary  canons  of  prudence 
and  foresight,  would  appear  to  have  been  rash  and  ill-advised, 
proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  fame.  The  ship  in  which  he 
had  arrived  at  Madras  was  about  to  proceed  to  China.  He  de¬ 
termined  upon  taking  a  passage  on  board  of  her,  that  he  might 
visit  countries  which  had  not  been  without  influence  upon  his 
imagination,  even  when  his  knowledge  of  them  was  confined  to 
books  and  public  rumour. 

Thus  it  was  for  the  first  time  he  saw  those  beautiful  blands 
of  the  Indian  sea,  in  which  so  many  years  of  his  after  life  were 
to  be  spent.  The  probability  is  that  he  could  scarcely  render 
account  to  himself  as  to  how  or  when  the  resolution  of  choosing 
this  lovely  region  for  his  future  scene  of  action  first  took  firm 
hold  of  his  mind.  As  yet,  no  doubt,  his  taste  was  gratified  by 
the  enchantment  of  the  scenery,  his  imagination  raised  by  the 
prospect  of  adventure ;  but  there  was  no  fixed  and  settled  pur¬ 
pose  of  devoting  his  life  to  the  Indian  islands  and  their  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Many  a  young  traveller  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  or  among  the  Grecian  islets,  has  declared,  that  nothing 
.  would  ever  induce  him  to  pass  his  life  at  a  distance  from  the 
splendours  of  such  scenes.  He  has,  notwithstanding,  turned  out 
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a  very  respectable  proficient  in  the  hum-drums  of  English  life. 
So  might  it  have  been  with  Sir  James  Brooke  had  there  not 
been  something  in  his  character  essentially  different  from  the 
character  of  the  ordinary  run  of  men.  Circumstances,  too,  com¬ 
bined  to  afford  him  independence  of  action  at  the  moment  it 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  his  career.  That 
independence  came  neither  too  early,  nor  too  late.  He  was 
restrained  from  rushing  into  action  until  his  intellect  and  temper 
were  mature.  He  was  not  kept  too  long  hesitating  on  the 
brink  of  an  unfulfilled  purpose.  Resolution  might  have  grown 
dull ;  the  fine  edges  of  a  romantic  purpose  might  have  become 
blunted  by  sliding  too  long  upon  the  grooves  of  ordinary  life. 
This  we  note,  to  use  Lord  Bacon’s  phrase,  as  one  of  the  *  chief 
^  felicities  ’  of  his  eventful  career. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  impression  left  upon  his 
mind  by  his  first  visit  to  the  Indian  waters  was  so  enduring, 
that  we  find  him  shortly  after  his  return  to  England  fitting 
op  a  brig  upon  his  own  account,  and  sailing  away  once  more 
for  the  Chinese  seas.  Probably  the  love  of  adventure  was 
the  principal  motive  which  at  this  time  impelled  him  to  action. 
The  time,  indeed,  had  not  yet  arrived  when  he  could  carry  his 
purpose,  vague  and  undetermined  as  it  might  be,  into  effect. 
Hie  father,  who  was  yet  living,  would  not  countenance  the 
mad-cap  scheme.  The  adventure,  like  mauj^  another  one,  broke 
down  u>r  want  of  funds.  -The  future  Rajah  of  Sarawak  was 
compelled  in  India  to  dispose  of  his  brig,  and  return  to  England 
with  no  higher  result  than  a  considerable  addition  to  his  nau¬ 
tical  knowledge,  and  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  countries 
which  he  was  finally  to  visit  with  so  much  effect.  After  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  his  time  appears  to  have  been  spent  much  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  other  young  men  who  can  look  forward 
to  the  future  without  anxiety.  He  was  known  as  a  fearless 
horseman  and  swimmer,  an  expert  shot,  and  persevering  yachts¬ 
man.  His  immediate  friends  appear  to  have  prophesied,  that 
if  his  life  was  spared,  he  would  one  day  make  for  himself  a 
name.  There  was  nothing,  however,  to  distinguish  him  much  in 
the  eye  of  a  casual  observer  from  a  hundred  young  men  who 
are  at  this  moment  loitering  about  the  Yacht  Club-House  at 
Cowes,  and  who  will  infallibly  end  as  county  magistrates,  and 
members  of  White’s  or  Boodle’s,  if  their  lives  attain  the  ordinary 
term  of  existence. 

Mr.  Brooke’s  father  was  now  dead.  In  the  year  1838,  just 
eight  years  after  his  original  departure  from  Madras  for  the 
Indian  seas,  and  when  he  had  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  he 
determined  upon  carrying  out  that  expedition  which  was  to  give 
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a  colour  to  his  whole  future  life.  The  death  of  his  father  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  an  easy  fortune,  so  that  he  could  make  his 
preparations  for  the  voyage  in  the  amplest  manner.  Even  at 
the  moment  of  departure,  and  when  he  was  about  to  realise  the 
dreams  which  had  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  his  instinctive  caution  did  not  forsake  him.  He 
took  care  that  his  crew  of  twenty  hands  should  not  consist  of 
any  but  men  whom  he  had  long  trained  to  his  purpose,  and 
on  whose  fidelity  and  activity  he  could  rely.  The  ‘Royalist’  was 
a  schooner  of  142  tons  burden  :  she  carried  six  six-pounders,  a 
number  of  swivels,  and  small  arms  in  abundance  to  resist  any 
piratical  attack  that  might  be  mode  upon  the  ship.  In  October, 
1838,  he  sailed  away  from  the  shores  of  England,  and  on  the 
15th  of  August,  1839,  the  ‘  Royalist  ’  for  the  first  time  let  go 
her  anchor  in  the  Sarawak  river,  opposite  the  residence  of  the 
Rajah  Muda  Hassim. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  best  consideration  we  have  been 
:able  to  give  to  his  published  journals,  that  at  the  time  of  his  de¬ 
parture  from  England,  or  even  upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  Indian 
seas.  Sir  James  Brooke  at  all  anticipated  the  realities  which 
were  before  him.  On  the  contrary,  his  main  object  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  voyage  of  some  two  or  three  years’  dura¬ 
tion  among  the  Indian  isles.  The  idea  of  visiting  strange  tribes 
and  races  of  men,  seems  to  have  been  predominant  in  his  mind. 
His  journals  afford  tokens  that  a  survey  of  certain  portions  of 
the  Archipelago  was  among  his  favourite  schemes.  There  was 
the  prospect  too  of  increasing  the  extent  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  birds  and  animals  which  inhabit  the  islands,  and  of 
ascertaining  the  nature  and  value  of  their  mineral  and  vege¬ 
table  productions.  He  did  not  quit  the  shores  of  England  as 
a  self-appointed  protector  of  the  aborigines.  He  is  neither 
Quixote  nor  Oberlin,  but  a  man  of  strong  head  and  kindly 
nature,  who  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
without  endeavouring  to  amend  the  anomaly.  The  piracies  of 
the  Indian  seas,  the  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Malays 
upon  the  Dyaks,  and  by  the  Sea-Dyaks  upon  their  gentler 
brothers,  aroused  his  indignation  from  the  first  moment  they 
were  obtruded  upon  his  notice.  But  he  did  not  quit  his  home 
with  the  intention  of  taking  part  in  the  struggle,  with  a  bale  of 
moral  pocket  handkerchiefs  in  one  locker  of  his  yacht,  and  a 
case  of  tubular  rockets  in  another.  The  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed  were  such  as  to  require  the  energy  and  ability  of 
a  statesman  and  a  soldier.  He  was  equal  to  the  emergency : 
one  step  led  to  another,  until  at  length  the  gallant  English 
'gentleman,  who  had  quitted  his  home  and  his  friends  for  a 
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romnntic  excursion  among  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  Indian 
seas,  found  himself  a  sovereign  prince  in  the  well-nigh  unknown 
island  of  Borneo.  Nor  was  this  all.  So  highly  had  his  conduct 
been  approved  of  by  the  most  cautious  statesman  of  his  native 
country,  that  on  his  return  he  was  recommended  by  him  to  his 
Sovereign  as  a  worthy  object  of  Royal  favour.  Three  times 
his  conduct  had  been  impugned  by  a  knot  of  active  enemies 
before  the  British  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  three  times  have 
the  Houses  recorded  their  sense  of  his  high  character  and  deserts 
in  a  manner  that  will  stand  for  ever  in  the  annals  of  his 
country. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  this 
controversy.  It  was  lately  characterised  by  Baron  Alderson  on  its 
merits  at  a  public  dinner  given  to  Sir  James.  Still  less  can  we 
afford  space  for  a  continuous  recital  of  the  extraordinary  events 
by  which  he  has  won  his  way  to  his  present  position.  Let  it  be 
sufficient  if  we  briefly  jot  down  the  date  of  the  principal  facts 
which  must  already  be  familiar  to  most  Englishmen.  On  his 
first  visit  to  Sarawak,  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Rajah  Muda 
Hassim,  who  was  governing  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  the  Malay  Sultan  of  Bruni,  at  war  with  some  rebellious 
tribes  amongst  his  subjects.  The  Rajah  wished  him  to  stay,  as 
his  presence  might  be  supposed  to  act  by  way  of  intimidation  to 
his  revolted  subjects.  The  young  Englishman,  however,  sailed 
away,  and  it  was  not  until  his  second  visit  to  Sarawak  in  August, 
1840,  that  he  permitted  himself  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Muda  Hassim  offered  him  the  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  which  he  finally  accepted  on  the  24th  of  September,  1841; 
and  his  appointment  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Sultan. 
His  motives  for  accepting  the  gift  may  perhaps  best  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  his  own  diary  about  this  time.  *  With  the  Dyaks,’ 
he  writes,  *day  after  day,  month  after  month,  it  is  the  same 
‘  story, — a  life  of  watchfulness,  of  flight  and  fight.  In  the  course 

*  of  eveiy  year  many  lose  their  lives,  and  more  their  liberty. 

*  Oh  1  tliat  my  power  to  save  these  benighted  people  were  equal 

*  to  my  inclination  to  do  so.  My  anxiety  and  my  desire  to 

*  ameliorate  their  condition  are  boundless ;  and  though  the  love 

*  of  home  may  beckon  me  thitherward,  yet  I  miist  never  dream 

*  of  returning  to  my  native  land  until  at  least  some  measure  of 

*  good  has  been  accomplished.’  A  little  inquiry  into  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  new  subjects  soon  convinced  him  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  any  permanent  amelioration  until  the  horrible  practice 
of  piracy,  which  prevailed  along  the  coast,  should  have  been 
thoroughly  repressed.  To  this  end  he  implored,  and  not  without 
effect,  the  assistance  of  the  British  naval  oflBcers  on  the  station. 
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which  was  willingly  afforded  when  those  gentlemen  had  once 
convinced  themselves  that  the  case  was  one  which  called  for  the 
interference  of  the  British  arms. 

First,  Captain  Keppel  was  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the 
English  Rajah  by  Sir  William  Parker  in  1843.  In  1845,  Sir 
Thomas  Cochrane  proceeded,  at  his  instigation,  with  a  fleet  of 
seven  ships  to  demand  explanation  of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni ;  and 
the  result  was  a  very  humble  promise  of  submission  from  the 
Sultan,  himself  a  pirate  at  heart.  No  sooner  was  the  admiral’s 
back  turned  than  the  Sultan  caused  Muda  Hassim,  and  as  many 
others  as  were  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the  English 
interests,  to  be  murdered.  This  event  was  followed  by  the 
attack  and  capture  of  Bruni,  in  July,  1846;  and  the  subsequent 
destruction  of  the  haunts  of  the  pirates  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Borneo.  In  all  these  actions  Sir  James  Brooke  largely  par¬ 
ticipated,  indeed  they  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  originated 
with  him.  The  pirates  of  the  northern  coast  were  not,  however, 
the  only  hordes  with  which  Sir  James  Brooke  had  to  contend. 
He  had  other  antagonists  of  the  like  character  nearer  him,  whose 
aggressions  it  became  his  duty  a  second  time  to  repress. 

>  At  no  great  distance  to  the  westward  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Sarawak  rivers,  lie  the  rivers  of  Sarebas  and  Sakarran.  These 
were  the  rivers  visited  by  Captain  Keppel  in  the  boats  of  the 
Dido,  in  1843,  at  the  request  of  the  Sultan  of  Bruni.  The 
Dyaks  of  these  two  rivers  are  among  the  most  formidable  of  the 
piratical  hordes  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Borneo, 
and  a  description  of  them  may  serve  as  a  description  of  all  other 
Sea-Dyaks  who  are  addicted  to  piracy.  At  the  time  of  Captun 
Keppel’s  operations  they  were  under  the  influence  of  two  Arab 
Seriffs,  or  self-styled  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  They  could 
upon  occasion  put  out  to  sea  in  a  flotilla  carrying  3000  or  4000 
men.  Sir  James  Brooke  mentions,  in  his  diary,  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  as  yet  young  on  the  Biomean  coast,  he 
saw  a  fleet  of  ninety-eight  Imts  put  out  from  these  rivers, 
which,  at  an  average  of  twenty-five  men  to  each,  would  give  a 
total  of  2450  men.  When  a  piratical  excursion  was  intended, 
the  Arab  Seriff  caused  a  gong  to  be  beaten  round  the  town,  and 
summoned  by  name  as  many  Malays  as  were  to  proceed  upon 
the  expedition.  As  many  as  refus^  were  heavily  fined.  With 
the  Dyaks,  of  course,  less  ceremony  was  used;  but  indeed  no 
great  ceremony  was  wanting,  the  passion  for  piracy,  and  the 
mve  of  head-hunting,  had  attiun^  so  great  a  height  among 
this  people.  The  blow  struck  by  Capttun  Keppel  was  un¬ 
fortunately  supposed  to  be  but  a  casual  one.  Three  years  after¬ 
wards  their  depredations  had  been  renewed  to  a  fearful  extent. 
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and  kept  the  whole  coast  in  a  state  of  alarm.  From  1846  to 
1849  matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Over  a  wide  district 
of  country,  on  each  side  of  their  haunts,  rapine  and  murder 
reigned  supreme. 

The  piratical  operations  of  these  Dyaks  must  not  be  con* 
founded  with  the  internecine  hostilities  of  savage  tribes.  There 
is  such  a  thing  as  war  between  one  community  and  another. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  war  between  one  community  and  all 
oommunities.  This  last  is  the  case  of  the  Sea-Dyaks,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Dyaks  of  the  Sarebas  and  the  Sakarran  rivers. 
Their  hand  was  against  every  man ;  but  unfortunately,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  English,  no  man’s  hand  was  against  them.  They 
were  too  united,  too  well  armed,  too  powerful.  Even  after  all 
that  had  been  done,  the  piratical  fleet  which  put  to  sea  from  the 
two  rivers  in  July,  1849,  consisted  of  100  prahus,  each  prahu 
averaging  thirty-five  men.  The  whole  coast  was  under  a  reign 
of  terror,  —  all  native  trade  was  at  an  end,  — the  fishermen 
were  fiying  into  the  interior.  In  the  course  of  two  months  they 
had  murdered  300  persons  in  order  to  obtain  heads,  and  to  swell 
their  previous  store  of  these  horrid  trophies.  We  might  have 
hoped  that  the  lesson  inflicted  by  Captain  Farquhar  would  be  a 
lasting  one.  The  interest  of  our  commerce  al^lutely  requires 
that  these  atrocities  should  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  even  if 
the  voice  of  humanity  were  silent  in  our  breasts. 

For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  infant  trade  of  the 
Archipelago  is  yet  in  a  condition  which  depends  on  careful  fos¬ 
tering.  Large  communities  suppose  large  towns  ;  large  towns 
attract  Urge  ships  and  large  trade.  Now,  in  the  Indiim  Archi¬ 
pelago,  as  yet,  trade  is  clipped  of  its  fair  proportions  by  the 
absence  of  large  towns,  which  never  can  spring  up  on  the  coasts 
as  long  as  the  piratical  tribes  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  de¬ 
predations.  The  little  native  prahu,  which  would  convey  the 
produce  of  a  private  owner  to  some  central  entrepot,  where  it 
could  be  di8{)08ed  of  at  advantage,  is  intercepted,  the  cargo 
pillaged,  the  crew  murdered  or  carried  away  into  slavery.  Thus 
the  hope  of  an  extended  commerce  is  nipped  in  the  very  bud. 
Our  merchants  and  traders  must  not  hope  to  find  any  very 
extensive  vent  in  the  Archipelago  for  their  wares  and  manu¬ 
factures  until  this  system  has  been  superseded.  Once  let  com¬ 
merce  be  protected  over  these  first  difliculties,  and  the  native 
traders  will  know  to  protect  themselves. 

There  is  this  additional  reason  for  putting  a  check  upon  the 
practice  of  piracy,  that  its  professors  take  to  it  as  a  trade  in  the 
absence  of  more  legitimate  occupation.  When  the  Indian 
islanders,  who  have  been  hardened  to  these  practices  by  the 
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traditions  of  five  centuries,  and  the  impulses  of  uncivilised  man, 
perceive  that  there  is  another  and  a  more  prudent  method  of 
increasinnr  their  wealth,  these  lawless  desires,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  African  slave  trade,  will  fade  away  from  their  minds. 
Piracy  begets  want,  and  want  begets  piracy.  These  wretched 
hordes  are  engaged  in  a  vicious  circle  from  first  to  last. 

The  course  to  be  ])ursucd  is  an  obvious  one.  Wherever 
piracy  has  obtained  a  head,  an  attack  should  be  made  upon  the 
central  seat  of  the  piratical  tribe.  It  is  of  little  avail  seizing  upon  a 
solitary  prahu  here,  and  hanging  a  few  offenders  there.  No  blow 
should  be  struck  but  an  effectual  one,  and  when  once  delivered, 
the  pirates  may  be  left  for  a  time  without  further  molestation. 
An  occasional  visit  from  a  steamer,  an  occasional  demonstration 
of  our  ships  of  war,  as  they  happen  to  be  near  the  station,  is  all 
that  would  be  required  to  keep  the  tribes  addicted  to  piracy  in 
awe.  They  must  feel  convinced  that  the  power  is  at  hand 
whenever  it  may  be  judged  necessary  to  put  forth  our  strength. 
Meanwhile,  no  effort  should  be  neglected  to  train  up  an  anti- 
piratical  party  among  the  infected  tribes.  There  have  been 
divisions  of  opinion  and  inclination  even  among  the  Sea-Dyaks 
of  the  Sarabas  and  Sakarran  rivers.  It  is  the  same  thing  in  all 
the  seven  rivers  which  lie  along  the  coast  between  Tanjang  Api 
and  Malluder  Bay.  AVe  take  this  district  merely  as  an  example. 
The  same  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  the  eastern  as  to  the 
western  side  of  Borneo,  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago, 
as  to  the  coasts  of  this  great  island.  The  only  difference  which 
could  be  quoted  would  be  with  regard  to  such  communities  as 
the  lllauans,  and  Balaynini,  and  others,  which  are  in  the  habit 
of  equipping  heavy  armaments  for  sea.  They  are  more  in  the 
position  of  the  Algerines  before  Lord  Exmouth’s  time,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will,  for  years  to  come,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  all  persuasion 
and  remonstrance,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  more  than  one 
severe  lesson.  They  must  be  taught  by  terrible  experience  to 
appreciate  the  nature  of  the  evils  they  inflict  upon  others. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  desist  from  a  pursuit  which  is 
hallowed  in  their  eyes  as  the  chivalry  of  crime. 

Such,  then,  we  take  the  two  influences  to  be  which  have  for 
so  long  a  time  obstructed  the  full  development  of  the  Indian 
islands.  Other  measures  must  doubtless  be  taken,  but  they 
seem  to  follow  so  naturally  upon  the  progress  of  commerce,  that 
it  would  he  almost  superfluous  to  point  them  out.  The  settle¬ 
ment  at  Labuan,  of  which  such  favourable  accounts  have  been 
lately  received,  is,  probably,  not  the  only  post  which  we  shall 
ultimately  find  it  necessary  to  occupy.  The  discovery  of  coal 
of  good  quality  and  in  large  quantity  upon  this  island  and  the 
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adjacent  mtunland  of  Borneo,  is  one  of  those  events  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  epoch  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  coal  is  there, 
and  in  abundant  quantity,  as  has  been  testified  by  all  persons 
who  have  visited  the  spot.  The  unaccountable  inaction  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago  Company  in  turning  this  prize  to  good 
account  is  the  more  surprising,  as  it  must  be  obvious  that  it 
must  prove  a  large  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  as  well  as  of 
advantage  to  the  public.  A  good  coaling  station  is  the  one 
point  needed  to  insure  the  navigation  of  the  Indian  seas  upon  an 
extensive  scale.  More  than  this,  the  necessities  of  communica¬ 
tion  are  becoming  every  day  more  stringent.  The  shores  of 
North  America  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  more  and  more 
crowded  with  rough  and  energetic  masses  of  men,  determined 
in  some  way  or  other  to  force  their  way  to  fortune.  A  fair 
sheet  of  water  separates  them  from  the  shores  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.  Are  they  likely  to  remain  still  in  those  fortuitous 
seats  of  industry  as  soon  as  they  perceive  hopes  of  larger  profit 
elsewhere  ?  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  of  Australia,  too, 
demand  the  power  of  rapid  communication  with  our  Indian 
empire  and  with  the  mother  country.  It  is  but  a  few  w'eeks 
since  the  intelligence  reached  us  of  the  expedition  against  Japan 
under  Commodore  Perry.  Doubtless  a  few  months  more  will 
bring  us  news  that  the  brazen  wall  which  has  hitherto  separated 
tliose  unsocial  islanders  from  the  communities  of  civilised  men 
has  been  effectually  broken  down.  Our  English  merchants  at 
Singapore  are  casting  many  anxious  glances  at  Siam  and  Cochin 
China.  Ere  long  the  navigation  by  w'ay  of  the  Isthmiis  of 
Panama  w'ill  have  been  placed  on  a  practicable  footing.  All 
things  would  appear  to  denote  a  universal  stir  of  mankind  ^ 
towards  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  Are  we  who  stand  upon  the 
vantage  ground  to  lag  in  the  rear  ?  The  Indian  islands  He  in 
tlie  very  centre  of  the  coming  hubbub  and  enterprise,  a  bait  and 
a  rewai^  to  the  most  resolute  adventurers. 

Evidently  our  first  care  should  be,  not  to  permit  ourselves  to 
be  diverted  from  any  legitimate  intercourse  with  the  native 
tribes  by  the  absurd  pretensions  put  forth  by  the  Dutch  diplo¬ 
matists.  By  our  treaty  engagements  we  are  bound,  and  to  our 
treaty  engagements  let  us  adhere,  that  is,  to  their  very  truth 
and  meaning,  but  not  to  any  fanciful  construction  which  it  may 
please  the  ministers  at  the  Hague  or  at  Batavia  to  put  upon 
their  various  provisions.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  Dutch  are 
busy,  if  we  are  still.  The  very  existence  of  Holland  as  a 
country  of  its  present  European  importance  depends,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Hague,  upon  the  maintenance  of  her 
Indian  empire.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  Dutch  statesmen 
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should  cling  to  it  with  terrible  tenacity  at  the  moment  they 
see  other  nations  swarming  round  the  golden  prize.  Let 
us  take  care  that  the  odious  practice  of  piracy  is  thoroughly 
extirpated  from  the  Indian  seas.  As  a  natural  object,  it 
seems  proper,  in  the  first  instance,  to  clear  the  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  our  settlement  at  Labuan,  and  in  the  imme> 
diate  course  of  our  Chinese  trade.  Much  already  has  been 
effected  through  the  agency  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  our  naval 
officers  on  the  station.  A  little  care  would  now  keep  the 
Bornean  coast  in  order  from  Point  Datu  to  the  Straits  of 
Balambangan.  It  needs  but  the  occasional  visit  of  a  steamer  to 
control  the  seven  chief  piratical  rivers  since  Captain  Farquhar 
inflicted  so  exemplary  a  chastisement  upon  the  blood-thirsty 
hordes  of  the  Sarabas  and  Sakarran. 

All  measures  that  would  tend  to  promote  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  inland  tribes,  and  to  check  their  internal  con¬ 
tests  and  divisions,  would,  of  course,  be  most  desirable.  Of  the 
great  island  of  Celebes,  and  the  still  greater  island  of  Borneo, 
of  Gilolo,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  our  knowledge 
does  not  extend  very  far.  Of  their  wealth  and  fertility  we  have 
received  favourable  assurances,  but  there  we  must  stop  short. 
But  for  the  presence  of  the  Dutch,  and  their  preposterous  pre¬ 
tensions,  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
internal  condition  of  Celebes.  Borneo,  however,  presents  a 
practical  problem  of  greater  difiSculty.  We  may  trust,  that  the 
almost  superstitious  reverence  in  which  Sir  James  Brooke  is 
held  by  the  native  tribes  may  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years  facilitate  the  labours  of  any  exploring  party.  No  effort, 
at  any  rate,  should  be  spared  to  ascertain  the  real  condition  and 
capacities  of  the  country. 

We  would  not  conclude  without  giving  utterance  to  an 
expression  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  for  the  future  fate  of 
the  Indian  islanders.  What  between  their  European  task¬ 
masters,  their  piratical  hordes,  and  their  Malay  chiefs,  their’s 
has  not  been  a  bright  page  in  the  history  of  the  world.  What 
will  become  of  them  if  roughly  and  prematurely  brought  into 
contact  with  the  strong  impulses  of  Europeans,  and  the  still 
more  violent  action  of  the  pioneers  of  the  United  States? 
They  must  be  scattered  in  the  collision,  unless  something  like 
humanity  and  l)enevolence  preside  over  the  inroads  of  the 
stronger  race.  Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  islanders  into  a 
slavery  similar  to  that  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  would 
be  as  short-sighted  ns  inhuman.  We  do  not  want  large  colonies 
of  Europeans  in  the  Indian  isles.  Commerce,  and  not  colonisa¬ 
tion  or  empire,  should  be  our  object  Nor,  if  the  native  tribes 
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once  saw  their  way  to  security  for  life  and  property  within 
without,  by  land  and  by  water,  would  the  result  be  doubt¬ 
ful.  The  greatest  blessing  that  could  be  conferred  on  them 
would  be,  the  presence  of  some  protecting  hand,  which  should 
maintain  order,  and  give  their  industry  fair  play.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  idle  to  calculate  upon  a  continuous  crop  of  disinterested  and 
remarkable  men  starting  up  on  a  sudden  to  execute  the  task  which 
a  nation  has  neglected.  The  fear  is,  that  their  work  may  die 
with  them.  The  ordinary  impulses  of  human  nature  will  resume 
their  sway  immediately  the  nmster-mind  has  disappeared  which 
restrained  them  into  harmony.  The  best  hope  for  the  Indian 
islanders  lies  in  the  greater  wisdom  of  our  present  commercial 
system,  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  in  the  milder  temper  of 
nations  which  lay  claim  to  civilisation.  At  least  we  may  derive 
some  consolation  from  the  increasing  rapidity  of  intercourse. 
A  wrong  done  at  the  equator  will  soon  vibrate  from  pole  to 
pole.  The  fragrant  spice  groves,  the  blue  seas,  and  deep  forests 
of  the  Indian  isles,  may  yet  appear  as  among  the  chief  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Creator’s  glory,  when  they  shall  once  have  been 
purged  from  the  stains  of  oppression  and  crime. 


Art.  V.  —  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Barthold  George  Niebuhr. 
With  Essays  on  his  Character  and  Influence  by  the  Chevalier 
Bunsen,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  1852. 


Asa  Roman  Historian  the  name  of  Niebuhr  has  long  been 
familiar  to  English  readers.  The  admirable  translation  of 
his  great  work  given  to  the  world  by  Hare  and  Thirlwall,  and 
the  unbounded  ^miration  expressed  by  Dr.  Arnold  for  his  guide 
and  predecessor  in  the  labyrinth  of  early  Roman  annals,  have  in 
some  degree  enabled  our  countrymen  to  do  justice  to  that  singular 
combination  of  vivid  imagination  and  critical  acumen  which  so 
peculiarly  fitted  Niebuhr  lor  his  task.  While  his  extensive  and 
minute  acquaintance  with  philology  placed  at  his  disposal 
resources  possessed  in  equal  measure  by  few  who  had  trod  the 
same  path ;  while  his  profound  study  of  political  science  pre¬ 
pared  him  to  discern  tlie  real  meaning  and  nature  of  the  civic 
institutions  of  ancient  times,  which  to  others  presented  only  a 
heap  of  incomprehensible  confusions ;  while  his  critical  faculty 
enabled  him  to  put  aside  all  that  was  purely  legendary  and 
excrescent,  and  to  detect  whole  volumes  of  prolific  and  expla¬ 
natory  truths  in  careless  fragments  which  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  his  predecessors,  as  Cuvier  discovered  in  a  few  muti¬ 
lated  bones  the  key  to  whole  systems  of  classification,  —  he  was 
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at  the  same  time  endowed  with  an  historical  imagination  of 
singular  creative  energy  and  judgment.  It  transported  him 
unreservedly  to  the  position  and  point  of  view  of  antiquity,  so 
that  he  penetrated  into  and  reconstructed  the  past,  and  restored 
in  distinct  outlines  and  colouring  the  dim  and  faded  forms  of 
ancient  polity.  Hence,  though  several  of  his  decisions  have 
been  set  aside  on  fuller  consideration  and  a  wider  induction, 
and  though  some  of  his  followers,  by  adopting  his  method,  have 
improved  upon  his  work,  yet  to  him  still  remains  the  credit,  not 
only  of  having  been  the  first  thoroughly  to  comprehend  the 
spirit  and  character  of  the  early  constitution  of  Rome,  but  of 
having  introduced,  if  not  invented,  an  entirely  new  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  materials  of  the  history  of  former  ages. 

But  it  is  not  sufiSciently  known  that  Niebuhr  was  nearly  as 
eminent  a  statesman  as  he  was  an  historian.  He  entered  public 
life  very  early,  and  only  quitted  it  seven  years  before  his  death. 
With  the  exception  of  about  three  years  between  1810  and  1813, 
when  he  held  a  Professorship  at  Berlin,  he  was  actively  and 
incessantly  engaged  either  as  an  administrator  or  an  ambassador. 
In  1796  he  w'cnt  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  1823  he  left  Rome  for 
Bonn.  His  historical  studies  were  prosecuted,  often  at  great 
disadvantage, — generally  amid  the  toils  of  oflSce  and  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  most  exciting  and  disturbing  period  which 
Central  Europe  had  witnessed  for  centuries.  He  was  the 
associate  of  the  German  statesmen  quite  as  much  as  of  the 
German  literati  of  the  period ;  and  political  interests  occupied  a 
far  larger  share  of  his  time  and  attention,  and  seem  to  have 
clung  still  nearer  to  his  heart,  than  his  antiquarian  or  specu¬ 
lative  researches.  It  is  in  this  character — as  a  statesman  and 
a  family  man — that  these  volumes  chiefly  depict  him.  Some 
years  ago,  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  some  of  his  friends,  published  three  volumes  of  bis  cor¬ 
respondence,  accompanied  by  biographical  notices  of  his  career. 
A  selection  from  these  is  now  presented  to  the  English  public. 
Those  letters  have  been  omitted  which  could  have  interest  only 
for  Germans ;  while  on  the  other  hand  many  allusions  and  brief 
notices  which,  in  their  original  form,  would  have  been  intel¬ 
ligible  only  to  Germans,  have  been  amplified  and  explained  by 
the  English  translator,  who  has  at  the  same  time,  with  most 
meritorious  diligence,  studied  the  history  and  memoirs  of  the 
period  (particularly  the  Memoirs  of  Stein,  for  many  years 
Niebuhr’s  chief  and  fellow-labourer)  with  the  view  of  bringing 
to  bear  upon  the  narrative  every  elucidation  within  reach. 
The  authoress  (for  it  is  the  work  of  a  lady)  has,  so  far  as  we 
can  venture  to  pronounce,  executed  her  task  with  great  judg- 
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ment  and  care;  her  style  is  unusually  elegant,  fluent,  and 
correct;  she  spared  no  pains  in  consulting  all  the  surviving 
friends  of  Niebuhr  to  whom  she  could  obtain  access ;  and  she 
has  been  enabled  to  enrich  her  work  with  estimates  of  the 
character  and  influence  of  Niebuhr  as  a  man,  a  diplomatist,  and 
an  historian,  from  the  pens  of  three  of  his  countrymen,  —  one  of 
whom,  Chevalier  Bunsen,  has  himself  achieved  a  European 
reputation. 

Niebuhr’s  father,  the  celebrated  Arabian  traveller,  was  a 
German,  but  Niebuhr  himself  was  born  in  Copenhagen.  The 
consequence  was  that  he  belonged  both  to  Denmark  and  to 
Germany,  was  able  to  serve  both  countries,  and  learned  the 
languages  of  both  simultaneously  in  infancy.  He  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Meldorf,  in  Holstein,  whither  his 
father  had  retired,  and  afterwards  studied  at  the  University  of 
Kiel.  In  both  places  he  was  distinguished  for  unusual  zeal  and 
diligence,  and  a  genuine  and  intense  interest  in  his  studies ;  and 
his  power  of  acquiring  languages  was  almost  unexampled.  At 
one  time  he  was  master  of  twenty  diSerent  tongues. 

*  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  were  at  all  times  the  most  at> 
tractive  to  him  ;  but  while  at  college  he  only  permitted  himself  to 
read  them  as  a  sort  of  reward  for  industry.  When  reading  the  an¬ 
cients,  he  completely  lived  in  their  world  and  with  them.  He  once 
told  a  friend,  who  had  called  on  him  and  found  him  in  great  emotion, 
that  he  often  could  not  bear  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time 
in  the  old  tragic  poets ;  he  realised  so  vividly  all  that  was  said,  and 
done,  and  suffered,  by  the  persons  represented.  He  could  see  Anti¬ 
gone  leading  her  blind  father — the  aged  CEdipus  entering  the  grove, 
—  he  could  catch  the  music  of  their  speech,  and  felt  certain  that  he 
could  distinguish  the  true  accent  of  the  Greeks,  though  he  could  not 
reproduce  it  with  his  barbarian  tongue. 

‘  His  liveliness  of  imagination,  and  quickness  and  depth  of  feeling, 
rendered  his  mental  condition  extremely  variable ;  his  sense  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  was  so  keen,  that  anything  which  gave  him  pleasure  would  at 
times  affect  him  even  to  tears ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  trivial  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  occasion  him  an  unwarrantable  degree  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  or  even  excite  him  to  momentary  asperity.  Ilis  sensitive 
physical  temperament  aggravated  this  tendency,  and  when  he  was 
suffering  in  body  or  bad  overstudied  himself,  he  became  dull  and 
incapable  of  mental  exertion,  and  in  such  cases  he  would  often  fancy 
that  his  faculties  were  giving  way ;  but  an  interesting  conversation 
with  a  friend,  or  a  literary  work  of  importance,  was  sufficient  to 
recover  him  from  this  state,  and  restore  him  to  his  mental  powers.’ 
(VoL  i.  p.  31.) 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  his  father  (written  in 
1794,  when  he  was  only  eighteen)  will  show  the  high  standard 
he  entertained  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task  and 
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the  literary  poeitlon  which  he  already  began  to  contemplate  and 
aspire  to ;  — 

‘  My  head  swims  when  I  survey  what  I  have  yet  to  learn,  —  philo¬ 
sophy,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history.  Then,  too, 

1  must  perfect  myself  in  history,  German  and  French,  and  study 
Roman  law,  and  the  political  constitutions  of  Europe  as  far  as  I  can, 
and  increase  my  knowledge  of  antiquities ;  and  all  this  must  be  done 
within  five  years  at  most,  so  far  as  a  foundation  can  be  laid  in  that 
time,  for  truly  it  will  not  allow  me  to  accomplish  more  than  that  with 
regard  to  most  of  these  things ;  and  it  would  be  hard  indeed  if  1 
could  not  find  time  and  opportunity  afterwards  to  complete  the  super¬ 
structure.  I  must  know  all  these  things,  but  how  I  shall  learn  them, 
heaven  knows  !  That  I  shall  require  them,  as  a  learned  man,  or 
in  any  position  I  may  occupy,  I  am  fully  convinced.*  (Vol.  L  p.41.) 

When  only  twenty  years  of  age,  Niebuhr  received  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  from  1796-1798,  at 
first  in  the  capacity  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Schimmelraan, 
the  Danish  Minister  of  Finance  —  a  statesman  of  remarkable 
integrity  and  nobleness,  and  subsequently  as  Royal  Librarian. 
In  1798  he  visited  England,  and  resided  a  considerable  time  in 
Edinburgh,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  student  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  He  does  not  apj)ear  to  have  sought  or  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated  English  society,  though  his  introductions  and  his  father’s 
celebrity  gave  him  access  to  the  best  circles.  He  does  full  justice 
in  his  corresjwndence  to  the  strong  sense  and  practical  ability 
of  the  nation,  but  his  letters  are  filled  with  complaints  of  the 
reserve  and  coldheartedness  of  nearly  all  whom  he  met  with. 
The  characteristic  difference  between  the  manners  of  Germany 
and  England  appears  to  have  led  him  on  this  occasion  into  an 
error  sciircely  worthy  of  his  usual  sagacity  and  penetration. 

‘  What  Mr.  Russell  has  done,  out  of  regard  to  my  father’  (he 
writes  to  his  betrothed),  ‘  would  not  often  be  done  with  us;  and 

*  it  is  perhaps  the  main  distinction  between  our  mode  of  treat- 
‘  ing  a  stranger  and  that  in  use  here,  that  we  more  quickly 

*  conceive  a  f)er8onal  attachment  and  try  to  give  pleasure ; 

*  while  the  English  in  the  same  case  spare  no  pains  to  be  of 
‘  use,  but  leave  their  friend  to  seek  out  his  amusements  for 

*  himself.’  So  far  all  is  just :  but  what  follows  is  superficial 
and  unsound. 

‘  In  England  you  would  seek  almost  in  vain,  I  think,  for  the  warmth 
and  depth  of  feeling  which  characterise  our  friendships  in  Germany; 
isolation  is  tlie  natural  position  to  a  young  man,  though  in  individual 
cases  higli  esteem  and  veneration  may  call  forth  warm  expressions  of 

attachment,  particularly  in  absence . But  I  have  never 

witnessed  nor  heard  of  family  life  full  of  deep  and  tender  aflfection, 
'nor  of  a  hearty,  enthusiastic,  mutual  confidence  between  young  men. 
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1  have  indeed,  though  very  rarelj,  been  told  of  ardent  love  between 
married  people,  which  expressed  itself  through  the  deep  sorrow  felt 
by  tlie  survivor ;  but  even  this  love  led  to  no  results,  for  in  other 
respects  they  retained  the  same  indifference  to  all  that  appears  to  us 
of  the  highest  value.  Every  young  man  has  a  crowd  of  friends ;  in¬ 
deed,  any  one  can  have  as  many  as  he  likes.  But  this  sort  of  friend¬ 
ship  consists  simply  and  solely  in  a  taste  for  paying  each  other  long 
and  frequent  visits,  and  then  killing  the  time  together  either  in  wild 
excesses,  or  in  sleepy  conversation,  or  boisterous  merriment.  I  have 
remarked  and  proved  by  experience,  what,  perhaps,  will  astonish 
you,  that  it  seems  very  strange  to  a  young  Englishman  for  a  young 
man  to  speak  of  his  absent  friends  with  warmth,  and  to  occupy  him- 
aelf  with  thoughts  of  them  in  his  solitary  leisure  hours;  and  to  this 
void  in  their  hearts  and  imaginations,  perhaps  their  universal  licen¬ 
tiousness  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascrilied.  They  are  only  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  sensual  pleasures.  They  are  much  more  ready 
and  obliging  in  undertaking  trouble  for  their  acquaintance  than  we 
usually  are  ;  but  it  is  no  great  merit  in  them ;  bodily  activity  is  an 
enjoyment  to  them,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  it  by  their  whole 
education  and  mode  of  life.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

Niebuhr  mistook  want  of  demonstration  for  want  of  feeling. 
The  reserve  which  he  complains  of — the  shrinking  from  the 
expression  of  warm  affection,  and  from  lightly  laying  bare  the 
secret  fountains  of  the  heart,  which  to  him  was  so  painful  a 
contrast  to  the  ready  epanchement  of  the  Germans  —  is  the 
fruit  of  that  native  manliness  of  temper  and  habitual  self-control 
which  we  regard  as  among  the  most  valuable  of  our  national 
characteristics.  A  German  lays  open  to  his  friend  the  inmost 
sentiments  of  his  soul  without  difficulty  and  without  reticence ; 
he  lavishes  on  him  expressions  and  manifestations  of  attachment 
which  sound  to  us  almost  maudlin,  and  which  an  Englishman 
would  blush  to  bestow  upon  any  but  the  cherished  mistress  of 
his  heart.  Two  German  friends,  after  an  absence  of  a  year, 
filled  up  by  a  correspondence  as  voluminous  as  that  of  school¬ 
girls,  will  rush  into  each  other’s  arms,  with  tears  of  rapture  and 
prolonged  embraces.  Two  Englishmen,  whose  hearts  have  beat 
in  unison  ever  since  they  were  boys,  meet  after  long  and  silent 
absences,  spent  in  voyages  to  the  Antipodes,  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  the  respective  ejaculations :  ‘  Well,  old  boy,  how 
‘  are  you  ?’  ‘  My  dear  fellow,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you.’  Yet 

these  men  would  unhesitatingly  lay  down  their  lives  and  for¬ 
tunes  in  each  other’s  service ;  their  sympathy  is  deep  and  ready 
in  each  other’s  troubles,  and  is  known  to  be  so,  however  slight 
may  be  the  manifestations  of  it;  and  they  promptly  divine  and 
respect  each  other’s  feelings,  though  seldom  speaking  of  their  own. 
There  are  many  sentiments  —  and  those  the  tenderest  and  pro- 
foundest — which  an  Englishman  conceives  that  it  would  be 
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sacrilege  to  clothe  in  words.  A  German  —  whether  because  his 
feelings  are  less  deep,  or  his  nature  and  his  taste  less  sensitive 
—  has  no  comprehension  of  this  dignified  reserve.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  one  of  our  old  j)oets  would  appear  to  him  the  height 
of  injustice :  — 

‘  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and  streams — 

The  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep  are  dumb  : 

Hence,  when  affections  yield  discourse,  it  seems 
The  bottom  is  but  shallow  whence  they  come.’ 

We  seldom  consider  enough  how  much  we  owe  to  that  daily 
habit  of  controlling  and  concealing  our  emotions  which  makes 
us  so  undemonstrative  and  unexpansive ;  what  strength  it  con¬ 
fers  upon  the  character ;  what  a  power  of  meeting  sorrow  with 
serenity,  and  suffering  with  the  resources  of  a  stern  endurance, 
it  cultivates  and  trains;  what  an  effect  it  has,  not  only  in 
sparing  the  feelings  of  others,  but  in  mitigating  the  severity  of 
our  own.  Those  who  habitually  give  way  to  emotion  induce  a 
softness  of  temperament  which,  though  it  may  be  often  amiable, 
is  always  dangerous ;  those  who  are  early  taught  to  command 
emotion,  acquire  a  power  almost  of  commanding  calamity  itself ; 
in  the  presence  of  perils  they  can  conceal  their  fears ;  and  even 
in  the  presence  of  death  they  do  not  wholly  lose  the  ingrained 
habits  of  a  life-time.  Like  Charles  II.,  whose  exquisite  urbanity 
led  him,  though  of  no  heroic  nature,  to  apologise  to  his  friends 
for  the  unconscionable  prolongation  of  his  final  agony,  they 
never  wholly  forget  what  is  due  to  those  around  them ;  or,  like 
the  stoic  men  of  old,  they  draw  their  mantles  around  their  face 
and  lie  down  silently  and  decorously  to  die. 

In  May,  1800,  Niebuhr  married  the  sister  of  Madame  Hensler 
— a  true  helpmate  and  a  worthy  sharer  in  all  his  toils  and  in¬ 
terests.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  a  noble  spirit 
and  a  cultivated  mind,  and  to  have  exercised  throughout  both  a 
soothing  and  elevating  influence  upon  the  somewhat  wayward 
and  irritable  temper  of  her  husband.  Niebuhr’s  attachment  to 
her  was  enthusiastic  and  devoted;  and  they  enjoyed  fifteen 
years  of  domestic  felieity,  broken  only  by  her  ill  health  and  the 
public  calamities  of  that  disastrous  period,  in  which  they  so 
largely  participated.  Immediately  on  his  marriage  Niebuhr 
returned  to  Cojienhagen,  where  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  high 
post  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  was  afterwards  added  the 
Directorship  of  the  National  Bank.  This  position  and  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  Count  Schimmelman,  the  Finance  Minister,  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  fiscal  and  commercial 
matters ;  and  for  six  years  he  discharged  his  double  duties  with 
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a  skill,  zeal,  and  disinterestedness  which  acquired  him  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  colleagues  and  superiors,  and,  as  he 
records  in  his  letters,  won  the  hearts  even  of  the  Jews.  His 
scanty  leisure  was  employed  in  his  favourite  study — ancient 
history ;  and  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  fii-st  developed 
his  notions  respecting  the  Agrarian  Laws  of  Rome,  which  after¬ 
wards  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  his  great  work.  But  he 
felt  all  the  time  that  he  laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage : 
he  could  only  bring  to  the  investigation  of  historical  problems 
occasions  snatched  from  the  turmoil  of  a  busy  life,  and  a  mind 
wearied  and  harassed  by  the  details  of  official  routine;  and 
instead  of  the  society  of  men  of  learning  and  leisure,  his  prin¬ 
cipal  associates,  he  tells  us,  were  merchants,  bankers,  and 
Hebrews.  When,  therefore,  the  Prussian  Prime  Minister, 
Stein,  who  had  heard  of  Niebuhr’s  reputation  as  a  sound  and 
skilful  financier,  invited  him  to  Berlin,  and  offered  him  a  high 

Sost  in  his  owm  department  (that  of  Director  of  the  Bank), 
iiebuhr,  though  pained  to  leave  his  native  country  and  his 
many  friends,  was  too  thankful  both  for  the  wider  sphere  of 
usefulness  and  the  comparative  leisure  thus  held  out  to  him, 
not  to  accept  the  proposal  with  gladness.  In  October,  1806, 
he  removed  to  Berlin,  only  a  few  days  before  the  crushing 
defesit  of  Jena. 

During  the  four  years  which  comprised  about  the  most  con¬ 
fused  and  anxious  portion  of  the  annals  of  Modern  Prussia,  Nie¬ 
buhr  remained  in  the  civil  service  of  the  State,  under  successive 
chiefs,  and  in  various  capacities.  No  sooner  had  he  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  office  under  Stein  than  he  had  to  fly  with  the  minister, 
first  to  Stettin,  then  in  succession  to  Dantzic,  Konigsberg, 
Memel,  and  Riga.  His  letters  depict  in  the  most  vivid  language 
the  wretched  condition  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  despair  of  any 
better  day  which  the  marvellous  victories  and  apparently  irre¬ 
sistible  power  of  Napoleon  were  gradually  forcing  on  the  minds 
both  of  English  and  continental  statesmen.  In  1806  he  writes 
thus : — 

‘  I  have  ever  hated  the  French  as  a  State,  and  regarded  the  humi¬ 
liation  of  Germany  with  tlie  same  feelings  that  breatlie  through  your 
odes.  It  is  over,  and  I  shall  now  inveigh,  like  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
against  those  who  dream  of  resistance,  unless  a  case  were  to  arise  in 
which,  like  the  Saguntines  and  Antigone,  we  must  rather  choose 
death.  For  is  not  death,  when  freely  chosen  and  prepared  for,  the 
most  solemn  and  beautiful  thing  to  which  life  can  aspire?  Who 
could  hesitate  to  prefer  it  to  shameful  servitude,  even  if  he  only 
regarded  his  own  mental  enjoyment?  Meanwhile,  it  has  not  yet 
come  to  this  with  us  in  the  north.  Happy  are  we  who  have  no  chil¬ 
dren  !  For  perhaps  it  might  be  well  lor  whole  nations  to  die  out 
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with  this  generation.  With  two  gifts  has  England’s  genius  blessed 
Lord  Nelson  and  rewarded  him  for  his  deeds ;  that  he  died  victorious, 
and  therefore  still  full  of  hope,  before  he  could  know  the  defeat  of 
Ulm ;  and  secondly,  that  he  left  no  children  to  grovel  under  the  op¬ 
pression  of  those  whom  he  had  so  often  made  to  pass  under  his  yoke. 
We  shall  soon  see  how  the  French  will  govern  the  world.  What  we 
shall  not  see  in  the  consummation,  but  can  already  perceive  in  its 
commencement,  is  the  degeneration  of  intellect,  the  extinction  of 
genius,  of  all  free,  all  liberal  sentiments,  the  domination  of  vice,  of 
sensuality,  not  even  disguised  by  hypocrisy ;  the  decay  of  taste  and 
literature  —  in  this  respect  we  are  already  long  past  the  dawn.  (VoL 
i.  p.  191.) 

And  again  in  1809:  — 

‘lam  constantly  asking  myself  here,  whether  we  are  really  living  in 
the  same  age  of  the  world  that  we  did  formerly,  when  we  calmly  reck¬ 
oned  beforehand  on  the  future,  or  built  castles  in  the  air  ;  or  whether 
all  before  us  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  our  eyes,  chaos  and  night, — a  uni¬ 
versal  destruction  of  all  that  now  exists  'i  ...  .  Schill’s  desperate 
step  will,  I  fear,  quite  decide  the  fate  of  Prussia.  It  is  only  a  legiti¬ 
mate  consequence,  and  the  last  for  which  1  would  blame  the  Emperor. 
For  he  will  say  to  us:  ‘Either  you  gave  your  consent  to  it,  or  you 
did  not ;  if  you  did,  you  are  my  enemies ;  if  you  did  not,  you  are  no 
longer  a  State,  because  you  can  no  longer  control  your  own  subjects. 
....  Is  ^hill  an  adventurer,  or  a  great  man  ?  In  any  case  he  is 
a  fortunate  man,  even  if  he  fall.  It  is  the  first  new  and  unheard-of 
thing  that  has  been  done  for  many  years.  The  dissolution  of  all  civil 
bonds  and  institutions  is  complete  :  now  must  begin  universal  death 
and  putrefaction,  or  the  heavings  of  a  new  life.  But  where  are  its 
germs?’  (Vol.  i.  p.  270.) 

To  us  who  live  after  the  panic  has  subsided,  and  when  the 
grounds  of  it  are  removed, — and  who  can  read  past  events  by 
the  light  which  subsequent  disclosures  have  thrown  over 
them, — few  things  are  more  strihing  than  the  excessive  alarm 
and  despondency  which  Napoleon’s  march  towards  universal 
dominion  excited  in  the  minds  even  of  the  most  strong  and 
clear-sighted  statesmen  of  the  day.  They  saw  him  advance 
from  victory  to  victory,  lay  prostrate  often  by  a  single  blow  the 
most  renowned  monarchies  of  Europe,  attach  one  nation  after 
another  to  his  standard,  and  aggrandise  his  territories  even  more 
rapidly  by  diplomacy  than  by  the  sword.  But  they  did  not  see 
—  perhaps  they  sCcircely  could  —  behind  this  brilliant  exterior 
of  events,  the  causes  at  work  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  in¬ 
evitably  arrest  the  tide  of  conquest,  and  roll  it  back  with  resist¬ 
less  violence  upon  the  shores  of  France.  They  did  not  see  that 
the  utter  exhaustion,  both  of  population,  commerce,  and  cultiva¬ 
tion,  which  Napoleon’s  conquests  involved,  must  soon  bring  these 
conquests  to  an  end,  by  leaving  him  destitute  of  those  natural 
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resources  which  had  hitherto  enabled  him  to  achieve  them. 
They  did  not  perceive  that  the  enormous  armies  which  were 
requisite  to  crush  the  more  powerful  of  his  antagonists  must,  in 
a  remote  and  hostile  land,  fall  to  pieces  from  their  own  unwieldi¬ 
ness,  or  from  their  distance  from  the  base  of  their  operations ; 
and  still  more,  that  the  cruel  exactions  and  yet  more  cruel 
humiliations  which  he  heaped  upon  the  vanquished  nations, 
were  silently,  but  rapidly,  arousing  a  desperate  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  and  revenge.which,  when  matured,  would  prove  too  mighty 
even  for  the  energy  of  conquest,  or  the  miracles  of  military 
science.  The  letters  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  the  correspondence  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  (who  assuredly  was  one  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  profound  observers  of  political  events  whom  our 
age  has  produced)  abound,  like  that  of  Niebuhr,  in  desponding 
passages  as  to  the  universal  despotism  which  the  French  Emperor 
was  establishing,  and  the  night  of  barbarism  which  was  falling 
upon  Europe.  In  1808  Mackintosh  writes  thus  to  a  friend:  — 

‘  Who  can  tell  how  long  the  fearful  night  may  be,  before  the 

*  dawn  of  a  brighter  morrow  ?  Ex{)erience  may,  and  1  hope  does, 
'justify  us  in  expecting  that  the  whole  course  of  human  affairs  is 
'  towards  a  better  state  ;  but  it  dues  not  warrant  us  in  supposing 
‘  that  many  steps  of  the  progress  may  not  be  immediately  towards 
'  a  worse.  The  race  of  man  may  reach  the  promised  land,  but 
'  there  is  no  assurance  that  the  present  generation  will  not  perish 
'  in  the  wilderness.  The  prospect  of  the  nearest  part  of  futurity, 

‘  of  all  that  we  can  discover,  except  with  the  eyes  of  speculation, 

'  seems  very  dismal.  The  mere  establishment  of  absolute  power 
'  in  France  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil.  .  .  .  Europe  is 

'  now  covered  with  a  multitude  of  dependent  despots,  whose 
'  existence  depends  upon  their  maintaining  the  paramount 
‘tyranny  in  France.  The  mischief  has  become  too  intricate  to 
‘  be  unravelled  in  our  day.  An  evil  greater  than  des])Otism,  or 
‘rather  the  worst  and  most  hideous  form  of  despotism,  ap- 

*  proaches,  —  a  monarchy,  literally  universal,  seems  about  to  be 
‘  established.  Then  all  the  spirit,  vanity,  and  emulation  of 
‘  separate  nations,  which  the  worst  forms  of  internal  government 
‘  have  not  utterly  extinguished,  will  vanish.  And  in  that  state 
‘  of  things,  if  we  may  judge  from  past  examples,  the  whole 
‘  eneigy  of  human  intellect  and  virtue  will  languish,  and  can 
‘  scarcely  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  a  spirit  of  barbarism.’ 
{Memoirs  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  vol.  i.  p.  383.  See  also  pp.  296. 
307.  375.,  and  his  speech  on  Peltier’s  trial  for  a  repetition  of  the 
same  gloomy  forebodings.)  When  M.  Guizot,  in  the  preface  to 
his  recent  work,  speaking  of  the  empire  of  Napoleon,  calls  it. 
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not  only  the  most  dazzling  and  overwhelming,  but  also  the 
most  ephemeral  meteor  that  ever  crossed  the  horizon  of  the 
world,  we  must  remember  that  he  is  speaking  after  the  event : 
while  the  name  of  Napoleon  seems  a  name  to  charm  by,  at  least 
in  France,  even  now. 

During  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  period,  however, 
Niebuhr  continued  his  administrative  labours, — now  negotiating 
a  loan  with  Holland,  now  aiding  Stein  and  Hardenberg  in  their 
plans  for  the  reoiganisation  of  the  kingdom,  and  rising  yearly 
in  reputation  as  a  financier.  At  the  close  of  1809  he  was 
appointed  Privy  Councillor  of  State,  and  Manager  of  the 
National  Debt  and  Monetary  Institutions  of  Prussia,  and  thus 
describes  his  duties  in  a  letter  to  his  father:  — 

‘ ....  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  accept  no  post,  in  whfch  the 
execution  of  my  plans  would  have  been  committed  into  other  hands, 
for  1  know  that  these  plans  are  salutary,  and  1  feel  an  unequivocal 
vocation  to  render  help  to  this  suffering  nation.  The  administration 
of  finance  is  not  a  science  that  can  be  learnt  by  studying  a  system ;  it 
is  in  reality  an  art.  Many  of  its  rules  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  system, 'even  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  clearest 
practical  acquaintance  with  them ;  besides,  there  are  a  hundred  arts 
and  knacks  connected  with  its  management,  which  one  can  only  find 
out  for  oneself,  by  actual  experiment  and  long  practice.  1  am  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing  this  art,  and  venture  to  say,  moreover,  that  I  know 
very  few  who  are  more  than  bunglers  in  it.  It  would  be  bad  indeed, 
if  1  did  not  possess  it,  seeing  that  its  acquisition  has  cost  me  the  best 
years  and  the  true  vocation  of  my  life.’ 

* .  .  .  .  My  first  business  now,  is  to  mark  out  and  divide  our 
respective  departments.  In  general,  my  department  includes  the 
management  of  the  national  debt,  home  and  foreign,  the  bank  notes 
or  treasury  bonds,  the  financial  arrangements  respecting  the  alien¬ 
ation  of  the  crown  lands,  the  investment  of  all  the  cash  balances  not 
immediately  required,  the  collection  of  the  outstanding  debts  due  ta 
tiie  Exchequer,  the  salt  monopoly,  and  the  banking  operations  of  the 
State.  From  the  personal  confidence  with  which  the  minister,  Count 
Dolma,  honours  me,  I  shall  also  exercise  a  general  supervision  over 
the  public  debts  and  systems  of  credit  of  the  separate  provinces,  and 
over  the  private  banks,  which  I  propose  to  establish.  The  extent  of 
my  duties  will  thus  be  very  great,  and,  unless  my  health  keeps  good, 
I  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  get  through  them.  But  with  method,  and 
a  retired  life,  arranged  in  all  respects  with  reference  to  my  work,  I 
trust  it  will  be  possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  my  conscience.*^ 
(Vol.  L  p.  286.) 

In  1800  Niebuhr  resigned  his  post  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
State,  and  w'as  appointed  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
newly  created  University  of  Berlin.  The  three  years  that  suc¬ 
ceeded  were  probably  the  happiest,  and,  as  far  as  regarded  fame. 
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the  most  effective  of  his  life.  For  the  first  time  he  was  now 
able  to  give  himself  up  unreservedly  to  those  inquiries  and 
speculations  which  he  so  much  loved,  and  for  which  his  mar¬ 
vellous  natural  gifts  of  memory  and  imagination,  as  well  as 
his  stupendous  acquirements,  so  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  im¬ 
mediately  commenced  those  lectures  on  Roman  History  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  published  volumes,  and  which  were  at 
once,  appreciated  by  the  learned  world  of  Germany.  This 
congenial  occupation  continued  till  1813,  when  the  catastrophe 
of  the  French  army  in  Russia  re-awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
Prussians  the  long  dormant  hope  of  liberation,  and  the  whole 
nation  sprang  at  once  to  arms.  Niebuhr’s  letters  convey  a 
vivid  impression  of  the  all-absorbing  excitement  of  this  period. 
Even  he,  though  a  philosopher  and  a  man  of  sedentary  habits, 
seized  a  musket,  and  went  through  a  regular  course  of  drilling 
for  the  ranks.  But  the  Government  naturally  thought  he 
might  serve  his  country  more  effectually  in  some  more  suitable 
vocation,  and  recalled  him  to  official  life.  In  1815  he  lost  his 
wife,  whose  health  had  been  greatly  impaired  by  the  hardships 
of  their  wandering  life,  and  whom  he  loved  with  a  deserved 
devotion.  For  a  time  Niebuhr  was  overwhelmed  by  the  blow  ; 
but  the  company  of  his  sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler,  and  her 
niece,  gradually  restored  him  to  serenity,  and  in  1816  he  married 
the  latter,  and  accepted  the  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  seven  years,  till  1823. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  as  if  this  appointment  were 
of  all  things  precisely  what  Niebuhr  should  have  desired,  as 
affording  him  an  opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  historical 
investigations  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge,  and  of 
becoming  personally  acquainted  with  the  scenes  with  which  his 
imagination  had  been  long  familiar.  But  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  in  this  light ;  he  complains  of  it  as  an  inter¬ 
ruption  to  his  studies,  and  laments  especially  over  the  want  of 
stimulating  society  in  the  conversation  of  learned  men  engaged 
in  pursuits  similar  to  his  own.  But,  in  truth,  from  the  day  he 
entered  Italy  he  appears  to  have  looked  on  every  thing  with  a 
jaundiced  eye.  Rome  was  no  longer  the  Rome  of  his  dreams, 
and  he  could  never  quite  forgive  the  modem  city  for  being  so 
unlike  the  ancient.  Every  where  he  could  read  only  traces  of 
degeneracy :  *  Even  the  very  winds,  he  says,’  (ii.  80.)  are  greatly 
*  changed  for  the  worse!’  So  he  spent  his  time  in  discussing 
diplomatic  difficulties  with  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
decyphering  ancient  MSS.,  cramming  and  spoiling  his  son 
Marcus,  and,  worst  of  all,  abusing  the  Italians,  for  whom  he 
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had  no  mercy,  and  of  whose  latent  capacities  and  excellences 
he  had  evidently  no  appreciation  :  — 

*  About  tbe  Italians  you  will  have  heard  Ringseis’  testimony,  and 
we  Protestants  can  leave  it  to  him  to  paint  the  clergy  and  the  state  of 
religion  in  this  country.  With  an  enthusiast,  so  full  of  heart  as  R., 
you  can  get  on ;  between  such  a  luxuriance  of  fancy,  and  the  un¬ 
shackled  reason,  there  is  much  such  an  analogy  as  subsists  between 
science  and  art;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  slavish  subjection  to  the 
Church  is  ghastly  death.  Tbe  most  superficial  prophet  of  so-called 
enlightenment,  cannot  have  a  more  sincere  aversion  to  enthusiasm 
than  the  Roman  priesthood ;  and,  in  fact,  their  superstition  bears  no 
trace  of  it.  Little  as  the  admirers  of  Italy  care  for  my  words,  1  know 
that  I  am  perfectly  correct  in  saying,  that  even  among  the  laity  you 
cannot  discover  a  vestige  of  piety.  The  life  of  the  Italian  is  little 
more  than  an  animal  one,  and  he  is  not  much  better  than  an  ape 
endowed  with  speech.  There  is  nowhere  a  spark  of  originality  or 
truthfulness.  Slavery  and  misery  have  even  extinguished  all  acute 
susceptibility  to  sensual  enjoyments,  and  there  is,  I  am  sure,  no  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  more  thoroughly  ennuye,  and  oppressed  with  a 
sense  of  their  own  existence,  than  the  ^mans.  Their  whole  life  is  a 
vegetation,  and  when  we  who  live  here,  recall  the  apologies  made  by 
a  partiality  which  even  excuses  their  indolence,  it  is  impossible  to  re¬ 
press  a  feeling  of  indignation.  While  whole  families,  not  to  speak  of 
the  servants,  sleep  round  the  charcoal  pans  in  the  winter,  and  often 
get  suffocated  out  of  pure  idleness,  the  nobles  carry  on  conversazioni, 
which  are  not  much  better,  and  in  which,  besides,  most  are  neither 
speakers  nor  listeners,  llie  universal  knavishness,  and  love  of 
pilfering,  are  also  the  effect  of  laziness ;  people  must  eat  to  cover 
themselves  ;  and  this  must  be  made  possible  without  interruption  to 
their  laziness.  What  it  must  be,  to  an  honourable  and  public-spirited 
man,  to  live  among  such  a  people,  I  leave  you  to  imagine.  It  is  adl 
utterly  false  idea  to  suppose  that  any  relics  of  antiquity  have  been 

preserved  in  manners,  customs,  Ac . Still  I  could,  if  need  be,  do 

without  learned  conversations ;  but  to  have  no  one  with  whom  I  can 
hold  a  rational  conversation  upon  the  affairs  which  concern  mankind 
in  general,  —  upon  the  events  occurring  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France, — is  positive  death.  Whether  the  Disputa,  or  the  Heliodor, 
be  the  more  perfectly  painted,  &c.  &c.,  leaves  me  not  only  indifferent, 
but  in  tbe  long  run  becomes  insupportably  tedious.  Besides,  it  is 
not  improving  to  be  always  limited  to  talking  on  subjects  that  you 
understand  imperfectly,  and  on  which  you  are  always  obliged  to  take 
a  very  inferior  position  to  the  persons  with  whom  you  converse, 
without  any  fault  of  your  own.*  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  130 — 133.) 

If  our  space  would  admit,  we  should  wish  to  break  a  lance 
with  Niebuhr  on  behalf  of  this  much  maligned  people,  whom 
internal  misgovemment  and  foreign  domination  have  so  long 
kept  in  a  state  of  such  deplorable  and  paralysing  thraldom,  and 
whose  nobler  capabilities  have  been  hidden  by  the  forced  inac- 
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tivity  to  which  tyranny  has  condemned  them.  What  but  the 
chace  of  pleasure,  or  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  trivialities,  is 
left  to  men  of  education  to  whom  all  political  action,  all  official 
employment,  is  forbidden,  and  who,  if  they  study  and  speculate 
either  on  religion,  social  philosophy,  or  civil  science,  must  do  8<y 
in  silence  and  solitude,  and  too  often  at  the  hazard  of  their 
liberty  ?  Surely,  the  noble  struggle  so  recently  waged  agidnst 
tenfold  odds  by  the  Sicilians,  the  Romans,  and  the  Venetians,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  successful  achievements  of ^  the  Piedmontese 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  government,  may  be  taken  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  fitness  for  a  higher  destiny,  whenever  the  turn  of  the 
wheel  of  fortune  may  make  such  possible  for  the  Italians. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  Niebuhr  quitted  Rome 
in  1823,  and  fixed  his  residence  in  Bonn,  where  he  remained 
till  his  death  in  1831,  partly  engaged  in  official  duties,  but 
mainly  occupied  in  literary  studies.  Here  he  resumed  his  pro¬ 
fessorship,  delivered  seve^  courses  of  lectures,  and  continued 
his  Roman  History,  and  here,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1831,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  Niebuhr’s  letters  are  those  in 
which  he  developes  his  views  and  anticipations  with  regard  to 
the  political  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Continent  and  of 
England.  His  opinions  of  English  politics,  as  given  both  in 
the  *  Correspondence  ’  and  in  ‘  England’s  Zukunft,’  appear  to 
us  often  passionate,  prejudiced,  and  narrow,  and  he  speaks  with 
a  positive  and  oracular  dogmatism  which  is  sometimes  ofiPen- 
sive.  But  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  Germany,  though 
gl(Mmy,  are  filll  of  sound  wisdom  and  melancholy  pathos.  He 
was  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty,  but  he  had  no  confidence  in  the 
efficacy  of  institutions  to  confer  or  to  secure  liberty  where 
public  virtue  was  defective  or  declining.  *  1  have  little  faith  * 
(he  writes  in  1817)  *in  the  introduction  of  freer  institutions, 

*  still  less  in  their  leading  to  any  good  results,  while  nations  and 

*  their  ideas  remain  what  they  are.  ....  Freedom  is  quite  im- 

*  possible  when  the  youth  of  a  nation  are  devoid  of  reverence 

*  and  modesty.’  Nor  had  Niebuhr  any  faith  in  the  permanence 
or  desirability  of  that  freedom  which  is  snatched  by  the  sudden 
uprisings  of  democracy,  or  which  is  built  upon  the  destruction 
of  the  old  order  of  things.  He  looked  with  almost  equal  indig¬ 
nation  on  the  tyranny  of  incompetent  and  insolent  rulers,  and 
the  desires  of  an  incompetent  and  presumptuous  people.  *  Each 

*  man  wants  to  govern,  and  thinks  he  can  do  it  extempore ;  if 

*  you  doubt  his  capacity,  he  feels  himself  insulted.  But  no  one 
‘  is  ready  to  bear  bui^ens  for  the  community.’ ....  On  the 
other  hand,  he  writes  in  1819,  *  It  is  equally  severe  and  unjust 
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*'to  have  recourse  to  severe  and  coercive  measures  against  a 

*  sect,  which  your  very  violence  converts  into  a  party,  without  in 
‘  the  least  reforming  your  own  proceedings,  without  redressing 

*  a  single  real  grievance.  How  utterly  without  love,  without 

*  patriotism,  without  joy ;  how  full  of  discontent  and  grudge 

*  must  life  be,  where  this  is  the  relation  between  subjects  and 
‘  their  governments  !  Our  rulers  do  not  perceive  that  Prussia 

*  can  only  subsist  upon  a  moral  and  spiritual  basis.  I  know 
‘  very  well  whose  spiritual  children  the  democrats  are;  —  I  know 

*  you  cannot  allay  their  wild  clamour,  however  well  you  govern, 

*  unless  you  do  them  the  favour  of  adopting  their  senseless 
‘  plans ; — but  they  could  be  detached  from  the  people  at  large 

*  if  the  latter  found  they  were  governed  wisely  and  well.’ 

*  I  am  an  anti-revolutionist,  and  from  principle  ;  but  I  am  so  like¬ 
wise  from  my  antipathy  to  revolutionary  ideas,  which  would  be  in 
themselves  repugnant  to  me,  such  as  they  are  when  conceived  in 
shallow  brains,  even  if  they  lead  to  no  results  whatever.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  1  hope  you  will  give  me  credit  for  the  most  de¬ 
cided  hatred  to  despotism,  though  I  would  not  attempt,  nor  do  1  think 
it  possible,  to  counteract  it  by  evoking  the  demon  of  revolution. 
Dreaming  will  do  no  good ;  we  must  think :  and  we  must  rather 
resign  ourselves  to  an  evil,  than  wish  to  open  the  gates  of  hell  upon 
us.  But  believe  me,  I  am  not  so  unfair  as  to  condemn  those  who 
merely  dream,  and  wish  this  in  their  dreams ;  though  I  could  weep 
tears  of  blood  that  such  errors  should  be  possible.  I  know  that  noble 
minds  may  be  thus  led  astray ;  but  when  the  confusions  they  excite 
deprive  us  all  of  the  modicum  of  liberty  still  left  to  us,  I  have  a  right 
to  be  indignant.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  bad  men  who  form 
the  ringleaders  ;  they  ore  morally  criminal ;  wisdom  would  not  treat 
them  as  politically  criminal,  even  if  some  among  them  ore  so,  on 
which  I  will  not  decide,  for  if  you  touch  them,  you  make  martyrs  of 
them.  The  only  salvation  would  be  to  rule  with  conscientiousness, 
virtue,  and  love ;  and  by  this  means  the  goal  would  infallibly  be 
reached  ;  and  on  oue  side,  to  become  better,  more  virtuous,  and  more 
contented.  No  government  could  succeed,  in  the  long  run,  in  carrying 
out  pernicious  measures  against  a  strong  people,  inspired  by  good 
and  noble  sentiments,  and  fulfilling  its  duties  faithfully  and  con¬ 
scientiously.  To  wish  to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  things  by 
revolutions,  which  generally  owe  their  origin  to  the  base  motives  of 
tbeir  leaders,  and  in  which  bad  means  are  invariably  resorted  to,  is  to 
pay  homage  to  the  jesuitical  maxim,  that  it  is  lawful  to  make  use  of 
bad  means  to  accomplish  a  (supposed)  good  object.  I  shall  adhere  to 
these  principles,  although  1  foresee  that  malice  will  persuade  folly,  on 
the  one  side,  that  I  am  a  revolutionist, —  on  the  other  hand,  that  1  am 
a  foe  to  freedom.  Strange!  that  I  am  not  misunderstood  in  France 
and  England,  where  I  am  daily  becoming  better  known.’  (Vol.  ii. 
p..l68.) 
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The  French  devolution  of  1830  took  him  by  surprise;  after 
it,  he  writes  in  the  following  gloomy  strain ;  — 

‘  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we,  particularly  in  Germany,  are 
rapidly  hastening  towards  barbarism,  and  it  is  not  much  better  in 
France.  That  we  are  threatened  with  devastation,  such  as  that  two 
hundred  years  ago,  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  just  as  clear  to  me,  and 
the  end  of  the  tale  will  be,  despotism  enthroned  amidst  universal 
ruin.  In  fifty  years,  and  probably  much  less,  there  will  be  no  trace 
left  of  free  institutions,  or  the  freedom  of  the  press  throughout  all 
Europe,  at  least  on  the  Continent.  Very  few  of  the  things  which 

have  happened  since  the  revolution  of  Paris,  have  surprised  me . 

Many  royalists  are  not  so  in  the  same  sense  as  I  and  my  fellow- 
thinkers  ;  they  regard  that  as  admirable  and  praiseworthy  which  we 
only  defend  as  necessary  in  principle,  without  denying  that  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  it  often  works  very  ill ;  and,  therefore,  while  we 
maintain  that  if  it  fall,  everything  must  go  to  ruin,  yet,  we  prophesy 
that  no  human  power  can  uphold  it,  unless  a  reform  take  place,  and 
a  new  life  be  infused  into  it.  For  example,  we  say  there  must  be 
an  aristocracy,  indeed,  an  aristocracy  of  many  grades ;  but  we  add, 
at  this  moment  there  is  no  tolerable  aristocracy  existing,  and  that 
which  calls  itself  such,  is  a  phantom  from  which  all  vital  energy  has 
fied.  The  other  party  are  satisfied  with  this  aristocracy  as  it  is,  and 
fancy  it  is  only  necessary  to  compel  obedience.  We  say,  make  proper 
regulations,  and  obedience  will  not  be  wanting  if  a  good  example  is 
set  to  the  people.  They  think  to  accomplish  all  by  repression,  and 
we  demand  free  scope  for  movement,  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
We  say,  when  the  government  understand  their  vocation  of  ruling, 
the  subjects  will  soon  return  to  theirs  of  obeying.  And  so  on  without 
end. 

‘  In  this,  our  two  parties  (if  I  may  call  them  so)  agree,  that  revo¬ 
lution  is  rebellion,  and  that  of  the  most  ruinous  kind  that  can  befall 
a  nation ;  and  likewise,  that  we  despise  the  liberals  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pression  for  their  shallowness  and  wickedness.  But  I  do  not  thereby 
abrogate  my  conviction  that  it  is  only  the  despotism  now  inseparable 
from  it,  owing  to  the  monstrosity  of  the  ruling  ideas  of  the  present 
day,  which  renders  revolution  so  utterly  execrable,  that  it  can  bring 
forth  nothing  but  evil,  and  that  a  sensible  man  ought  to  risk  every¬ 
thing  even  for  a  bad  government,  sooner  than  submit  to  it.  My  con¬ 
viction  is,  that  ere  the  despotism  of  liberalism  became  all-powerful, 
there  were  perfectly  justifiable  revolutions,  in  which  one  power  was 
victorious  in  the  struggle  with  the  usurpations  of  another  power,  as 

in  England  and  the  Netherlands . Constitutional  forms  are 

of  no  use  among  an  enervated  or  foolish  nation.  What  avails  the 
choice  of  representatives,  when  there  are  no  men  fit  to  represent  the 
people  ?  Is  it  answered,  **  let  them  learn  by  practice ;  **  that  is, 
indeed,  to  sport  with  the  gravest  matters.  I  say,  give  them  free 
communal  institutions,  and  let  them,  in  the  first  instance,  learn  by 
practice  within  a  sphere  with  which  they  are  acquainted.  Believe 
me,  (but  that  you  know  already),  I  know  how  to  prize  a  free  con- 
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atitation,  mnd  am  certainly  better  acquainted  than  moat  with  its 
meaning  and  worth ;  but,  of  all  things,  the  first  and  most  essential  is, 
that  a  nation  should  be  maijily  unselfish  and  honourable.  If  it  is 
that,  free  laws  will  grow  up  of  themselves  by  degrees.’  (VoL  ii. 
p.  392.) 

Altogether  this  work  u  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  our  biographical  literature  which  has  been  made  in  recent 
times,  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers.  It  is 
impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  learning  to  love 
Niebuhr  almost  as  much  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  admire 
him.  With  hasty  impulses,  and  a  somewhat  irritable  temper, 
he  combined  a  warmth  of  heart  and  a  profound  tenderness  of 
nature  which  break  forth  in  every  line ;  while  earnestness  of 
purpose,  ardent  patriotism,  and  the  sincerest  devotion  to  the 
truth,  overpower^  all  meaner  or  more  selfish  feelings,  and  con¬ 
ferred  a  tone  of  dignity  and  elevation  to  his  character  which 
renders  the  delineation  here  given  of  it  at  once  attractive  and 
inspiring.  It  must  be  a  cold  and  unsympathising  spirit  which 
can  read  this  record  of  indefatigable  industry,  noble  aspiration, 
sacred  int^rity,  and  unweari^  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  dry 
official  duties,  without  the  heartiest  appreciation,  and  without 
something,  at  least,  of  a  wish  to  emulate  such  rare  endowments. 


Aht.  VL — Memoirs  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  Con¬ 
temporaries,  with  Original  Letters  and  Documents,  now  first 
published  by  Geobge  Thomas,  Earl  OF  Albemarle. 
Two  Volumes.  London ;  1852. 

SSUBEDLT  the  lines  of  David  Hume  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  were,  as  regarded  the  composition  of  their,  works, 

*  set  in  pleasant  places.’  A  few  folios  and  quartos,  like  Echard’s 
and  Salmon’s,  backed  by  the  Cabbala,  Rushworth’s  and  Birch’s 
Collections  of  State  Papers,  were  their  stock  in  trade.  Manu¬ 
scripts  they  seldom  consulted :  publishers*  announcements  of 

*  original  letters  *  they  had  little  reason  to  dread.  Other  men 
toiled  and  they  spun,  and  the  public  applauded  their  graceful 
narratives  as  full  aud  authentic  accounts  of  English  or  Scottish 
events.  Even  the  critics  of  their  day,  although  neither  un¬ 
willing  to  wound,  nor  afraid  to  strike,  seldom  possessed  the 
means  of  knowing  more  than  the  historians  themselves.  The 
secret  of  cabinet  and  party  intrigues  slumbered,  for  the  most 
part,  in  family  chests,  and  the  fashion  of  printing  private  letters 
was  not  as  yet  greatly  in  vc^ue. 

But  these  Saturnian  days  have  passed  away.  Not  only  arc 
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State  Papers  more  acoesnble,  and  even  the  secrets  of  the  Calen¬ 
dar  of  *  the  Baga  de  Secretis*  brought  to  light,  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  family  papers  and  journals  has  proved  to  the  historian 
the  breaking  up  of  great  deeps.  We  have  still  superficial  nar¬ 
ratives  and  partial  chroniclers.  But  the  penalties  upon  mis¬ 
representation  are  now  much  heavier,  and  also  far  easier  to 
enforce.  The  dead  seem  at  the  present  day  to  be  yet  speak¬ 
ing  in  their  letters ;  the  owners  of  these  treasures  regard  them¬ 
selves  generally  as  trustees  of  them  for  the  public;  one  by 
one  fragments  of  the  past  are  disinterred;  counter-depositions 
are  being  perpetually  handed  in ;  and  the  Mahons  and  Ma¬ 
caulays  of  our  age  sit  like  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus  in  per¬ 
petual  assize,  and  are  embarrassed  by  the  very  opulence  of  their 
materials. 

Of  the  contemporary  documents  which  now  enable  us  to 
explore  the  maze  of  royal  and  party  intrigues  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  Geoi^e  III.’s  reign, 
none  are  upon  the  whole  more  instructive  than  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  materials  are  solid,  and 
the  workmanship  is  generally  good.  We  do  not  indeed  assign 
to  the  noble  editor  at  all  a  high  place  in  the  guild  of  book¬ 
makers.  With  half  his  resources,  and  with  very  inferior  talents 
for  narrative,  many  writers  would  have  forgotten  their  editorial 
functions  altogether,  and  buried  the  letters  uuder  a  mound  of 
commentary.  Lord  Albemarle,  however,  has  dischaiged  his 
subsidiary  labours  more  piously.  Where  his  documents  were 
sufficiently  explicit,  he  is  silent ;  where  they  need  illustration, 
his  comments  are  brief  and  pithy.  Samuel  Johnson,  when  he 
reported  the  debates  for  Cave’s  Magazine,  took  care,  as  he 
tells  us,  not  to  let  ‘the  Whig  dogs’  have  the  best  of  the 
aigument ;  and  the  descendant  and  representative  of  the  ‘  true 
‘  blue  ’  house  of  Keppel  occasionally  recollects  a  family  feud  or 
tradition  in  bis  account  of  the  Grenville  and  Bedford  Whigs. 
But  this  is  not  more  than  might  naturally  be  expected  from 
BO  zealous  a  disciple  of  the  Rcwkingham  school,  writing  under 
the  conviction  that  Burke’s  most  efficient  patron,  and  Fox’s 
chosen  model  in  all  but  eloquence,  had  hitherto  been  treated 
unfairly  by  even  Whig  historians,  and  had  recently  been  strangely 
undervalued  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Lord  Mahon. 

The  period  embraced  in  the  volumes  before  us  extends  from 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  in  1760,  to  the  decease  of  Lord 
Rockingham  in  1782.  The  staple  of  the  work  consists  of  the 
papers  of  that  estimable  statesman,  now  in  the  possession  of  his 
nephew  and  successor,  the  present  Earl  Fitzwilliam ;  of  letters 
contributed  by  the  editor  himself ;  and  of  others  furnished  by 
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the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  the  Rev. 
Charles  Lee,  great  nephew  of  Lord  Rockingham’s  friend,  Attor- 
ney-general  Lee.  Lord  Rockingham’s  own  letters  it  is  scarcely 
possible  in  one  sense  to  commend  too  highly.  They  do  not  in¬ 
deed  display  any  particular  graces  of  epistolary  composition. 
They  aim  at  neither  eloquence  nor  wit.  But,  like  their  author, 
they  are  honest,  earnest,  and  dignified.  Written  often  in  haste, 
often  under  the  joint  pressure  of  business  and  sickness,  they  are 
never  feeble.  Addressed  to  persons  of  the  most  dissimilar 
characters  —  to  the  king,  to  colleagues,  to  opponents,  to  stanch 
friends,  to  hollow  supporters  —  they  are  never  coloured  by  a 
wish  to  please  or  beguile.  The  tone  of  his  corre8jx>ndents  is 
much  more  diversified.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  letters  are 
querulous ;  the  elder  Pitt’s  are  tumid  and  oracular ;  Sir  Geoi^e 
Savile  conveys  sagacious  counsels  in  a  rough  cordial  garb; 
Burke  writes  fervently,  —  pressus  et  instans  sibi,  —  and  his 
Majesty  like  a  shi'cwd  and  wary  attorney.  There  b  indeed 
much  epistolary  physiognomy  in  these  memoirs.  No  statesman 
of  his  age  possessed  more  loyal  friends  than  Lord  Rockingham, 
and  his  letters  show  that  he  merited  their  devotion  to  him. 

Lord  Albemarle  has  dischaiged  his  editorial  functions  so 
generally  well  that  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  regret  that  he 
did  not  become  the  biographer  of  Lord  Rockingham.  Under 
a  more  regular  form  it  would  have  been  easy  to  render  the 
principal  figure  of  his  group  more  central  and  conspicuous. 
What,  however,  the  nature  of  his  work  in  some  measure  debarred 
the  editor  from  doing,  we  shall  attempt  briefly  to  do,  and  place 
Lord  Rockingham  himself  prominently  before  our  readers,  in 
the  light  of  the  acknowledged  chief  and  eponymus  of  the  most 
sound,  if  not  the  most  brilliant  section  of  the  Whig  party 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century. 

On  the  female  side  Lord  Rockingham  was  descended  from 
one  who  would  have  felt  small  sympathy  with  his  principles, 
even  if  he  had  not  deemed  him  a  fitting  subject  for  examination 
before  the  Star  Chamber.  Edward  Watson,  second  Baron  Rock¬ 
ingham,  married  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  the  First’s  able  and  unprincipled  Deputy  of  Ireland, 
the  Earl  of  Strafford.  By  this  marriage  there  were  two  sons, 
Lewis,  who  succeeded  to  the  Barony,  and  Thomas,  who  took 
his  mother’s  name  of  Wentworth.  The  son  of  the  latter,  also 
Thomas  Wentworth,  was  created  Baron  Malton,  Vbcount 
Higham,  and  Earl  of  Malton,  and  bis  honours  came  so  thick 
and  rapidly  upon  him  that  Sir  Robert  Walpole  remarked,  ‘I 
‘  suppose  we  shall  soon  see  our  friend  Malton  in  opposition,  for 
*  he  has  had  no  promotion  in  the  peerage  for  the  last  fortnight.’ 
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But  his  promotion  did  not  stop  with  an  earl’s  coronet.  His 
uncle  Lewis  dying  without  issue,  the  Earl  of  Malton  became 
Baron,  and,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1746,  Marquis  of  Rocking¬ 
ham.  His  youngest,  and  as  it  proved,  sole  surviving  son,  was 
Charles  Watson  Wentworth,  second  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
the  subject  of  the  present  Memoirs. 

He  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  March,  1730.  He  probably 
inherited  a  feeble  constitution ;  for  his  health,  in  manhood  at 
least,  was  infirm,  and  his  four  elder  brothers  had  died  in  child¬ 
hood.  ‘  Of  his  green  and  sallet  days,’  so  often  marked  by  the 
shadows  of  the  future  character.  Lord  Albemarle  records 
nothing.  But  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  field  sports,  and  from 
the  soubriquet  which  he  acquired  in  his  own  family,  ‘  Monkey 
Charles,’  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  somewhat  of  ‘  a  Pickle.’ 
The  ‘  Memoirs  ’  contain  one  escapade  of  ‘  Monkey  Charles,’ 
which  has  a  serious  aspect,  and  might  have  had  grave  conse¬ 
quences.  In  December,  1745,  he  was  passing  the  Christmas 
holidays  at  Wentworth.  At  that  moment  there  can  scarcely 
have  been  more  than  one  topic  of  conversation  in  hall  or  cottage 
throughout  all  the  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  For  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  the  *  breaking  up  ’  at  Eton,  the  Pretender  had 
been  quartered  at  Derby  with  an  army  of  strange  garb  and  yet 
stranger  speech.  A  hundred  years  before  a  Scottish  army  had 
in  like  manner  crossed  the  Border  to  set  the  heir  of  the  Stuarts 
upon  the  British  throne.  Bad  as  the  roads  were,  and  slowly  as 
news  circulated  in  1745,  it  must  have  been  known  by  the  end 
of  December  in  every  hamlet  in  Yorkshire,  that  on  the  sixth  of 
that  month,  —  the  long  remembered  Black  Friday,  —  the  shops 
in  London  had  been  shut,  and  the  streets  of  London  thronged 
with  horsemen  and  carriages  hurrying  southward,  and  the  royal 
yachts  moored  at  Tower  Quay  ready  to  sail  for  Hanover  at  a 
moment’s  warning.  By  the  end  of  December  indeed  the  High¬ 
landers  had  disappeared  from  Cheshire  and  Lancashire :  but  the 
alarm  which  their  presence  had  caused  did  not  immediately  sub¬ 
side.  In  no  family  circle  (Sin  we  imagine  greater  joy  to  have 
prevailed  at  their  retreat  than  in  that  which  was  then  burning 
the  yule-log  at  Wentworth  House.  Upon  no  member  of  that 
circle  were  the  feelings  of  the  crisis  more  deeply  impressed  than 
upon  the  youthful  heir  of  the  Barony  of  Rockingham.  One 
morning  he  was  missing  from  the  breakfast  table.  He  had 
ridden  forth  early  with  a  trusty  groom.  Night  came  on,  and 
neither  the  groom  nor  his  young  master  had  returned.  The 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that  Lord  Higham  and  his  attendant 
had  been  seen  riding  rapidly  in  a*  northerly  direction.  Soon  a 
letter  arrived  from  the  truant  himself,  dated  ‘  Carlisle,’  the  head 
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quarters  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  This  letter  has  been 
lost:  but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  second  to  the  Countess  of 
Malton  which  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  characteristic 
epistles.  Its  tone  is  any  thing  but  apologetic.  It  betrays  no 
feeling  in  the  writer  of  having  done  any  thing  adventurous.  It 
expresses  indeed  pious  regret  for  anxiety  occasioned,  but  it 
sourly  alleges  ‘  the  desire  of  serving  his  king  and  country  as 
*  much  as  lay  in  his  power,’  as  the  sole  motive  for  the  liberty 
the  youthful  patriot  hod  taken.  The  incident  would  well  have 
ushered  in  a  more  striking  career  than  followed. 

In  1750,  Lord  Higham,  or,  as  he  had  since  become,  the  Earl 
of  Malton,  succeeded  his  father  as  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  to  Geoi^e  II.  In  1760,  he  received  the  order  of 
the  Garter.  His  birth,  his  connexions,  his  large  estates,  and 
his  political  principles  marked  out  the  second  Marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham  as  a  leading  Whig  magnate  of  the  time.  But  he  was 
destined  to  a  yet  more  conspicuous  part  than  merely  ranking 
high  inter  Pelopidas.  From  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  his  biography  falls  into  the  great  stream  of  history. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  from  books 
alone  either  clear  or  consistent  accounts  of  the  earlier  periods 
of  this  reign.  Neither  Aikin,  Belsham,  nor  Adolphus  solved, 
or  indeed  had  it  in  their  ])ower  to  solve  satisfactorily,  the 
Whig  or  Tory  problems  which  they  had  respectively  proposed. 
It  was  unsafe  to  put  trust  in  Walpole:  it  was  impossible  to 
credit  Wraxall:  and  Madame  D’Arblay’s  memoirs  did  not,  we 
confess,  create  in  us  any  remarkable  desire  to  know  more  of 
the  Penates  of  Windsor.  We  believe  that  there  is  an  opinion 
current  in  many  quarters  that  the  reputation  of  George  III. 
will  *  Improve  with  keeping.’  '  The  Rockingham  memoirs  do 
not  favour  fhat  expectation ;  neither  do  they  materially  sanc¬ 
tion  a  still  more  flattering  opinion  that  he  was  felicior  Augusto, 
melior  Trajano,  —  a  kind  of  patriarch  sovereign,  who  ruled 
his  tribe  paternally,  and  whose  virtues  it  is  ungrateful,  if 
not  impious  to  deny.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  diflBcult  to 
account  for  the  frequently  pitiful  spectacle  presented  by  that 
monarch  and  his  advisers  in  the  period  between  his  accession 
and  the  close  of  the  first  war  with  America.  The  North 
pa^rs  have  been  suspiciou^y  destroyed ;  but  with  the  Bedford, 
CWham,  and  Rockingham  correspondence  l>efore  us,  and  the 
Grenville  in  course  of  publication,  —  and  we  should  rejoice  if 
the  archives  at  Luton  were  similarly  exposed  to  view,  —  we 
are  in  a  position  to  estimate  fairly  the  claims  of  the  King  and 
of  his  ostensible  or  secret  counsellors  to  the  praise  or  the  blame 
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hitherto  accorded.  The  veil  has  been  gradually  drawn  up.  We 
are  become,  and  with  the  advantage  of  distance,  spectators  of 
the  passions  and  intrigues  which,  whether  in  the  Royal  Closet, 
or  in  the  conciliabula  of  Hayes,  Stowe,  and  Richmond,  broke  up 
the  *  Whig  connexion,’  reanimated  the  Tory  party,  committed 
the  Crown  and  Legislature  to  direct  collision  on  grave  political 
questions  with  an  able  and  profligate  adventurer,  paralysed  the 
genius  of  Chatham,  barbed  the  arrow  of  Junius,  and  severed 
from  Great  Britain  the  fairest  portion  of  her  colonial  empire. 

The  first  twenty  years  of  George  the  Third’s  reign  resemble 
in  their  historical  features  those  level  passages  which  the  great 
masters  of  harmony  introduce  into  their  works  to  usher  in  more 
effectively  some  sublime  crescendo  or  catastrophe.  It  was  an 
age  generally  barren  in  great  events  and  heroic  characters ;  but 
it  was  also  an  age  teeming  in  no  ordinary  measure  with  the 
germs  of  both  material  and  intellectual  development  In  the 
year  1760  the  curtain  had  dropped  for  ever  upon  the  crimes  and 
the  woes  of  the  Stuarts.  The  warlike  ardour  which  Pitt  had 
kindled  by  his  eloquence,  and  guided  with  singular  energy  and 
fortune,  was  dying  down.  France,  indeed,  had  been  humbled, 
and  in  the  orator’s  phrase,  ‘brought  to  her  knees;’  but  the 
English  nation  was  beginning  to  count  the  cost  of  bonfires  and 
artillery-salvos,  and  banners  hung  up  in  St  Paul’s  and  oxen 
roasted  in  market-places.  The  country  at  large  was  generally 
prosperous ;  but  it  was  also  greatly  in  debt  Apathy  had  sue-  > 
ceeded  to  turbulence  in  the  political  world.  The  course  of  par¬ 
liamentary  debate  ran  as  smoothly  for  the  most  part  as  the 
discussions  of  a  parish  vestry.  The  Tory  opposition,  either 
sullenly  acquiesced  in  their  Hanoverian  king  and  his  Whig 
counsellors,  or  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  former  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  accepted  subordinate  offices  under  a  government 
which  their  grandfathers  had  denounced  as  contrary  both  to 
divine  and  human  law.  The  Whig  phalanx  no  longer  presented 
that  compact  and  serried  front  which  had  seated  and  kept  the 
House  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  and  had  compelled  its  princes 
to  accept  ministers  from  the  hands  of  the  natimi,  and  to  take  the 
Act  of  Settlement  as  a  guide  to  their  feet  and  a  lamp  to  their 
paths.  On  the  surface  of  parties  there  was  indeed  a  great  calm ; 
but  in  the  heart  of  the  Cabinet,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the 
youthful  sovereign,  were  the  elements  of  a  storm,  which  for  the 
ensuing  twenty  years  disturbed  both  the  Monarch  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature. 

It  soon  became  obvious  that  a  new  Pharaoh  had  succeeded. 
The  speech  which  the  King  made  to  his  Council  was  not  previ¬ 
ously  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  stood 
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aghast  at  such  royal  independence :  and  Pitt  was  naturally,  if 
not  justly,  offended  at  certain  phnises  which  seemed  to  reflect 
upon  the  warlike  policy  of  the  late  reign.  It  was  also  equally 
apparent  that  the  responsible  advisers  were  not  the  real  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  Crown:  that  the  royal  ear  was  preoccupied  by 
the  suggestions  of  Lord  Bute,  and  that  the  Princess  Dowager 
had  instilled  into  her  then  docile  son  the  maxims  of  Bolingbroke 
rather  than  those  of  Somers  or  Walpole.  The  doctrines  sketched 
in  the  ‘  Craftsman’  and  the  *  Patriot  King’  had  passed  from 
Leicester  House  to  St.  James’s  Palace.  The  objects  and  tactics  of 
the  new  system  are  thus  concisely  stated  by  Lord  Albemarle  ; — 

‘  The  primary  object  of  the  Leicester  House  system  was  to  break 
up  the  powerful  Whig  confederacy  which  had  been,  with  little  inter¬ 
mission,  in  power  since  the  Revolution,  and  without  any  interval 
since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Strong  in  family 
connexion  and  popular  sympathy,  the  Whigs  had  seated  and  retain¬ 
ed  that  dynasty  on  the  throne,  and  their  motive  in  upholding  a 
foreign  rather  than  a  native  line  of  princes  was,  that  they  might 
the  more  effectually  protect  the  liberties  of  the  people  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown.  But  since  the  Whigs,  collectively, 
were  too  powerful  and  too  popular  a  body  to  be  summarily  dismissed, 
the  leading  men  were  to  be  removed,  one  by  one,  from  the  Cabinet 
and  the  Household.  They  would  thus  'be  expelled  from  office  with¬ 
out  the  benefit  of  popular  feeling  in  their  behalf,  and  would  enter 
Opposition  as  a  corps  distrustful  of  one  another,  and  disunited  among 
themselves.  Had  the  designs  of  the  Court  been  confined  to  the 
adoption  of  a  less  liberal  school  of  policy,  the  new  scheme  Avould  not 
have  differed  from  an  ordinary  intrigue  for  the  removal  of  opponents 
and  the  acquisition  of  office.  But  the  royal  junto  had  a  deeper 
and  more  unconstitutional  purpose  in  view.  They  wished  virtually 
to  supersede  both  the  old  Whig  and  Tory  parties,  and  to  create  a 
third  party,  which  might  form  a  permanent  barrier  against  the 
attempt  of  any  future  Cabinet  to  act  independently  of  the  royal  will. 
The  old  method  of  ruling  by  favourites  was  to  be  revived  under  a 
new  form.  In  the  place  of  an  individual  minister,  a  Buckingham  or 
a  Strafibrd,  whom  popular  odium  might  easily  displace,  or  an  Abigail 
Alasham,  whom  a  responsible  minister  might  purchase  or  disregard, 
a  cabinet  or  household  of  favourites  was  to  be  placed  around  the 
sovereign,  in  numbers  sufficient  to  divide  and  weaken  popular  hatred, 
and  with  influence  enough  to  command  a  certain  measure  of  political 
support.  A  confederacy  of  renegades  from  every  political  section  of 
the  State  was  accordingly  formed,  which  was  afterwards  known  by 
the  appellation  of  “  King’s  Friends.”  The  members  of  this  new 
association  abjured  all  party  distinction,  and  professed  to  regard  the 
pleasure  of  the  Sovereign  as  the  sole  source  and  condition  of  power. 
Although  holding  many  of  the  offices  under  the  Crown,  they  acted 
irrespectively  of  the  King’s  constitutional  advisers  :  and  voted  with  or 
against  Ministers  according  to  the  expressed  or  supposed  predilections 
of  their  royal  master.’ 
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George  III.,  like  Charles  I.,  inherited  from  his  predecessor  a 
war  with  France,  and  a  quarrel  with  Spain.  The  Whig  Minis¬ 
try  was  divided  in  itself  about  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Pitt, 
and  his  brother-in-law.  Lord  Temple,  were  belligerent ;  the  rest 
of  the  Cabinet  inclined  to  peace.  Through  this  breach  of  official 
continuity.  Lord  Bute  made  his  first  approaches.  He  began  by 
cajoling  Newcastle  with  assurances  that  he  was  more  acceptable 
to  the  King  than  his  eloquent  and  popular  colleague.  The 
Duke  was  summoned  to  Carlton  House  some  hours  before  the 
great  commoner,  and  His  ^Majesty  adroitly  aflfected  great  regiwd 
for  his  person,  and  significantly  hinted  that  the  favourite  was 
his  good  friend.  Pitt  accordingly  had  grounds  for  suspecting 
that  Newcastle  had  been  the  first  to  see  and  approve  of  the 
Royal  Speech,  in  which  the  war  was  mentioned  with  some  dis¬ 
paragement.  He  succeeded  indeed  in  giving  to  the  Speech  a 
more  martial  tone;  but  here  were  good  foundations  laid  for 
jealousies  and  schisms  between  partners  never  very  cordially  dis¬ 
posed  to  each  other. 

The  rent  speedily  grew  wider.  The  peace  party  in  the 
Cabinet  could  do  nothing  but  appoint  negotiators,  whose  inter¬ 
cession  was  nullified  by  Pitt’s  despatching  ‘  two  days  before  tiie 

*  bearer  of  the  French  olive-branch  arrived  in  town,’  an  armament 
against  Belleisle.  Newcastle  protested  against  saddling  the 
nation  with  fresh  loans  and  taxes,  and  talked  with  no  bated 
breath  of  the  uncivil  usage  he  met  with  ‘  from  Pitt  and  his 

*  bloodhounds.’  In  a  letter  written  on  the  15th  of  August,  1761, 
he  describes  his  riviU’s  conduct  *  as  bad,  as  unjust,  as  hostile,  and 

*  as  impracticable  as  ever  came  even  from  him.’  On  the  5th  of 
October,  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  his  example  was  follow'ed  two 
days  afterwards  by  Lord  Temple.  The  Cabinet  generally  was 
opposed  to  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities  with  Spain, 
and  Pitt  *  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  situation  which  made 

*  him  responsible  for  measures  he  was  no  longer  able  to  guide.’ 

The  Whig  Cabinet  had  rested  upon  three  main  pillars — 
family  connexion,  borough  influence,  and  Pitt’s  eloquence. 
Its  popular  element  was  now  removed :  it  remained  to  sever 
and  discard  the  others.  Newcastle  was  the  next  victim.  There 
were  limits  even  to  his  endurance,  and  a  series  of  slights  and 
affronts  at  length  drove  him  to  resign.  On  the  retirement  of' 
his  great  rival  and  colleague,  indeed,  he  had  hoped  to  regain  his 
former  preeminence.  But  he  had  only  exchanged  an  imprac¬ 
ticable  partner  for  an  absolute-master,  as  Lord  Bute  immediately 
assumed  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  His  almost  hyste¬ 
rical  joy  at  Pitt’s  resignation  was  speedily  followed  by  equally 
hysterical  distress.  Lord  Talbot,  who,  as  a  ‘.king’s  friend,’ 
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probably  knew  what  was  likely  to  happen,  considerately  advised 
his  Grace  *  not  to  die  for  joy  on  the  Monday,  nor  for  fear  on 
*  the  Tuesday.’  Bute  bullied,  the  Court  thwarted.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  ‘barely  civil’  to  the  dowager  Secretary:  his  advice 
was  disregarded,  his  patronage,  once  so  efficient,  could  not  now 
procure  a  tide-waiter’s  place ;  and  on  the  royal  visit  to  the  city 
on  the  9th  of  November  1761,  the  mob  greeted  him  with  cries 
of  ‘  no  Newcastle  salmon.’  In  the  following  May,  he  tendered 
his  resignation  with  some  dignity,  since  he  declined  a  pension, 
and  refused  to  be  coaxed  either  by  the  King  or  the  favourite 
into  promising  them  his  support. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  Cabinet  were  now  dismissed.  But 
so  long  as  a  Whig  household  remained  about  the  Royal  person. 
Lord  Bute’s  triumph  was  neither  complete  nor  sufficiently  pro¬ 
claimed.  It  was  not  then,  indeed,  the  fashion  to  regaid  the 
Cabinet  and  Household  as  politically  connected  with  each  other : 
and  the  ties  of  party  appear  to  have  been,  to  modern  notions  at 
least,  exceedingly  lax  and  undefined.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
whom  the  Leicester  House  faction  denominated  the  ‘  Prince  of 
‘  the  Whigs,’  was  Lord  Chamberlain.  He  intimated  to  His 
Majesty  shortly  after  Newcastle’s  retirement,  his  willingness  to 
remain  in  office,  but  declined  assisting  at  councils  which  were 
conducted  on  principles  he  could  no  longer  approve.  This 
divided  allegiance  was  highly  displeasing  both  to  the  King  and 
the  favourite,  and  the  stt^  of  pffice  was  torn  rather  than  taken 
from  him.  The  Duke’s  brother.  Lord  George,  on  the  same  day 
gave  up  his  place  of  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  was 
treated  *in  the  closet,’  with  equal  contumely.  Immediately 
after  these  changes.  Lord  Rockingham  resigned  his  poet  of  Lord 
of  the  Bedchamber,  not,  however,  without  a  grave  and  tem¬ 
perate  remonstrance  to  the  youthful  monarch  upon  the  unusual 
and  dangerous  tendency  of  the  counsels  which  now  prevailed. 
But  George  III.  was  as  incapable  of  following,  as  Lord  Bute 
was  of  giving,  wholesome  advice.  Both  trod  in  the  paths  of 
Charles  and  Buckingham,  with  more  adroitness  but  with  less 
excuse. 

Irony  is  seldom  the  growth  of  royal  minds.  It  is  too  closely 
allied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  earnest  feelings,  and,  on  the  other,  to 
a  subtle  intellect  to  be  native  there.  But  if  George  III.  have 
any  claim  to  that  quality,  it  rests  upon  the  opening  sentence  of 
his  Address  to  the  Privy  Council  on  assuming  the  kingly  office. 
‘  Bom  and  educated  in  this  country,  I  glory  in  the  name  of 
‘  Briton,  and  the  peculiar  happiness  of  my  life  will  ever  consist 
‘  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  a  people  whose  loyalty  and  warm 
*  affection  I  consider  as  the  greatest  and  most  permanent  security 
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*  of  my  throne.’  Taken  in  connexion  with  their  proper  con¬ 
text,  the  political  history  of  the  succeeding  twenty  years,  these 
words  may  be  read  with  a  sigh  or  a  smile,  like  the  nolo  episco~ 
pari  of  Laud  or  Phillpott.  The  youthful  King  did  not  indeed 
overestimate  the  advantages  of  his  position ;  but  he  knew  not 
how  to  turn  them  to  the  best  account.  His  title  to  the  crown 
was  undisputed  except  by  a  few  sullen  Jacobite  squires  and  a 
few  Oxfoi^  divines.  His  person  was  manly,  his  demeanour  was 
agreeable  and  gracious,  his  morals  were  free  from  the  reproach 
of  fashionable  vices,  and  he  had  not  been  mixed  up  directly  in 
any  of  the  squabbles  which  for  two  generations  had  rendered 
the  royal  house  so  unedifying  a  spectacle  to  all  tolerably  ac¬ 
cordant  fathers  and  sons.  The  English  people  is  generous 
and  confiding,  and  was  prepared  to  greet  its  new  sovereign  with 
all  the  warmth  of  a  new  passion,  and  with  more  than  the  indul¬ 
gence  naturally  extended  to  a  young  and  untried  prince. 

He  was,  however,  at  the  outset  as  much  deserving  of  pity  as 
of  blame.  His  *  common  mind  ’  was  formed  by  his  ‘  education.’ 
His  antipathies  had  been  sedulously  nurtured,  his  discernment 
purposely  blinded  by  those  who  had  chaise  of  him.  His 
mother,  a  factious  and  turbulent  woman,  derived  her  notions  of 
the  duties  of  a  king  from  the  prec^ts  of  her  Tory  circle,  and 
the  practice  of  a  German  court.  From  his  boyhood  she  had 
ever  whispered  into  his  ear,  ‘  George,  be  king ;  ’  such  a  king, 
namely,  as  Britain  had  not  seen  since  1 687, — a  king  who  aspir^ 
to  control  his  responsible  advisers,  and  to  tamper,  since  it  was 
impossible  to  dispense,  with  Parliament.  Of  his  tutors,  those 
who,  like  Lord  Waldegrave  or  Mr.  Stone,  might  have  imparted 
wholesome  instructions,  were  scarcely  allowed  access  to  him, 
while  the  lessons  really  inculcated  into  the  royal  pupil  were  the 
doctrines  of  Bolingbroke,  commented  upon  by  a  tuft-hunting 
bishop  and  a  vain  and  superficial  Scotch  nobleman.  From 
Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  he  learned  little  of  religicm 
beyond  its  formalities  and  a  hatred  of  dissent ;  and  Lord  Bute 
carefully  trmned  him  to  be  an  absolute  prince,  in  order  that  the 
favourite  himself  might  in  due  time  become  a  more  absolute 
prime  minister.  Now  this  was  worshipful  society,^  and  the 
effects  of  such  communications  were  sp^ily  apparent.  The 
young  sovereign  was  by  disposition  decorous  and  methodical,  a 
dutiful  son,  a  constant  husband,  and  a  kind,  if  not  a  discreet 
parent.  He  was  diligent  in  business,  and  not  without  shrewd 
msights  into  character.  His  fondness  for  field  sports  and  agri¬ 
culture  qualified  him  for  a  first-rate  country  gentleman.  As 
Master  of  the  Hunt,  or  even  as  chairman  of  the  Berkshire 
Quarter  Sessions,  he  would  have  made  a  popular  figure.  But 
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he  never  iinbilwd  from  his  tutors,  nor,  jierhaps,  could  he  imbibe 
from  them,  a  single  lofty  aspiration,  or  a  single  sentiment, 
befitting  his  position.  The  Princess  Dowager  lived  immured 
with  factious  partisans  or  scandalous  ladies-in-waiting.  Lord 
Bute  dabbled  in  the  arts,  and  excelled  in  private  tlieatricals. 
But  he  had  neither  official  nor  worldly  experience.  He  was  as 
frivolous  as  Carr,  and  as  supercilious  as  Villiers.  The  young 
Augustus  had  been  trained  by  a  foolish  Livia  and  a  faltering 
Sejanus. 

Nor  was  the  great  Whig  party  itself  at  the  time  by  any 
means  blameless.  In  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Buckingham  Memoirs  ’ 
we  trace  its  gradual  return  to  the  pure  doctrines  of  Somers 
and  Halifax,  but  we  behold  it  at  first  in  a  divided  and  degene¬ 
rate  condition.  With  regard  to  party  ab  extroy  it  slumbered  in 
the  lap  of  security.  The  eloquence  of  Pitt  had  awed  opposition, 
the  borough  infiuence  and  bui’eaucratic  arts  of  Newcastle  had 
slackened  the  tone  and  impaired  the  energies  of  Parliament. 
But  as  regarded  the  party  itself  within,  ‘  fears  and  jealousies  had 
‘  cast  a  scurf’  over  its  vitality.  By  its  own  imperfect  cohesion 
it  met  the  gathering  opposition  to  it  half  way.  Pitt  and  New¬ 
castle  had  never  been  sincerely  in  accord.  As  early  as  1756  a 
negotiation  had  broken  otf  on  Pitt’s  refusal  to  come  into  office,  if 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  to  continue  in  the  Ministry.  (  Gren¬ 
ville  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  436.)  Both  were  jealous  of  the 
Bedford  section,  and  that  section  in  its  turn  kept  sullenly  aloof 
from  the  main  body  of  the  connexion.  For  the  general  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  whole  body  a  series  of  disasters  and  mortifications 
was  perhaps  needed,  and  Wilkes,  Junius,  and  the  American 
War  sifted  and  winnowed  effectually  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  resignation  Lord  Bute  became 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  ]\Ir.  Grenville  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Sir  Fi*ancis  Dashwood  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
the  eyes  of  contemporaries  the  latter  appointment  was  singularly 
unhappy,  for  Sir  Francis  was  at  once  eccentric,  immoral,  and 
incajmblc.  It  was  not,  however,  the  most  infelicitous  in  the 
end,  for  both  Dashwood  and  Lord  Bute  were  officially  short¬ 
lived,  and  the  burden  of  misgovemment  lay  for  several  years 
on  the  shoulders  of  Grenville  alone.  To  him,  at  least  to  him 
principally,  must  be  ascribed  the  unseemly  collision  with  Wilkes, 
the  calamitous  breach  with  the  colonies,  and  the  feuds,  jealousies, 
and  follies  of  parties  and  statesmen,  which  caused  the  earlier 
period  of  George  III.’s  reign  to  resemble,  as  the  *  North  Briton  ’ 
shrewdly  remarked  at  the  time,  some  weak  and  miserable  epoch 
in  Byzantine  annals.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  ‘  Grenville 
‘  brothers  ’  Lord  Albemarle  has,  perhaps,  scarcely  awarded 
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sufficient  credit  to  the  elder  of  the  two  for  some  warmth  of 
feeling  to  his  kindred,  and  for  a  still  greater  generosity  in 
pecuniary  matters.  In  other  respects  the  portraiture  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  exact,  and  is  traced  with  that  precision  which  generally 
distinguishes  our  author’s  pencil :  — 

‘  No  two  xnonarclis  were  probably  ever  more  pestered  by  their 
advisers  than  George  the  Second  and  his  successor  by  Lord  Temple 
and  George  Grenville.  Nor  were  their  Majesties  the  only  victims. 
There  was  scarcely  a  contemporary  statesman  who  had  not  been 
bullied  or  bored  by  this  ruthless  pair  of  brothers.  Both  indeed  were 
tormentors  of  the  first  order.  Yet  their  connexions  rendered  them 
indispensable ;  their  talents,  their  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of 
parliamentary  forms  made  them  serviceable ;  and  their  profession  of 
Whig  principles  gave  them  a  kind  of  reputation  for  liberal  senti¬ 
ments. 

‘  Richard,  Earl  Temple,  the  elder  brother,  had  good  business- 
habits  and  much  industry,  and  was  by  no  means  an  inefficient  speaker. 
His  huge  ungainly  figure  procured  for  him  the  nickname  of  “  Squire 
“  Gawkey.”  The  qualities  of  his  mind  were  indeed  as  loosely  put 
together  as  his  limbs.  With  much  ambition,  his  own  wayward 
caprice  or  masterless  pride  constantly  marred  his  plans  of  self- 
aggrandisement.  He  was  frequently  asking  favours  of  George '  the 
Second.  That  monarch  accounted  himself  at  least  a  Turenne  in  war ; 
yet  his  Privy  Seal  gracefully  insinuated  that  His  Majesty  had  no 
more  spirit  than  Admiral  Byng,  whose  death-warrant  he  had  just 
signed. 

‘  One  of  Temple’s  grand  schemes  was  to  establish  a  triumvirate 
government  *,  to  be  composed  of  himself,  his  brother  George,  and  his 
brother-in-law',  Pitt — three  men  whose  opinions  were  as  opposite  as 
the  antipodes,  and  who  were  almost  always  at  personal  variance  with 
each  other.  Temple,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  no  fixed  principles 
of  action.  He  adopted  the  cause  of  prerogative  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  the  side  of  Wilkes  against  the  prerogative.  Mischief 


*  Mr.  G.  Grenville,  in  1762,  drew  up  a  formal  narrative  of  their 
family  quarrels.  He  attributes  them  to  Pitt;  the  friendship  and 
political  intercourse  with  whom,  he  says,  ‘  have  proved  so  fatal  to 
‘  the  peace  and  happiness  of  our  family,*  and  by  forwarding  whose 
marriage  with  his  sister,  he  describes  himself  as  ‘  having  brought 
‘  into  the  family  an  enemy  and  not  a  friend.’  Afterwards,  on  Pitt’s 
neglecting  to  secure  for  him  the  office  of  Paymaster,  he  adds,  ‘  My 

*  two  brothers  were  privy  to  all  that  had  passed  on  this  occasion ;  to 
'  them  I  expressed  my  surprise  and  dissatisfaction  at  a  behaviour  so 
‘  contrary  not  only  to  the  friendship  and  alliance  subsisting  between 

*  us,  but  to  the  engagements  of  honour  and  good  faith.  I  cannot  say 
‘  that  either  of  them  interested  themselves  at  all  in  this  complaint,  or 

*  took  any  other  part  than  to  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade 

*  me  to  acquiesce  in  it.’  (  Grenville  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  422.) 
Divide  et  impera  was  not  difficult  for  the  monarch  here. 
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appears  to  have  been  the  main  incentive  of  his  actions :  nevertheless 
be  preferred  being  a  backer  rather  than  a  principal  He  was  Wilkes's 
prime  instigator  in  his  wicked  pranks  against  the  King  and  the  Court. 
He  was  likewise  Chatham’s  evil  genius:  and  occasionally  led  his 
brother>in>Iaw  to  commit  imprudences  into  which  a  school-boy  would 
hardly  have  fallen.  He  was  indeed  the  cause  of  half  the  errors  and 
inconsistencies  committed  by  that  statesman.  The  result  of  bis 
political  life  was  that  Lord  Temple,  after  thirty  years’  factious  med¬ 
dling  in  public  affairs,  died  distrusted  and  avoided  by  the  associates 
of  his  earlier  days. 

‘  Greorge  Grenville  was  greatly  superior  to  his  brother  in  talents. 
Pitt  considered  him  to  be  the  best  parliament  man  in  the  House. 
Formal,  punctual,  and  exact  he  undoubtedly  was.  But  bis  pride  and 
pertinacity  were  as  obstructive,  as  his  regularity  was  conducive,  to 
progress  in  affairs.  Ingratitude  was  one  of  his  batting  sins.  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  Lord  Bute’s  demerits,  he  at  least  was  Grenville’s 
benefactor.  Whatever  may  have  been  Pitt’s  profusion  in  war,  Gren¬ 
ville  long  supported  his  martial  measures.  Yet  he  was  among  the 
very  first  to  turn  against  Bute,  and  to  upbraid  Pitt  for  his  extrava¬ 
gance. 

*  Unlike  as  were  the  brothers  in  personal  appearance,  there  was 
much  similarity  in  the  conformation  of  their  minds.  Their  common 
characteristics  were  pride,  want  of  tact,  and  jealousy  of  all  around 
them.  Each  lost  office  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  the  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  each  rendered  a  return  to  power  impracticable.  Each  of 
them  was  revengeful ;  each  vented  his  vindictive  feelings  in  pamphlets. 
Each  possessed  a  stream  of  words,  which,  in  all  places  and  on  all 
occasions,  flowed  from  him  in  omne  volubUis  eevum.  Like  Temple, 
too,  George  Grenville  regarded  the  King  as  the  proper  butt  of  his 
tedious  harangues,  and,  at  times,  of  his  angry  invective.  “  When  he 
**  has  wearied  me  for  two  hours,”  said  G^rge  the  Third,  exhausted 
after  one  of  these  inflictions,  “  he  looks  at  his  watch  to  see  if  he  may 
“  not  tire  me  for  an  hour  more.”  ’ 

The  ‘  Grenville  Correspondence,’  and  especially  the  *  Diary,’ 
afford  us  glimpses  into  the  roy^  closet  about  this  time  which 
fully  confirm  Lord  Albenoarle’s  account  of  this  at  once  unpopular 
and  imcourtly  Ministry.  .From  these  sources  we  learn  that 
Lord  Mansfield  informed  His  Majesty  that  Chief  Justice  Pratt 
was  a  more  scandalous  judge  than  Jeffries  himself; — that 
GrenviUe  was  wont  to  ttdk  of  Pitt,  Pratt,  and  Wilkes  as  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Opposition; — that  the  King  himself 
would  not  inquire  about  the  health  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  had  recently  been  struck  by  apoplexy,  lest  he  should  be 
supposed  to  have  a  regard  for  him.  Grenville,  we  are  told,  on 
the  same  authority,  complained  of  backst^  influence,  and  the 
Queen’s  ladies  of  honour  lamented  that  Lord  Bute’s  handsome 
form  was  married  to  such  a  *  fluctuating  mind.'  The  position 
of  the  King,  indeed,  had  become  most  infelicitous.  His  victory 
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was  more  bitter  and  humiliating  than  defeat.  He  had  ex¬ 
changed  his  grandfather’s  strict  counsellors  for  imperious 
masters,  or  for  friends  and  favourites  who  brought  him  into 
contempt.  He  reaped  early  the  fruits  of  division.  Lord  Bute, 
after  a  vun  attempt  to  lure  Pitt  and  Newcastle  back  again  to 
the  poets  whence  he  had  driven  them,  himself  suddenly  quitted 
the  helm.  He  had  not  found  office  a  bed  of  roses,  and  he  had 
stuffed  the  royal  pillow  with  thorns.  No  acclamations  greeted 
the  King  when  he  appeared  in  public;  in  private  he  was  still 
more  unhappy ;  his  Ministers  upbraided  him  with  inconsistency, 
if  not  with  treachery ;  his  friends  were  undisciplined  and  indis¬ 
creet  ;  and  a  sovereign  who  had  ascended  the  throne  the  most 
popular  of  his  race  became,  in  the  short  space  of  five;: years, 
nearly  as  unacceptable  to  the  nation  at  large  as  Edward  II.  to 
his  barons,  or  as  Charles  1.,  after  the  imposition  of  ship-money, 
to  the  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  1764,  the 
headship  of  the  Whig  party  was  by  general  consent  assigned  to 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  There  were  many  reasons  for 
this  selection,  there  were  some  against  it.  Lord  Rockingham 
was  a  safe,  but  not  an  effective  party  leader.  He  was  timid, 
scrupulous,  and  ineloquent.  He  was  not  a  favourite  with  the 
people ;  he  rarely  addressed  Parliament.  A  nervous  suscepti¬ 
bility —  the  result  of  infirm  health — made  him,  on  all  ordinary 
occasions,  appear  feeble  and  unequal  to  his  prominent  position. 
He  could  not,  like  Pitt,  arouse  or  control  the  passions  of  an 
audience;  still  less  could  he,  like  Newcastle,  tempt  or  tamper 
with  the  jealousy  or  cupidity  of  individuals.  His  relations  to 
the  King  were  unfortunate.  He  inspired  the  royal  mind  with 
neither  awe  nor  affection.  The  King  believed  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  to  be  infirm  of  purpose,  because  he  was  often  hesitating  in 
manner.  Lord  Ro^ingham  long  deluded  himself  with  the 
notion  that  the  King  would  be  himself  ingenuous,  if  he  could 
once  be  separated  from  his  evil  advisers.  They  respectively 
misunderstood  each  other,  but  the  subject’s  delusion  was  the 
more  brief.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reasons  for  placing  Lord 
Rockingham  at  the  head  of  the  Whig  party  were  many  and 
valid.  He  possessed  a  calm  intrepid  mind,  and  a  clear  under¬ 
standing;  he  was  a  purist  in  principle,  in  an  age  of  almost 
universal  corruption.  His  theory  of  government  was  severely 
constitutional,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left 
from  the  original  doctrines ,  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  His 
bearing  and  predilections  were,  indeed,  aristocratical,  but  they 
would  have  adorned  *  the  most  high  and  palmy  state’  of  Venice 
or  Rome. 
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The  ‘  Chatham  Correspondence  ’  is  by  no  means  a  readable 
book,  yet  there  are  passages  in  it  to  which  it  is  pleasant  to  turn. 
Tliey  are  the  letters  in  which  Pitt  drops  for  the  time  his  gene¬ 
rally  stiff  and  stilted  language,  and  writes  with  the  genuine 
simplicity  of  a  husband  or  father.  If  Lord  Rockingham  did 
not  possess  ‘  troops  of  friends,’  he  was  at  least  remarkably  for¬ 
tunate  in  the  attachments  which  he  inspired  and  retained.  To 
have  been  a  common  centre  of  attraction  and  affection  to  such 
men  as  Sir  George  Savile,  Attorney-General  Lee,  Burke,  and 
Fox  implies  no  ordinary  worth  in  the  object  of  those  sentiments. 
The  fidelity  of  his  adherents  was  independent  of  the  ties  of 
faction  or  interest.  To  the  Whigs,  during  the  greater  portion 
of  George  III.’s  reign,  faith  to  their  leaders  was  a  virtual  resig¬ 
nation  of  emoluments  and  honours.  Pitt  and  his  brothers-in- 
law,  we  have  seen,  were  frequently  at  variance.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  was  neither  happy  nor  discriminating  in  his  friendships. 

*  His  relations,’  Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  ‘  w'cre  Tories,  and  his 

*  companions  profligates ;  and  the  prejudices  and  excesses  of  his 

*  own  circle  re-acted  upon  his  own  estimation  in  the  world.’  The 

*  Rockingham  Whigs  ’  alone,  amid  all  the  party  divisions  of  the 
age,  presented  the  agreeable  spectacle  of  a  band  of  statesmen 
united  in  principles,  and  mutually  respecting  one  another  for 
private  as  well  as  public  virtues.  This,  indeed,  was  the  secret 
of  their  strength  in  opposition — for  the  eloquence  eyen  of 
Burke  would  not  alone  have  cemented  it, — and  of  their  suc¬ 
cess  in  power,  as  far  as  they  were  permitted  to  succeed.  They 
had  warm  feelings;  they  had  legitimate  aims;  they  could  in¬ 
dulge  in  the  luxury  of  self-respect,  —  a  luxury  which  no 
other  section  of  either  Whigs  or  Tories  could  then  decently 
claim,  —  and  in  their  common  affection  for  their  chief  they 
enjoyed  a  peculiar  and  inestimable  privilege  as  public  men. 
Nor,  although  thwarted  by  many  who  should  have  supported 
them,  assailed  by  a  powerful  opposition,  betrayed  and  under¬ 
mined  by  the  King  and  his  friends,  were  the  Rockingham 
Whigs  unsuccessful  as  a  Cabinet.  By  no  one  Ministry  between 
the  epoch  of  the  Revolution  and  that  of  the  Reform  Bill  were 
60  many  immunities  gained  for  the  people,  or,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  so  many  breaches  repaired  in  the  Constitution,  as  by  that 
which  Cliarles  Townsend  contemptuously  called  the  ‘  Lute- 

*  string  Administration.’  The  character  of  the  leader  was 
reflected  in  that  of  his  followers.  A  brilliant  staff  gradually 
formed  itself  around  the  most  constitutional  minister  of  the  age, 
and  Burke’s  genius  was  matured  and  Fox’s  eloquence  was  dis¬ 
ciplined  in  the  congenial  society  of  Keppel,  Portland,  Montagu, 
and  Cavendish. 
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Had  Lord  Rockingham,  indeed,  conferred  no  other  boon  on 
his  party  than  his  early  recognition  of  Burke’s  genius,  he  would 
have  deserved  well  both  of  his  adherents  and  his  country.  We 
are  not  insensible  to  the  imperfections  of  this  great  man.  We 
deplore  the  prejudices  which  latterly  dimmed  his  intellectual 
vision,  and  the  heat  and  haste  which  severed  him  from  the 
friends  and  colleagues  of  his  better  days.  But,  after  every 
abatement  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Burke  the 
praise  of  having  contributed,  both  by  his  speeches  and  his 
writings,  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  to  the  re-construction 
and  elevation  of  Whig  principles,  or,  rather,  of  those  principles 
which,  from  the  year  1640  to  the  present  time,  have  progres¬ 
sively  secured  or  extended  the  liberties  of  the  English  nation. 
And  this  he’effected,  not  so  much  by  parliamentary  eloquence  — 
for  as  a  debater  he  was  far  inferior  to  Fox — as  by  his  constant 
appeal  to  broad  and  general  principles  in  politics,  by  his  applying 
the  universal  laws  of  philosophy  to  the  partial  trutl^  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  and  the  hour.  There  have  been  few  such  striking  succes¬ 
sions  in  the  realm  of  eloquence  as  the  contemporaneous  rise  and 
decline  of  Burke  and  Chatham.  Marcus  Cicero  had  listened  to 
the  fervent  declamations  of  Sulpicius  and  Cotta,  and  to  the  last 
orations  of  Crassus  and  Antonius ;  and  ancient  men  may  have 
kindled  the  boyish  ardour  of  Demosthenes,  by  reciting,  as  they 
watched  the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth  in  the  gymnasia, 
portions  of  the  harangues  of  Pericles.  But  neither  the  Attic 
nor  the  Roman  orator  actually  met  their  great  precursors  in  the 
arena  of  debate,  while  Burke,  both  on  the  Treasury  and  Oppo¬ 
sition  Benches,  was  a  frequent  auditor  of  the  old  man  eloquent, 
who  had  carried  dismay  into  the  heart  of  Walpole,  and  ‘ful- 

*  mined  ’  by  the  side  of  Pulteney  and  Carteret.  Their  respec¬ 
tive  powers  were,  indeed,  as  dissimilar  as  the  fashion  of  their 
garments  or  the  character  of  their  eloquence.  ‘  Chatham,’  as 
Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  ‘  was  at  once  the  Cicero  and  the 

*  Roscius  of  his  age,  a  great  orator,  and  a  consummate  actor.’ 
His  gestures,  his  tones,  his  crutch,  and  the  flannels  which 
swathed  his  limbs,  were,  as  he  employed  them,  so  many  stage 
properties.  He  neither  dealt  nor  delighted  in  general  maxims, 
or  far-reaching  principles.  His  ‘  burning  words  ’  involved  no 
recondite  truths;  be  has  bequeathed  little  or  nothing  to  the 

*  practique  or  th6orique  ’  of  politics.  His  mission  was  to  con¬ 
fute  or  convince,  to  rouse  or  to  soothe  the  passions  of  the 
moment.  He  was  a  burning  and  a  shining  light  for  the  hour, 
but  not,  like  Burke,  a  perpetual  beacon  for  all  ages.  Chatham’s 
speeches  would  have  been  applauded  by  the  *  men  of  Athens ;  ’ 
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Burke’s  discourses  would  have  furnished  new  meditations  to 
Bacon  and  Macchiavelli.* 

The  name  of  William  Pitt  occurs  frequently  in  the  ‘  Rocking- 
*  ham  Memoirs,*  but  rather  as  a  nominxs  umbra,  than  as  that 
of  the  Great  Commoner  who,  in  the  preceding  reign,  had  raised 
his  6ountry  from  almost  unexampled  depression  to  rarely  sur¬ 
passed  glory.  To  minds  of  a  certiun  Older  prosperity  is  more 
dangerous  than  adversity. 

*  For  some  by  Fortune’s  favours  are  undone ; 

They  bore  the  wind  who  cannot  bear  the  sun, 

But  melt,  and  into  baser  metal  ran.* 

Had  Pitt  either  died  or  quitted  the  political  helm  at  the 

*  Burke’s  correspondence  shows  how  deeply  his  mind,  (however 
vehement,  yet  at  once  more  philosophical  and  more  practical,)  had 
been  estranged  by  the  unaccountable  eccentricities  of  Lord  Chatham. 
He  somewhere  describes  him,  as  lying  on  his  back  talking  fustian. 
Two  letters,  published  by  Lord  Albemarle,  throw  some  light  on  their 
differences.  'Fhe  first  was  written  to  Lord  Rockingham  in  Christmas 
week,  1774. 

‘  One  cannot  help  feeling  for  the  unhappy  situation  in  which  we 
stand  from  our  unhappy  divisions.  Lord  Chatham  shows  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  come  near  you,  but  with  those  resources  (?),  which  he  never 
fails  to  have  as  long  as  he  thinks  that  the  closet  door  stands  ajar  to 
receive  him.  The  least  peep  into  that  closet  intoxicates  him,  and 
will  to  the  end  of  his  life.  However,  as  he  is  and  must  be  looked  to 
by  those  that  are  within  and  those  that  are  without,  it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  find  out  how  he  proposes  to  act,  and,  if  possible,  to  fall  in 
with  him  in  Parliament  (on  the  subject  of  America),  though  you  may 
never  come  to  an  understanding  with  him  in  other  politics.’  (Vol.  ii. 

p.260.) 

The  other  letter  is  a  memorandum  in  Burke's  own  hand,  and  dated 
July  13.  1792,  on  the  back  of  an  old  letter  from  Chatham  to  Lord 
Rockingham,  in  which  Burke’s  ‘Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents,* 
though  it  had  undergone  the  scrutiny  of  the  leaders  of  the  party 
before  it  went  to  press,  is  slightingly  noticed,  as  having  done  much 
hurt  to  the  cause. 

‘  Looking  over  poor  Lord  Rockingham’s  papers,  I  find  this  letter 
from  a  man  wholly  unlike  him.  It  concerns  my  pamphlet  (The 
Cause  of  the  Discontents).  I  remember  to  have  seen  this  knavish 
letter  at  the  time.  The  pamphlet  is  itself,  by  anticipation,  an  answer 
to  that  grand  artificer  of  fraud.  He  would  not  like  it  It  is  pleasant 
to  hear  him  talk  of  the  great  extensive  public,  who  never  conversed 
but  with  a  parcel  of  low  toad  eaters.  Alas !  alas !  how  different  the 
real  from  the  ostensible  public  man !  Must  all  this  theatrical  stuffing 
and  raised  heels  be  necessary  for  the  character  of  a  great  man  ? 
Edmund  Bihike.  Oh!  but  this  does  not  derogate  from  his  great 
splendid  side.  Grod  forbid !  E.  B.’ 
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decease  of  Greoi^  II.,  he  would  have  shone  in  English  an¬ 
nals  with  almost  the  ideal  splendour  of  one  of  Plutarch’s 
heroes.  He  had,  indeed,  committed  great  faults,  for  he  had 
cheiished  in  his  countrymen  a  passion  for  war,  and  a  reck¬ 
lessness  of  economy.  But  his  faults  were  those  of  an  ardent 
temperament,  and  he  had  compensated  for  them  by  essen¬ 
tial  services  to  the  people  who  so  loved  and  honoured  him, 
and  whose  reputation  he  held  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  He  had 
made  England  renowned  abroad,  and  enterprising,  if  not  pros¬ 
perous,  at  home.  His  eloquence  had  vanquished  the  reluctance 
of  the  King,  and  lulled  the  fury  of  parties.  In  an  age  of  signal 
corruption  he  had  exhibited  perfect  cleanness  of  hands.  He 
had  poured  into  the  national  mind  streams  of  ennobling  thoughts, 
and  the  fear  of  him  and  the  dread  of  him  had  penetrated  the 
hearts  of  foreign  cabinets  and  kings.  But  from  ue  commence¬ 
ment,  and  with  few  intervals  of  a  better  mood,  nearly  to  the 
close  of  the  period  now  under  reviewal,  Pitt  appears,  although 
not  altogether  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  yet  comparatively 
weak,  irresolute,  factious,  and  self-seeking.  The  great  Whig 
connexion,  which  he  had  mainly  reorganised  after  Walpole’s 
retirement,  was,  through  his  caprice  or  obstinacy  principally, 
again  broken  up.  In  the  cabinet  he  was  jealous,  imperious,  and 
ineffective,  in  the  royal  closet  servile,  and  in  opposition  a 
hazardous  and  impracticable  pilot.  Little  remain^  of  his 
earlier  greatness  l^yond  integrity,  uncertmn  flashes  of  elo¬ 
quence,  and  his  genuine  and  touchiug  domestic  virtues.  To 
Pitt’s  lofty  mind  the  policy  of  the  King’s  friends  was  repulsive 
and  degrading ;  the  conduct  of  his  brothers-in-Iaw  was  a  per¬ 
petual  mortification.  He  protested  against  the  prosecution  of 
Wilkes ;  he  deplored  their  doctrines  of  parliamentary  absolutism, 
and  he  abominated  their  demeanour  to  the  American  colonies. 
Both  publicly  and  privately  he  lamented  the  selfish  intrigues  of 
the  Bedford  section  of  the  Whigs,  and  extolled  the  integrity 
and  the  intentions  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  followers.  Yet, 
by  sowing  or  fostering  divisions  among  the  Whigs  generally, 
he  directly  forwarded  the  intrigues '  of  the  King’s  friends ;  he 
lent  himself  to  the  plots  of  his  brothers-in-law ;  he  enabled  the 
Bedford  party  to  supplant  for  a  while  the  Rockingham  party, 
and  he  undermined  or  thwarted  the  counsels  of  the  onl^  politi¬ 
cal  section  in  Great  Britain  which,  by  his  own  admission,  was 
both  able  and  honest  enough  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  History  affords  few  sadder  or  more  memorable  examples 
of  a  great  mind  surviving  its  proper  energies,  and  marring  with 
envious  clouds  the  evening  of  a  brilliant  noon.  His  place  iu 
the  Walhalla  of  Statesmen  should  have  been  between  the 
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images  of  Oxenstiem  and  De  Witt.  But  the  pedestal  is  unin¬ 
scribed.  Manly  consistency  was  wanting. 

In  1765  the  Grenville  Administration  could  go  on  no  longer. 
The  crazy  union  with  the  Bedford,  party  did  not  succeed. 
They  had  failed  in  cajoling  Newcastle,  and  in  conciliating  Pitt. 
They  had  become  intolerable  to  the  King.  They  had  irritated 
Lord  Bute;  and  had  denied  place  and  countenance  to  the 
King’s  friends.  They  had  embroiled  England  with  her  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies.  Their  quarrel  with  Wilkes  had  made  the  name  of 
Privil^e  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  large :  so  that  their  persons 
were  not  safe  in  London,  the  yells  of  an  infuriated  mob  greeted 
them  in  the  streets,  and  paving-stones  were  flung  into  their 
carriage  windows.  Grub  Street  and  the  caricaturists  grew  fat 
upon  the  unpopularity  of  George  Grenville.  On  the  6  th  of 
May  the  King  began  to  make  indirect  overtures  to  the  Whig 
leaders :  on  the  18th  he  announced  to  Iris  Secretary  of  State 
that  he  purposed  a  change  of  administration.  The  vacant 
Premiership  was  oflfered  at  first  to  Pitt,  but  Lord  Temple  would 
not  allow  him  to  accept  it  on  any  practicable  terms  —  and 
afterwards  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  but  he  would  not  desert  the  Pitt 
and  Temple  section.  At  length,  after  much  heart-burning  and 
recrimination  between  the  King  and  his  nominal  advisers,  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  met  at  Newcastle  House  on  the  30th  of 
June;  and  it  was  decided,  by  a  majority  of  twelve  to  six,  that  a 
new  Ministry  should  be  formed,  over  which  the  IMarquis  of 
Rockingham  was  unanimously  chosen  to  preside.  Conway  led 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  with  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  for  his  colleague.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  Privy  Seal,  and  Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
All  these  and  others  are,  more  or  less,  ‘known  to  fame.’  Not 
so  one  of  the  most  estimable  men  of  the  time  and  of  the  party, 
whose  portraiture  we  shall  therefore  borrow  from  Lord  Albe¬ 
marle’s  gallery. 

‘  The  Premier’s  friend,  Sir  George  Savile,  was  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  Pockingham  Administration.  But  with  his  habitual  delicacy 
and  candour  he  declined  the  offer,  alleging  that,  os  an  independent 
member  of  Parliament,  he  could  better  assert  his  privileges  and  serve 
liis  friends.  Faction  has  spared  the  name  of  Savile :  contemporaries 
are  unanimous  in  representing  him  as  in  the  highest  degree  generous, 
benevolent,  disinterested,  and  unostentatious — high  commendations 
in  an  age  when  mere  negative  virtues  were  rare,  and  statesmen 
imitated  the  maxims  rather  than  the  practice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
In  person  Savile  was  somewhat  above  the  middle  size;  his  figure  was 
slender,  his  complexion  adust,  his  constitution  delicate ;  his  address 
was  easy  and  almost  bordering  upon  negligence.  As  an  orator  he 
possessed  great  facility  of  utterance,  and  was  simple  even  to  austerity 
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in  the  choice  of  his  words.  In  debate  he  was  clear,  sensible,  and 
persuasive.  A  peculiar  radiance  spread  over  his  features  whenever 
philanthropy  was  the  theme  of  his  discourse.  Indeed,  the  general 
belief  in  the  honesty  and  benevolence  of  his  intentions  produced  such 
an  impression  in  favour  of  his  arguments,  that  “  Truth  came  mended 
“  from  his  tongue.”  His  habits  of  thinking  were  very  original.  “  He 
“  had  a  head,”  Walpole  remarks,  “as  acutely  argumentative  as  if  it 
“  had  been  made  by  a  German  logician  for  a  model.”  He  was  also  a 
shrewd  observer  of  contemporary  statesmen.  He  predicted  early  the 
future  greatness  of  Charles  Fox.  When  that  statesman  was  scarcely 
a  man,  he  praised  him  for  his  readiness  in  finding  out  blots  —  his 
celerity  in  hitting  the  bird’s-eye  of  an  argument,  and  his  general 
talents  for  opposition.  “  Hence,”  said  Savile,  “  others  may  have  more 
“  stock,  but  Fox  has  more  ready  money  about  him  than  any  of  his 
“  party.” 

‘  Toleration  in  matters  of  religion  is  a  doctrine  of  comparatively 
recent  growth.  It  was  imperfectly  understood  by  the  Whigs  of  the 
last  century,  w'ho  combined  the  ideas  of  Protestantism  and  the  Hano¬ 
verian  succession.  It  was  utterly  unknown  to  their  opponents,  who 
recognised  the  Church  of  England  as  the  sole  Church  of  Christ. 
But  Savile  was  an  honourable  exception  to  both  these  extremes.  He 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  his  advocacy  ex¬ 
posed  him  to  the  fury  of  the  Church  and  King  Mobs  of  the  year  ’80; 
and  yet  even  while  his  house  was  assailed  and  frequent  attempts 
were  made  to  set  it  on  fire,  he  spoke  of  the  incendiaries  with  com¬ 
passion,  and  ascribed  the  zeal  of  the  multitude  rather  to  their  igno¬ 
rance  than  to  their  evil  passions, — rather  to  their  being  led  by  blind 
guides  than  to  the  spontaneous  aberration  of  their  own  feelings.’ 

The  Cabinet  which  embodies  a  section  only  of  a  party  labours 
under  the  twofold  disadvantage  of  direct  opposition  and  ‘  half- 
‘  faced  fellowship.’  But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  or  the 
most  serious  difficulty  which  awaited  the  Kockingham  Ministry. 
Its  chief  was  both  ineloquent  and  constitutionally  timid  in  debate. 
It  had  some  tolerable  speakers,  like  Conway,  but  no  consummate 
orator — for  Burke  had  not  a  seat  in  the 'Cabinet.  It  suffered, 
ere  it  was  many  weeks  old,  a  fatal  blow  in  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  some  Influence  with  the  Bedford 
party,  and  who  could  at  times  remonstrate  successfully  with  his 
roysd  nephew.  Pitt  and  Temple  were  discontented  and  super¬ 
cilious  allies :  they  tolenited  Lord  Kockingham  as  Mrs.  Candour 
tolerated  her  female  friends,  hinting  at  their  supposed  foibles 
and  liberally  expressing  their  'own  dislikes.  Lord  Bute  stalked 
moodily  in  the  background :  he  was  the  spectre  at  every  minis¬ 
terial  banquet,  and  his  whispers  were  supposed,  not  without 
grave  reasons  for  the  belief,  still  to  reach  the  royal  ^r.  In 
scattering  unfavourable  rumours  the  ‘  King’s  friends  ’  were  as 
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active  and  adroit  as  Fame  herself :  while  in  the  Household  there 
was  more  than  one  ally  who  infinitely  preferred  Plato  to  truth 
— the  King’s  understood  pleasure  to  the  King’s  public  pro¬ 
fessions.  But  the  most  formidable  antagonist  of  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  Ministry  was  the  King  himself.  The  Gazette  which  an¬ 
nounced  that  His  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  Charles 
Watson  Wentworth,  &c.  &c.,  his  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
assumed  an  almost  poetic  licence  of  fiction.  It  was  read  with  a 
smile  by  all  who  knew  —  and  there  were  few  w’ho  did  not 
know  —  how  distasteful  that  appointment  was  to  the  King. 
From  his  youth  upwards  be  had  been  trained  in  distrust  of 
the  Whigs  as  a  body ;  he  was  now  compelled  to  throw  open 
his  closet  to  the  very  zealots  of  the  Whig  sanhedrim.  He 
had  been  taught  to  believe  himself  the  heir  of  peculiar  pre¬ 
rogatives,  and  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  saw  in  him 
only  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth.  He  had 
mounted  the  throne  with  a  fixed  intention  to  burst  the  bonds 
and  cast  away  the  cords  of  the  Whig  connexion,  and  its 
Heads  of  Houses  were  once  more  in  his  Council-chamber  and 
beside  his  table  and  his  bed.  He  felt  like  a  gamester  who  had 
lost  his  stake,  or  like  a  refractory  ward  who  has  been  suddenly 
removed  from  the  indulgences  of  home  to  the  unpalatable  dis¬ 
cipline  of  school.  Nor  was  his  mortification  softened  by  the 
character  of  his  new  Premier.  He  had  not  even  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  decent  discontent.  Newcastle  he  might  despise  —  and 
he  would  not  have  been  singular  in  his  contempt.  Grenville 
he  had  some  excuse  for  hating,  for  the  ex-secretary  had  been 
systematically  rough  with  his  sovereign.  Lord  Holland’s  great 
abilities  were  tarnished  by  at  least  equal  corruption ;  and  the 
subservience  of  Pitt  evaporated  the  moment  he  quitted  the 
closet.  But  Lord  Rockingham  was  provokingly  invulnerable. 
He  w'as  courteous  and  honest:  he  was  respectful  and  firm.  He 
used  great  plainness  of  speech,  and  he  was  inaccessible  to  fear 
or  favour.  He  was  no  proficient  in  the  arts  in  which  His 
Majesty  excelled.  His  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay  was  nay.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  probably  George  the  Third  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  minister  who  set  candidly  before  him  his  proper 
functions,  his  official  duties,  the  time’s  abuse  and  its  remedies^ 
and  who  met  his  vision  of  a  Patriot  King  by  the  waking  reality 
of  a  Constitutional  Monarch.  Had  Lo^  Rockingham  found  a 
willing  auditor  in  His  Majesty,  the  world  would  probably  have 
wanted  one  at  least  of  Junius’s  Letters.  But  though  ‘  far  ex- 

*  ceeding’  all  other  statesmen  in  the  art  of  drawing  ‘  together 

*  without  the  seduction  of  self-interest  the  concurrence  and  co- 

*  operation  of  various  dispositions  and  abilities  of  men,  whom  he 
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*  assimilated  to  his  character  and  associated  in  his  labours,’  he 
failed  alt(^ether  in  his  intercourse  with  his  sovereign. 

The  royal  sufferings  were  not,  however,  very  protracted. 
The  hrst  Rockingham  Administration  just  survived  one  anniver¬ 
sary  :  but  it  remained  in  office  long  enough  to  pass  some  essential 
measures,  and  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  country  in  general 
to  this  section  of  the  Whig  phalanx.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was 
called  again  to  the  helm  in  a  darker  hour,  when  it  had  become 
impossible  to  re-adjust  the  state- vessel  without  sacrificing  a 
third  of  its  cargo. 

The  new  Ministry  began  their  voyage  with  a  dark  cloud  on 
the  western  horizon.  George  Grenville  had  bequeathed  to  them 
all  the  consequences  of  his  project  for  drawing  a  revenue  from 
America  by  means  of  a  duty  upon  stamps.  The  storm  had 
burst  across  the  Atlantic  before  the  first  meeting  of  Parliament 
in  the  year  1766.  On  hearing  that  it  had  received  the  royal 
assent,  the  townsmen  of  New  York  reprinted  the  Stamp  Act 
and  hawked  it  about  the  streets  as  ‘  England’s  folly  and  Ame- 
‘  rica’s  ruin.’  At  Philadelphia  the  guns  were  spiked.  At 
Boston  the  flags  of  the  vessels  in  harbour  were  hoisted  half- 
mast  high,  while  muffled  bells  tolled  a  funeral  knell.  The 
spirit  of  Pym  and  St.  John  seemed  to  have  migrated  into  the 
American  Houses  of  Assembly :  and  in  the  Virginian  Congress 
Patrick  Henry  vented  his  indignation  in  terms  in  which  truth 
and  treason  struggled  for  the  mastery.  In  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  on  the  17th  of  December,  1765,  a  decent  veil  w'as 
thrown  over  these  dismal  tidings.  His  Majesty  announced  to 
both  Houses  that  he  had  called  them  together  sooner  than 
usual  in  consequence  ‘  of  matters  of  importance  which  had  lately 
‘  occurred  in  some  of  his  colonies  in  America.’ 

We  shall  not,  however,  repeat  an  oft-told  tale  —  and  one  too 
which  has  recently  been  once  again  narrated  by  so  accomplished 
a  writer  as  Mr.  Bancroft.  Every  tiro  in  history  knows  that 
the  first  Rockingham  Administration  repealed  the  Stamp  Act, 
and  that  the  King  never  forgave  them  for  thus  delaying  a  few 
years  longer  the  dismemberment  of  the  British  Empire.  With 
the  documents  before  us  which  Lord  Albemarle  has  brought 
to  light,  it  will  be  more  interesting  to  trace  the  causes  which 
constantly  enfeebled  and  finally  undermined  the  Cabinet  formed 
in  the  autumn  of  1765. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Rockingham  Administration  would 
last  long.  It  was  equally  improbable  that  its  parliamentary 
course  would  run  smooth.  It  was  not  sustained  by  eloquence. 
Its  chief  was  firm,  but  not  strenuous.  The  hour  demanded  an 
Achilles  rather  than  a  Nestor,  and  Lord  Rockingham  could 
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seldom  be  relied  on  to  give  vigour  to  debate.  The  public  gene¬ 
rally  had  not  recovered  from  the  apathy  which,  during  the  last 
five  years  of  the  preceding  reign,  had  numbed  its  political 
ardour;  it  had  not  yet  learned  by  experience  to  distrust  its 
youthful  sovereign;  nor  did  it  yet  discriminate  between  the 
relative  merits  either  of  the  Whig  leaders  or  of  their  several 
sections.  Pitt’s  coldness,  and  Temple’s  busy  and  acrid  host 
of  pamphleteere,  equally  damaged  the  Rockingham  Cabinet. 
But  the  King  himself  was,  as  we  have  already  observed,  their 
chief  antagonist.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  regard  with 
an  eye  of  favour  Ministers  to  whom  his  embarrassments  alone 
had  compelled  him  to  resort.  Indeed,  of  the  various  poli¬ 
tical  connexions  of  the  time  no  one  was  so  distasteful  to  the 
Sovereign  as  that  to  which  he  had  now  consigned  the  govern¬ 
ment.  ‘  They  were,’  as  Lord  Albemarle  remarks,  ‘  at  once  too 

*  wealthy,  too  indifferent  to  office,  too  much  actuated  by  public 
‘  principles,  too  closely  bound  together  by  party  ties,  to  yield 

*  to  the  King,  or  to  suit  the  views  of  a  Court  that  required 

*  Ministers  to  be,  not  the  public  servants  of  the  State,  but  the 
‘  private  domestics  of  the  Sovereign.’  In  allusion  to  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  party.  His  Majesty  had  indeed  two  years  previously 
declared  that  ‘  he  would  never  suffer  those  Ministers  of  the  late 

*  reign,  who  had  attempted  to  enslave  him,  to  come  into  his 

*  service  while  he  held  the  sceptre.’  He  accordingly  regarded, 
as  both  his  acts  and  demeanour  plainly  proved,  his  new  Cabinet 
os  a  mere  temjwrary  refuge  from  the  Grenvilles.  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  and  his  follow'ers  were  civil  to  His  Majesty.  That  was 
some  relief :  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  might  be  divided,  un¬ 
dermined,  and,  at  some  lucky  moment,  ousted. 

These  at  least  are  the  conclusions  which  we  draw  from  the 
documents  published  for  the  first  time  by  Lord  Albemarle.  The 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  w^s  the  principal  business  of  the  Ses¬ 
sion,  and  it  was  as  ‘  bitter  as  coloquintida’  to  the  royal  palate,  or 
as  the  signature  of  the  Petition  of  Right  had  been  to  Charles  I. 
So  early  in  the  Session  as  the  3rd  of  January,  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke  wrote  to  his  brother,  Charles  Yorke,  ‘  The  King’s  family 

*  and  household  are  divided.  I  wish  His  Majesty  himself  is 
‘  not  neuter.'  And  he  adds,  ‘  Lord  B.  will  overturn  every 

*  Ministry  who  does  not  court  him.’  The  neutrality  of  the 
King  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  ‘  three  papers  in  the 

*  King’s  handwriting,’  and  from  the  accompanying  anecdote 
reported,  although  not  quite  correctly  in  all  the  details,  by 
IValpole  and  Belsham. 

*  I.  That  Lord  Bockingliam  was  on  Friday  (February  8.  1766) 
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allowed  by  His  Majesty  to  say,  that  His  Majesty  was  for  the  repeaL 
The  conversation  having  only  been  for  that  or  enforcing. 

‘  IL  Lord  Rockingham’s  question  was,  whether  he  was  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  Stamp  Act,  or  for  the  repeal.  The  King  was  clear,  that 
repeal  was  preferable  to  enforcing,  and  permitted  Lord  Rockingham 
to  declare  that  as  his  opinion. 

‘  HI.  Lord  Rockingham,  1  desire  you  would  tell  Lord  Strange 
that  1  am  now,  and  have  been  heretofore,  for  modification :  but  that 
when  many  were  for  enforcing,  I  was  then  for  a  lepeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.’ 

From  these  memoranda  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Minister  had 
determined  not  to  quit  the  royal  presence  until  he  had  secured 
‘the  word  of  a  King.’  But  only  ten  days  after  these  notes 
were  penned,  ‘  Lord  Strange,  one  of  the  placemen  who  opposed 
‘  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  having  occasion  to  go  into  the 

*  King,  on  some  atiair  of  his  office,  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
‘  King  said  he  heard  it  was  reported  in  the  world  that  he  (the 
‘  King)  was  for  the  repeal  of  that  Act.  Lord  Strange  replied, 
‘  that  idea  did  not  only  prevail,  but  that  His  Majesty’s  Ministers 

*  did  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  encourage  that  belief ;  and 
‘  that  their  great  majority  (on  the  7th  February)  had  been  en- 
‘  tirely  owing  to  their  having  made  use  of  His  Majesty’s  name. 
‘  Lord  Strange  no  sooner  left  the  closet  than  he  made  full  use  of 
‘  the  authority  he  had  received,  and  trumpeted  all  over  the  town 
‘  the  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  King.’ 

If  this  be  not  sufficient  evidence  of  insincerity  on  the  King’s 
part  —  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  from  the 
volumes  before  us  —  we  know  not  how  to  define  duplicity  ‘  in 
‘  high  places.’  Unfortunately  for  the  nation  His  Majesty  was 
not  alone  in  his  political  obliquity.  The  moral  code  of  the 
Bedford  party  was  deplorably  lax ;  Rigby  and  Sandwich  were 
statesmen  worthy  of  the  school  of  the  Regent  Orleans  and  the 
Cardinal  Dubois ;  and  among  the  ‘  King’s  friends,’  Talbot, 
Boscawen,  Strange,  and  Dyson,  were  the  Rosencrantzes,  Osrics, 
and  Guildensterns  of  the  English  Court.  We  extract  Lord 
Albemarle’s  graphic  sketch  of  the  last-named  of  these  worthies : — 

‘  Among  the  most  active  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Dyson,  member  for  Great  Yarmouth,  and  one 
of  the  Lords  of  Trade.  He  was  one  of  those  parasitical  persons  who 
serve  governments  a  little  and  disgrace  them  much.  He  was  by 
birth  a  tailor,  by  education  a  Dissenter,  and,  from  interest  or  vanity, 
in  his  earlier  years,  a  republican.  .  But  he  was  not  a  person  whose 
conscience  at  any  time  sto^  in  the  way  of  preferment,  and  his  repub¬ 
licanism  speedily  yielded  to  more  profitable  investments  in  politics. 
He  was  a  quick  shrewd  man,  with  a  cool  head  and  a  prompt  tongue, 
and  an  atrabilious  temperament,  that  made  him  impatient  of  repose 
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and  obscurity.  He  entered  Parliament  with  a  character  for  bolding 
anti-monarchical  opinions,  although  he  was  at  the  time  “secretly 
“  sold  to  Lord  Bute.”  For  some  time  he  was  supposed  to  be  a  stanch 
supporter  of  George  Grenrille,  but  when  the  Grenvillian  horizon 
became  overcast,  Jeremiah  tacked  to  windward.  Shortly  after  this 
desertion,  having  assumed  a  bag  instead  of  a  tge-wig,  Lord  Gower 
aptly  remarked,  “  It  was  because  no  tie  would  hold  him.”  Whatever 
party  he  espoused,  Dyson’s  habits  of  business,  skill  in  parliamentary 
forms,  specious  demeanour  and  general  courtesy,  rendered  him  a 
serviceable  adjunct;  nor,  though  he  possessed  neither  fancy  nor 
eloquence,  was  he  by  any  means  contemptible  as  a  speaker  and  pam¬ 
phleteer.  But  the  best  of  his  good  gifts  was  his  accommodating 
conscience.  He  was  a  ready-made  “  king’s  friend,”  even  before  be 
attracted  the  royal  notice.  George  the  Third  was  not  a  King  John, 
nor  was  Dyson  a  Hubert.  But  he  was  not  the  less  an  apt  instrumont 
in  the  bands  of  a  sovereign  who  sought  to  govern  a  kingdom  as  an 
attorney  manages  an  eleciion,  by  the  influence  of  partisans  and  the 
division  of  opponents.  He  had  risen  rapidly  in  the  favour  of  Lord 
Bute.  For  several  years  he  was  principal  clerk  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  became  afterwards  First  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  eventually  Cofferer  of  the  Household.  In  1766  Lord  Bute’s 
royal  pupil  became  political  sponsor  for  Jeremiah’s  good  behaviour 
as  a  member  of  the  Rockingham  Ministry.  Reluctantly  did  the 
Premier  accept  his  services ;  much  he  laboured  to  cashier  him.  But 
the  King  knew  his  worth  too  well.  His  Majesty  preferred  getting 
rid  of  Lord  Rockingham  to  dismissing  Jeremiah.’ 

On  the  I8th  of  March,  1766,  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act 
received  the  royal  assent.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  warm  and 
acrimonious  debates  both  in  the  Lords  and  Commons ;  but  the 
issue  of  those  debates  was  ‘  an  event,’  in  the  language  of  Burke, 
‘  which  caused  more  universal  joy  throughout  the  British  domi- 
*  nions  than  perhaps  any  other  that  can  be  remembered.’  The 
repeal  was  celebrated  with 'more  than  ordinary  civic  magnifi¬ 
cence  at  Drapers’  Hall,  on  the  23d  of  April ;  and  the  chronicles 
of  the  day  duly  record  that  nine  Dukes  were  among  the  guests. 
On  the  previous  day  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  had  in¬ 
flicted  another  w’ound  on  the  policy  of  George  Grenville.  They 
moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  series  of  resolutions,  de¬ 
claring  the  illegality  of  general  warrants.  Their  ministerial 
hours,  they  well  knew,  were  numbered,  and  they  devoted  the 
remainder  of  their  brief  political  existence  to  repair  the  breaches 
which  their  predecessors  had  made  in  the  constitution.  Gren¬ 
ville,  indeed,  outbid  them,  for  popularity’s  sake,  by  moving  to 
bring  in  a  Bill,  substituting  immediate  abolition ;  and  Pitt,  with 
strange  inconsistency,  ‘being  in  an  angry  mood,’  seconded 
Grenville’s  motion.  Under  the  circumstances,  he  could  scarcely 
have  more  effectually  displayed  his  hostility. 
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These  resolutions  were  Lord  Rockingham’s  last  official  act  of 
any  importance.  Weak  within,  beleaguered  without,  and  under¬ 
mined  on  all  sides  by  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  the  first 
Rockingham  Administration  was,  by  this  time,  in  extremities. 
Ominous  conferences  had  taken  place  between  the  King’s  con¬ 
fidential  friend.  Lord  Northington,  and  Mr.  Pitt’s  confidential 
friends.  Lord  Camden  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton.  After  a  visit 
to  Hayes,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  tlie  Government  wanted  ‘authority,  dignity, 

‘  and  extension,’  and  significantly  added,  that  ‘  if  Mr.  Pitt  would 

*  give  his  assistance,  he  should  with  pleasure  take  up  the  spade, 

‘  and  dig  in  the  trenches.’  He  followed  up  this  hint  by  resign¬ 
ing  on  the  14th  of  May  his  seals  as  Secretary  of  State.  They 
were  declined  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  and  accepted  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond.  Other  desertions  followed;  the  Chancellor  re¬ 
signed  in  dudgeon ;  and  after  a  vain  attempt  to  form  a  coalition 
with  the  Bedfords,  Mr.  Pitt  was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Lord 
Rockingham  tendered  his  resignation. 

His  retirement  was  not  without  its  consolations.  We  pass  over 
the  valediction  which  Burke  pronounced  upon  the  Rockingham 
Ministry,  because  it  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 
But  the  voice  of  the  orator  was  not  the  only  one  raised  in  grateful 
acclamation.  Before  Lord  Rockingham  set  out  from  London  to 
his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  a  deputation  from  the  London  merchants 
connected  with  the  North  American  trade  waited  upon  him  with 
an  Address,  in  which  they  expressed  their  sense  of  the  essential 
benefits  conferred  by  himself  and  his  late  colleagues  upon  the 
civil  and  commercial  interests  of  these  kingdoms.  With  adroit, 
yet  just  delicacy,  the  address  stated  that,  ‘  his  Lordship  being  no 
‘  longer  in  a  public  station,  his  admirers  were  exempt  even  from 

*  the  suspicion  of  flattery.’  On  his  entry  into  York,  he  was 
attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  gentlemen ;  and  on  the  next 
day  an  address  was  presented  to  him  by  the  magistrates  and 
merchants  of  Leeds.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  towns 
of  York,  Halifax,  Kingston,  Hull,  and  Wakefield;  and  the 
‘Memoirs*  abundantly  prove  that  he  received,  at  this  time, 
frequent  and  full  approbation  from  some  of  the  noblest  and 
wisest  men  in  the  nation.  Lord  Chatham’s  peerage  ‘  looked 

*  dim  and  pale  ’  beside  these  popular  honours  of  the  retired 
Minister. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  minutely  upon  the  unsettled  and 
disastrous  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Rockingham 
Administrations.  In  that  period  of  sixteen  years  (1766 — 1782) 
the  dissensions  with  America  were  fanned  into  an  inextinguish¬ 
able  blaze  by  the  alternate  violence  and  apathy  of  the  Govern- 
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ment.  Of  these  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends  were  guiltless. 

*  On  the  occasion  of  the  address  in  1766,  which  pledged  both 

*  Houses  to  stand  by  His  Majesty  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives 
‘  and  properties,  Lord  Rockingham  declared  in  the  Lords  that 

*  he  would  hazard  neither  life  nor  fortune  in  such  a  cause.’  The 
quarrel  with  Wilkes  burst  forth  with  renewed  fury,  and  was 
prosecuted  with  equal  virulence  by  those  who  assailed  and  by 
tliose  who  defend^  him.  A  Satuminus  or  Glaucia  wt^  once 
more  evoked  by  the  lawless  folly  of  a  senate  and  its  chief  ma¬ 
gistrate.  Lord  Chatham  accepted  and  resigned  office  with  equal 
petulancy,  and  afforded  one  more  example  to  the  historian  of  the 
wide  difference  between  a  great  oratbr  and  a  great  statesman. 
Amid  the  dislocation  of  parties  and  the  shameless  intrigues  of 
their  leaders,  the  pen  of  Junius  revelled  in  its  bitter  triumphs 
over  the  faults  or  the  foibles  of  his  contemporaries;  and  we 
must  resort  to  the  era  of  the  Cabal  for  a  par^lel  to  the  melan¬ 
choly  selfishness  which  successively  disgraced  the  cabinets  of 
Chatham,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  Lord  North.  The  King 
had  indeed  attained  one  of  his  darling  objects  —  he  had  effec¬ 
tually  sown  divisions  in  the  heart  of  the  Whig  connexion. 
But  his  victory  had  been  dearly  bought:  it  had  rendered  him 
nearly  friendless,  and  very  unpopular  —  it  had  made  him  the 
butt  of  withering  invectives;  and,  finally,  it  deprived  him  of 
millions  of  his  subjects.  Uneasy  lay  the  head  that  wore  the 
now  shattered  crown ;  and  we  could  afford  him  our  com])assion, 
had  he  not  wooed  disfavour  and  squandered  all  the  advantages 
which  his  youth,  his  station,  and  his  descent  and  decorous  morals 
placed  within  bis  grasp. 

Death  in  this  interim  was  busy  with  the  Whig  leaders: 
Beckford,  George  Grenville,  and  Lord  Granby,  quitted  for  ever 
the  fever  and  the  fret  of  politics ;  and  the  ‘  well-graced  actor,’ 
Chatham,  received  his  final  ‘  plaudit  ’  upon  an  august  stage,  and 
surrounded  by  associations  far  transcending  the  pomp  and  pro¬ 
digality  of  theatres.  His  ancient  rival  and  colleague,  New¬ 
castle,  also  was  at  rest.  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  life,  ‘  became  him 
‘  like  the  leaving  of  it’  ‘  He  met  his  death,’  says  Lord  Albe¬ 
marle,  ‘  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation.’  The  plotting  Mac- 
chiavellian  Earl  Temple  had  retired,  alter  George  Grenville’s 
decease,  to  his  stately  gardens  at  Stowe. 

Amid  so  many  deaths  and  frequent  desertions,  however,  the 
Whig  party,  in  the  year  1774,  received  into  its  ranks  one  who 
was  shortly  to  become  its  most  illustrious  champion.  Charles 
James  Fox  had  taken  bis  seat  fur  Midhurst  in  1768.  He  was 
.  then  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  He  soon  distinguished  him¬ 
self  for  his  hearty,  though  somewhat  insubordinate  zeal  in  sup- 
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port  of  the  Tory  questions  then  in  vogue.  He  was  vehement  in 
favour  of  Lutterell’s  admission  into  Parliament,  and  as  strenuously 
opposed  to  the  *  Nullum  Tempus’  Bill.  The  first  symptom  of  his 
conversion  was  his  joining  with  the  Whigs  in  their  opposition  to 
the  Boston  Port  Bill  in  1774 ;  and  it  appears  by  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  in  these  volumes,  that  he  had  been  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Lord  Rockingham  the  preceding  year.  The 
career  of  the  great  logician  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not 
fall  within  the  compass  of  the  Rockingham  Memoirs ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  the  following 
touching  reminiscence  of  Fox,  as  he  appeared  in  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf  of  his  life’s  autumn.  Lord  Albemarle,  was  with  a 
younger  brother,  a  visitor  at  St.  Anne’s  Hill  in  the  spring  of 
1806 ;  not  long  before  that  attack  of  illness  which  a  few  months 
later  consigned  the  great  statesman  to  the  tomb. 

‘  Mr.  Fox,  although  in  excellent  health,  was  even  then  unable  to 
walk,  and  was  always  wheeled  about  in  a  chair;  indeed  1  never  saw 
him  except  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  dork  black  hair  of  the  eye¬ 
brows,  cheeks,  and  be^,  which  in  the  early  caricatures  obtained  for 
him  the  designation  of  “  Niger,”  had  given  place  to  a  silver  white. 
His  dress  was  a  light  grey  single-breasted  coat,  with  large  white 
metal  buttons,  a  thick  woollen  waistcoat,  drab  kerseymere  breeches, 
dark  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes  coming  up  to  the  ankles.  His  first 
appearance  in  a  mortiing  was  at  the  children’s  one  o’clock  dinner,  and 
that  meal  was  no  sooner  despatched  than  the  Prime  Minister  and  his 
youthful  guests  would  adjourn  to  the  lawn  before  the  house,  and 
devote  the  remainder  of  the  evening  to  trap-ball,  Mr.  Fox  having 
always  the  innings,  and  we  boys  the  bowling  and  fagging  out.  My 
father  has  often  mentioned  to  his  children  the  boyish  eagerness  and 
delight  with  which  Fox  used  to  enter  into  the  games.’ 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Rockingham  towards  the  new  Ministry 
was  a  return  of  good  for  evil.  Personally  indeed,  he  felt  and 
expressed  some  indignation  at  the  coldness  and  affronts  he  had 
met  with  from  their  hands.  But  his  anger  went  no  further. 
For  while  he  urged  his  friends  in  general  to  remain  united 
among  themselves,  and  to  wait  patiently  for  better  days,  he 
desired  such  of  his  followers  as  the  new  Premier  had  not  dis¬ 
missed  to  continue  at  their  posts.  Saunders,  Meredith,  and 
Keppel  accordingly  remained  at  the  Admiralty  Board:  the 
Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord  Cliamberlain ;  the  Earl  of  Scar¬ 
borough,  Cofferer ;  the  Earl  of  Besborough,  one  of  the  joint  Pay¬ 
masters  General;  and  Lord  Monson,  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre. 
In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  his  moderation  exhibited  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  1765.  Through  Pitt’s 
instigations,  the  Rockinghams  had  been  then  deprived  of  the 
support  of  Earl  Shelburne;  and  when  Sir  Fletcher  Norton  was 
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dismissed  from  the  Attorney-Generalship,  as  a  bitter  and  uncom¬ 
promising  foe  of  the  Rockinghams,  Pitt  ungenerously  intimated 
to  Sir  Fletcher  that  ‘  he  was  not  turned  out  by  his  advice,  and 

*  that  were  he  Minister,  he  should  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of 
‘  such  abilities.’ 

In  1767,  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  Lord  Eeck- 
ingham’s  return  to  the  Treasury,  strengthened  by  the  adhesion 
of  the  Bedford  party.  After  a  year’s  experience,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  began  to  doubt  w’hether,  by  exchanging  Lord  Rock¬ 
ingham  for  Lord  Chatham,  the  Government  had  really  acquired 

*  authority,  dignity,  and  extension.’  His  Grace  tendered  his 
resignation,  and  the  King  directly  empowered  him  to  make 
overtures  to  Lord  Rockingham.  But  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
thought  that  the  coalition  would  be  incomplete  and  unstable 
without  Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  King  declared  that  ‘  he  would 

*  rather  see  the  devil  in  his  closet.’  Meanwhile,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  became  reconciled  to  keeping  the  Treasury,  and  His 
Majesty  exulted  both  in  retaining  a  minister  so  pliant,  and  in 
excluding  the  Rockinghams.  Steps  were  therefore  taken  to 
render  the  treaty  abortive,  and  to  make  it  appear  that  Lord 
Rockingham  was  the  cause  of  the  failure.  In  this  disinge¬ 
nuous  plot,  the  King  possessed  no  more  cortlial  ally  than  Horace 
Walpole.  The  dilettanti  archseologist  inscribed  a  copy  of 
Charles’s  death-warrant  with  the  words  Major  Charta  ;  but  the 
son  of  the  great  Whig  premier  was  in  practice,  if  not  at  heart, 
a  thorough-paced  ‘  King’s  friend.’  It  was  intolerable  to  him 
that  a  Whig  cabinet  should  flourish  without  a  Walpole  at  its 
head. 

The  Ministry,  however,  was  not  strengthened  by  these  tergi¬ 
versations.  The  constitutional  party, — an  appellation  which  the 
Whigs  began  once  more  to  deserve  —  was  gradually  awakening 
to  its  errors,  was  casting  off  its  divisions  and  its  supineness,  and 
purifying  itself  from  its  more  corrupt  and  embarrassing  adherents. 
It  was  indeed  slowly  wise ;  it  h^  yet  much  to  learn  and  to 
forget ;  and  it  needed  thirteen  years’  longer  probation  to  rege¬ 
nerate  it.  Its  restoration  was  forwarded  by  many  concurrent 
causes.  In  1768  Lord  Chatham  resigned,  and  after  two  years 
of  ministerial  inefficiency,  carried  with  him  into  opposition 
remnants  only  of  his  former  vigour.  Agitation,  now  that 
Lord  Rockingham’s  conciliatory  policy  was  abandoned,  once 
i^in  raised  its  head  in  America;  while,  at  home,  the  city  of 
London  and  the  county  of  York  led  the  way  in  arousing  in  the 
English  nation  its  dormant  jealousy  of  the  Crown.  Public 
meetings  were  held  in  several  counties ;  petitions  against  the 
Government  were  numerously  and  eagerly  rigned :  the  tone  of 
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the  public  prints  became  more  spirited ;  the  country  gentlemen 
recovered  from  their  long  apathy ;  and  the  towns  and  especially 
the  sea-ports,  whose  prosperity  was  immediately  affected  by  the 
discontents  of  the  colonies,  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  menacing 
attitude.  Before  the  close  of  1769  the  popular  element  had 
assumed  a  new  form.  Public  meetings  led  to  political  combina¬ 
tions  of  a  more  permanent  character.  A  ‘  Society  for  support- 
‘  the  Bill  of  Rights’  and  *  a  Constitutional  Society’  were  forth¬ 
with  established.  ‘  You  are  not  alone,’  wrote  Cowper  to  his 
friend  Unwin,  about  this  time,  ‘in  thinking  that  you  see  a 
‘  resemblance  between  the  reign  of  His  present  Majesty  and  that 
‘  of  Charles  I.’ 

Lord  North,  in  1770,  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as 
premier.  His  government  was  much  threatened,  but  really 
long-lived.  Its  moments  were  often  counted,  its  dissolution 
was  often  foretold ;  but  it  lingered  for  nearly  twelve  years  in 
despite  of  its  unpopularity  at  home,  and  latterly,  its  over¬ 
whelming  disasters  abroad.  Its  tenacity  of  official  life  was  in 
some  measure  owing  to  the  personal  character  of  its  chief.  The 
vis  inertice  of  Lord  North  was  invincible  :  his  good  humour,  his 
ready  wit,  even  his  somnolence,  blunted  the  darts  of  opposition. 
The  thunders  of  Burke,  the  invectives  of  Junius,  the  angry 
addresses  of  county  meetings,  pamphlets,  caricatures,  and  thr^te 
of  impeachment,  were  regaled  by  him  with  the  serene  negligence 
which  the  Epicureans  of  old  ascribed  to  the  dwellers  on  Olympus. 
Lord  North,  too,  had  the  sagacity  to  reduce  Wilkes  to  in¬ 
significance  by  dropping  the  prosecution  of  him,  and  to  soothe 
the  City  of  London  by  non-interference  with  electoral  privileges. 

It  must  be  admitted  also  that  the  war  with  America  was  at  first 
popular  with  the  country.  *  The  merchants,’  writes  Burke,  in 
1775,  ‘  begin  to  snuff  the  cadaverous  haut  gout  of  lucrative  war : 

‘  the  freighting  business  never  was,  so  lively,  on  account  of  the 
‘  prodigious  taking  up  for  transport  service  ;  great  orders  for  pro- 
‘  visions  of  all  kinds,  new  clothing  for  the  troops,  put  life  into  the 
‘  woollen  manufactures.’  The  country  gentlemen  were  deluded 
by  the  ministerial  assurance  that  American  taxation  would 
relieve  them  of  part  of  the  land-tax,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
people  were  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  transferring  a  portion 
of  their  burdens  to  other  shoulders.  For  a  time  fortune 
seemed  to  befriend  the  royal  cause.  The  British  troops  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Brandywine,  entered  Philadelphia  in  triumph, 
and  drove  the  Americans  from  Lake  Champlain.  But  as 
soon  as  Burgoyne’s  surrender  at  Saratoga,  in  1777,  had  en¬ 
couraged  the  Court  of  Versailles  to  espouse  openly  the  cause 
which  it  had  long  secretly  supported,  the  war  with  America 
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became  the  object  of  general  alarm  and  abhorrence.  It  ap* 
proached  our  own  shores  at  a  time  when,  owing  to  the  mis¬ 
management  of  those  in  power,  no  officer  of  distinction  would 
undertake  the  command  of  the  Channel  fleet.  Keppel  had 
resigned;  and  his  example  was  immediately  followed  by  Sir 
Kobert  Harland,  Sir  John  Lindsay,  and  other  eminent  naval 
commanders.  The  fleet  was  accordingly  entrusted  to  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  w'hose  infirmities  unfitted  him  for  the  post.  In 
June,  1779,  Lord  North  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Si^nish  ambassador  had  demanded  his  passports.  In 
the  following  month  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
entered  the  Channel.  It  was  rumoured  that  Gibraltar  was 
blockaded.  It  was  certain  that  Paul  Jones  had  burnt  the  sliip* 
ping  at  Whitehaven,  and  towed  away  the  Serapis  at  the  stern 
of  the  Ranger.  The  fact  that  Lord  Sandwich  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  did  not  help  to  reconcile  the  English 
nation  to  these  disgraces.  He  \vas  already  in  the  worst  possible 
odour  as  the  sharer,  and  afterwards  as  the  betrayer,  of  Wilkes’s 
orgies.  He  was  generally  believed  to  have  sent  Keppel  to  sea 
with  unsound  vessels,  and  he  was  now  denounced  as  the  cause  of 
Kempentelt’s  failure  off  Brest  Harbour.  The  North  Cabinet 
had  provoked  an  inglorious  war :  it  had  burdened  the  country 
with  fresh  taxes  in  prosecution  of  it ;  every  wind  wafted  the 
tidings  of  disasters,  and  every  cofiee  house  and  public  meeting 
resounded  with  denunciations  of  the  incompetency  of  Ministers, 
and  the  obstinacy  of  the  King. 

At  length  in  1782,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  engage  with 
Lord  Shelburne,  with  Lord  Gower,  with  any  one,  rather  than 
with  the  leader  and  the  party  of  whose  honest  and  wise  counsels 
he  had  already  had  experience,  the  King  was  compelled  to  break 
up  the  administration  of  his  ‘  friends,’  and  recall  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham,  on  his  own  terms,  to  the  helm  of  government. 

Twice,  notwithstanding  his  pertinacious  eflforts  to  fulfil  to  the 
letter  the  maternal  precept  of  ‘  George  be  King,’  His  Majesty 
had  been  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  same  remedy  —  the 
intervention  of  the  Rockingham  party.  The  remedy,  un¬ 
palatable  as  ever,  was  adopted  with  but  little  better  grace,  the 
second  time,  by  the  royal  patient.  But  neither  His  Majesty 
himself,  nor  his  adherents,  abandoned  their  former  tactics.  The 
court-party  affected  to  deplore  political  combinations.  They 
displayed  a  sudden  zeal  for  the  Constitution,  and  endeavoured  to 
enlist  on  their  side  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  The 
promoters  of  the  county-petitions  were  compared  by  them  to 
the,  Irish  Volunteers,  to  tlie  Protestant  Association,  and  the 
American  Congress.  Burke,  Savile,  and  Rockingham,  they 
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denominated  the  supporters  of  the  Act  of  Declaration  *  on  this 
‘  side  of  the  water.’  The  Ministers  were  represented  as  them¬ 
selves  hostile  to  the  prerogative,  and  they  were  branded  as 
Republicans.  The  King  was  described  as  a  prisoner  in  their 
hands :  they  were  styled  the  Regency  ;  and  a  caricature  of  the 
day  represented  Geoi^c  III.  as  surrounded  by  Shelburne,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Keppel,  and  Fox,  who  are  putting  fetters  on  his  feet  and 
ankles.  The  King  omitted  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  his 
aversion  for  his  new  servants,  or  of  displaying  his  impatience 
under  the  weight  of  these  ministerial  chains. 

The  royal  patience  was  not  put  to  a  very  long  trial.  The 
health  of  Lord  Rockingham,  always  feeble,  was  now  irretrievably 
shattered.  He  had  become  Premier,  for  the  second  time,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1782:  he  died  on  the  first  of  the  following 
July.  But  in  that  brief  period  he  tranquillised  Ireland,  and  in¬ 
troduced  into  Parliament  ‘  an  effectual  plan  for  economy  in  all 
‘  the  branches  of  public  expenditure.’  Particular  measures, 
however,  were  less  important  to  his  country,  and  his  party, 
than  the  example  he  set  to  the  one  of  constitutional  principles, 
and  to  the  other  of  political  integrity.  From  this  period  the 
great  Whig  connexion  resumed  the  ^wsitlon  which  it  held  sixty 
vears  earlier  under  its  great  leaders  Halifax  and  Lord  Somers. 
l)ark  and  troublous  times  indeed  were  ahead ;  on  the  one  hand 
revolution,  on  the  other  prodigal  and  protracted  wars.  That  it 
was  enabled  at  the  close  of  half-a-century  to  reassume  the  helm 
of  government,  and  to  extend  the  civil  and  political  freedom  of 
millions  of  the  human  race,  was,  in  no  mean  degree,  due  to  its 
regeneration  by  the  Rockingham  Whigs. 

On  the  summit  of  a  well- wooded  acclivity  in  Wentworth 
Park,  there  stands  a  mausoleum  erected  by  the  late  Earl  Fitz- 
william  to  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  uncle.  Under  the 
centre  of  the  dome  there  is  a  full-length  effigy  of  the  second 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  surrounded  by  marble  busts  of  the 
eight  men  who  most  especially  shared  his  labours  and  his  friend¬ 
ship.  The  names  of  Portland,  Montagu,  Lee,  and' Cavendish 
have  descended  into  the  silence  which  awaits  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  memory  of  Keppel  is  prolonged  in  many 
affectionate  records ;  while  the  fame  of  Fox  and  Burke  is  a 
national  possession. 

It  would  be  unjust  both  to  Lord  Rockingham  and  Burke  to 
conclude  the  present  notice  with  any  other  words  than  with 
those  which  Burke  composed  for  the  inscription  on  the  statue 
of  his  friend. 

‘  A  man  worthy  to  be  held  in  remembrance,  because  he  did  not 
live  for  himself.  His  abilities,  industry,  and  influence  were  employed 
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without  interruption  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  to  give  stability  to 
the  liberties  of  his  country,  security  to  its  landed  property,  increase 
to  its  commerce,  independence  to  its  public  councils,  and  concord  to 
its  empire.  These  were  his  ends.  For  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
his  policy  consisted  in  sincerity,  fidelity,  directness,  and  constancy. 
His  virtues  were  his  arts.  In  Opposition  be  respected  the  principles 
of  Government ;  in  Administration  he  provided  for  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  He  employed  his  moments  of  power  in  realising  every 
thing  which  he  had  proposed  in  a  popular  situation — the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  his  public  conduct.  Reserved  in  profession,  sure  in  per¬ 
formance,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  solid  confidence . Let  his 

successors,  who  daily  behold  this  monument,  consider,  that  it  was  not 
built  to  entertain  the  eye  but  to  instruct  the  mind.  Let  them  reflect 
that  their  conduct  will  make  it  their  glory  or  their  reproach.  Let 
them  feel  that  similarity  of  manners,  not  proximity  of  blood,  gives 
them  an  interest  in  this  statue. 

‘  Remember ;  resemble ;  persevere.’ 


Art.  VII.  —  1.  English  Agriculture  in  1850  and  1851.  By 
James  Caird,  Esq.,  the  ‘Times  Commissioner.’  8vo. 
pp.  550  :  London,  1852. 

2.  The  Farmer's  Tour  through  the  East  of  England.  By 
Arthur  Young.  3  vols.  8vo.:  London,  1771. 

3.  The  Rural  Economy  of  the  English  Countries.  By  Mr. 
Marshall.  8vo.  14  vols.:  London,  1787  to  1789. 

4.  Ueber  Englische  Landwirthschaft  und  deren  Anwendung  auf 
andere  landwirthschaftliche  Verhdltnisse,  inshesonders  Deutsch- 
lands.  Von  A.  Von  Weckherlin.  8vo.  pp.  342:  Stutt- 
gard  and  Tubingen,  1845. 

5.  On  the  Agriculture  of  Suffolk.  By  W.  &  Hugh  Raynbird, 
including  the  Report  to  which  the  Prize  was  awarded  by  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.  8vo.  pp.  324: 
London,  1849. 

Cix  years  ago,  in  an  Article  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of 
British  A^culture*,  we  presented  our  readers  with  a  sketch 
of  the  amount  of  life  then  visible  in  the  practical  farming  of  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  our  island  —  of  its  eager  progress  in  some  neigh¬ 
bourhoods,  and  of  its  dulness  and  stagnation  in  others.  At  that 
time  the  only  detmled  accounts  we  possessed  of  the  condition  of 
British  agricultural  practice  of  later  date  than  the  era  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  were  contmned  in  a  few  able  reports  upon 
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certain  English  counties  which  had  been  published  in  the  first 
eight  volumes  of  the  ‘  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society.’ 
Nothing  like  a  general  view  of  any  lai^e  part  of  England, 
from  the  pen  of  the  same  observer,  had  appeared  since  the  days 
of  Young  and  Marshall,  of  some  of  whose  works  we  have  pre¬ 
fixed  the  titles  to  the  present  paper.  Our  outline  of  1846  was 
drawn,  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  from  personal  observation. 
It  was  intended,  also,  to  arrest  attention,  and  awaken  inquiry, 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  curious  inquirer  —  being  of  that 
general  and  popular  character,  which,  in  treating  of  so  extensive 
a  subject,  was  alone  suitable  to  our  pages.  In  a  rapid  tour, 
from  the  Pentland  Firth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  we 
showed,  first,  how  vast  an  amount  of  active  energy  was  then  in 
operation  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture  in  almost  every 
county ;  and  next  reversing  the  picture,  what  a  mass  of  slug¬ 
gishness  everywhere  met  the  eye,  as,  one  after  another,  dark, 
untouched,  and  unproductive  spots  in  the  rural  picture  passed 
before  us  in  our  hasty  survey.  The  farming  interest  was  at  that 
time  in  the  incipient  stage  of  that  transition  state  which  was 
necessarily  consequent  on  the  change  in  the  Com  Laws ;  but 
the  life  and  energy  we  had  so  frequently  witnessed  in  the  course 
of  our  tour  left  upon  our  minds  a  durable  impression  which  we 
then  expressed,  that  this  change  would  act,  ‘  not  as  a  depressing, 
*  but  as  a  stimulating  influence,’  upon  our  practical  agriculture 
as  a  whole. 

And  such,  we  believe,  would  have  been  more  extensively  the 
case,  even  than  it  has  proved  to  be,  had  the  subject,  when 
apparently  settled,  been  allowed  fairly  to  go  to  rest,  and  the 
change  to  be  followed  by  natural  and  necessary  adjustments. 
But  agitation  has  been  kept  up,  and  hopes  of  the  revival  of 
Protection  assiduously  encouraged.  This  state  of  uncertmnty 
has  restrained  the  energies  of  the  farmer,  and  deterred  him 
from  placing  his  confidence  in  improved  methods  as  the  only 
certain  means  of  bettering  himself,  —  while  it  has  withheld  the 
landlord  from  establishing  those  new  relations  with  his  tenantry 
which,  in  many  localities,  were  called  for  by  the  new  condition 
of  things.  In  so  far  as  the  tenant  farmers  have  been  parties  to 
this  game,  they  have  been  playing  against  themselves.  For, 
although  the  country  at  large  has  suffered  greatly  from  the 
prolongation  of  the  crisis,  yet,  of  all  the  separate  classes  of  the 
community,  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  have  suffered  most. 
The  immediate  effect  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  com  has 
fallen  upon  them,  while  the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  doubt 
has  saved  the  landlords,  as  a  body,  from  considering  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  they  in  reality  bear  a  just  proportion  of  the 
money  loss.  It  will  be  a  further  evil  to  the  working  farmers. 
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should  the  accession  of  a  new  Ministry  have  the  effect  of  still 
further  extending  the  period  of  suspense. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  fruit  of  this  transition  state,  in  opinion  as 
well  as  in  practice,  there  has  appeared  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
agricultural  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English 
counties  —  thirty-two  out  of  the  forty  —  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Calrd,  a  young  and  enterprising  fanner,  of  the  west  of  Scotland. 
They  were  published  first  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘Times’  news¬ 
paper — the  tour  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Caird  as  ‘  Commis- 

*  sioner’  to  that  able  journal  —  and  have  since  been  collected 
into  a  volume,  under  the  title  of ‘English  Agriculture  in  1850  / 

*  and  1851.’  ' 

Such  a  work,  if  written  impartially,  whatever  its  general  or 
absolute  value,  must  possess  a  certain  worth  for  comparative 
purposes  from  the  circumstance,  that  everything  described  had 
been  seen  by  the  same  eye,  and  considered  by  the  same  mind,  in 
reference  to  the  same  ideal  standard ;  and  thus,  whatever  con¬ 
clusion  it  might  lead  us  to  in  regard  to  the  Kingdom  as  a 
whole,  the  impressions  it  should  leave  upon  us  as  to  the  sepa¬ 
rate  counties,  ought  to  be  comparatively  correct.  It  detracts 
from  this  special  value  of  Mr.  Caird’s  work,  however,  that  he 
has  not  interrogated  each  county  upon  the  same  leading  topics, 
so  as  to  afford  data  for  frequent  comparison.  He  has  trusted 
rather  to  the  accidents  of  his  tour  to  present  or  suggest  what  it 
might  be  interesting  to  the  public  to  read,  than  methodically 
set  himself  down  to  inquire  into  certain  definite  points  pre¬ 
viously  arranged  and  methodised  with  a  view  to  broad  com¬ 
parisons  and  final  generalisations.  Hence,  when  we  have  read 
what  are  the  opinions,  feelings,  or  practices,  in  regard  to  this  or 
that  important  matter  in  one  county,  on  turning  to  his  letters 
upon  another  county,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  how  men’s 
minds  are  there  affected  on  the  same  matter,  we  rarely  find  it 
even  alluded  to.  Hence,  with  the  exception  of  the  modes  of 
culture  in  a  rotation,  and  the  tenure  of  land,  the  means  of  fre¬ 
quent  comparison  are  afforded  upon  very  few  of  the  important 
questions  which  arc  suggested  to  the  mind  by  the  two  words, 
‘English  Agriculture.’ 

A  letter  written  to  him  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which 
Mr.  Caird  has  published  in  his  ‘Preface,’  is  a  suitable  intro¬ 
duction  to  Mr.  Caird's  own  letters,  especially  as  regards  the 
spirit  in  which  he  has  conducted  his  inquiries.  In  this  letter 
we  find  the  following  passage :  — 

‘  Nothing  has  hitherto  been  effectual  in  awakening  the’proprietors 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  interests.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  dis¬ 
passionate  and  temperate  contrast  between  the  productiveness  of  their 
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properties,  and  that  of  others  in  less  favoured  positions,  and  the  con¬ 
clusive  proof  that  mi^ht  be  exhibited,  that  Protection  had,  in  their 
cases,  not  stimulated  improvement,  but  had  probably  been  the  parent 
of  neglect,  might  reconcile  them  to  the  withdrawal  of  it,  and  induce 
them  to  look  out  fur  more  certain  aid  “  in  good  farming  under  liberal 
“  covenants.”’ 

The  tourists,  therefore, — for  in  the  outset  ^Ir.  Caird  had  a  col¬ 
league, — started  professedly  with  a  strong  impression  against  the 
proprietary;  and  this,  with  the  feelings  natural  to  the  tenant 
class  to  which  Mr.  Caird  l)elong3,  he  does  not  hesitate,  in  many 
cases,  most  hotly  and  effectually  to  carry  out.  Still,  he  docs 
not  by  any  means  spare  the  farmers,  as  the  tingling  ears  of  the 
Cleveland  tenantry  can  testify,  nor  always  refuse  just  praise  to 
great  landlords  of  the  order  to  which  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
and  Bedford  belong.  But  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  those  fre¬ 
quent  ‘dispassionate  and  temperate  contrasts’  to  which  Sir 
Hubert  Peel  looked  forward,  and  for  which  the  materials,  though 
often  wanting  in  the  book,  must  have  been  often  within  the 
author’s  reach. 

A  higher  responsibility  has  been  imposed  upon  the  author 
also,  and  a  severer  criticism  provoked,  by  the  frequent  com¬ 
parison  he  invites  between  bis  own  observations  and  writings, 
and  ‘  the  Fanner’s  Tours’  of  Arthur  Young,  which  were  made 
and  published  between  1767  and  1771.  The  amount  of  know¬ 
ledge  and  grasp  of  mind  which  would  suffice  to  describe  agricul¬ 
ture  as  it  is,  would  be  altogether  insufficient  to  present  a  lucid 
picture  of  its  comjwrative  state  at  two  distinct  epochs.  And  the 
execution  of  a  work  like  that  before  us  would  require  still 
higher  accomplishments,  for  it  pro(X)8es  to  take  up  each  of  the 
three  broad  questions:  —  what  is  the  present  state  of  English 
agriculture  —  what  its  state  now,  in  comparison  with  the  year 
1770  —  and  what  its  special  condition  in  reference  to  the  peculiar 
questions  which  are  at  this  moment  most  strongly  agitating  the 
public  mind. 

lo  the  tour  in  which  the  materials  necessary  to  the  discussion 
of  these  grave  questions  were  collected,  Mr.  Caird  devoted  the 
first  four  and  last  two  months  of  1850,  and  the  first  two  months 
of  1851 ;  in  all  about  eight  months.  In  this  period  he  went  over 
thirty-two  of  the  forty  counties  of  England,  an  average  of  about 
a  county  a  week.  But  he  did  not  in  reality  apportion  his  time  in 
any  average  manner.  In  the  month  of  February  1851,  for  example, 
he  visited  Derby,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Bedford,  Hertford,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  eight  counties  in  twenty- 
eight  days!  And  were  we  disi)osed  to  be  critical,  we  might 
infer  that  his  letters  upon  these  counties,  comprising  in  all 
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seventy-two  pages,  which  are  dated  from  the  successive  places  to 
which  they  refer,  were  written  during  the  same  month,  which 
would  leave  a  very  small  portion  of  time  indeed  for  the  personal 
examination  of  eight  more  or  less  important  counties.  What 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  statistical  data  collected  in  so  hurried 
a  manner?  Will  they  instruct  or  will  they  mislead  us?  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  not  in  the  field  during  the  important  farming 
months,  between  May  and  October,  being  required  at  home 
probably  at  this  time  to  look  after' the  business  of  his  own  farm. 
How  imperfect  an  idea  would  a  foreigner  have  of  English 
husbandry  were  he  to  leave  it  just  when  the  turnip  husbandry 
was  beginning,  and  not  to  return  again  till  the  corn  harvest  was 
stacked  I  We  cannot  wonder,  under  these  circumstances,  that 
counties  like  Chester  and  Devon  should  be  dismissed,  each  with 
eight  meagre  pages  of  letter  press,  and  Sussex  with  nine ;  or 
that  Hertford  and  Middlesex  together  should  be  described  in 
twelve  pages,  and  those  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon  together 
in  as  many  more.  We  give  these  particulars  to  justify  our 
opinion  that  an  ambitious  title  has  led  Mr.  Caird  astray,  and  that 
his  book  is  very  far  indeed  from  coming  up  to  the  dignity  of  its 
name.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  as  contradictions  have 
been  publicly  given  to  some  of  his  most  important  statements ; 
and  the  manifest  haste  with  which  all  was  collected,  necessarily 
tends  to  lessen  in  the  public  mind  that  complete  confidence, 
with  which,  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  author,  we  be¬ 
lieve  whatever  he  states  from  his  own  observation  is  worthy  of 
being  recrived. 

Yet,  though  not  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  its  title,  or 
coming  up  either  in  design  or  execution  to  what  a  survey  of 
Engli^  agriculture  —  absolute  and  comparative — ought  to  be, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Caird  is  not  only  worthy  of  being  read,  but 
it  is  rich  in  information,  richer  still  in  suggestion,  and  fitted,  we 
believe,  to  lead  to  much  practical  good.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
its  appearance,  therefore,  to  lay  before  our  readers  in  a  some¬ 
what  familiar  manner,  a  sketch  of  the  actual  condition  and 
tendings  of  English  agriculture,  in  the  hope  of  assisting  to 
clear  away  from  the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers  a  few  of 
the  mists  which  the  controversies  of  the  day  have  been  throwing 
around  the  subject,  and  of  reassuring  the  minds  of  any  of  them 
whose  faith  in  the  future  and  progressive  prosperity  of  English 
agriculture  may  have  been  threatening  to  give  way. 

The  agriculture  of  a  country  may  be  studied  as  a  whole,  and 
in  reference  to  general  causes ;  or  in  detail,  district  by  district, 
and  in  reference  to  local  peculiarities  or  specialities  of  place. 
The  former  method  presents  the  broader,  more  generally  inter- 
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eating,  and  more  instructive  aspects  of  the  subject ;  and  yet  few 
whose  minds  have  not  been  specially  turned  to  rural  inquiry  can 
form  a  conception  of  the  kind  and  number  of  suggestive  occur¬ 
rences,  which  present  themselves  even  to  a  hasty  traveller 
through  a  single  agricultural  region.  It  will  make  our  sketch 
more  complete  therefore,  if  we  examine  our  English  agriculture 
after  both  these  methods;  —  laying  before  our  readers,  first, 
a  glimpse  of  what  may  be  called  its  private  life  in  1850. 

I.  We  select  for  this  purpose  Arthur  Young’s  own  county  of 
Suffolk,  to  which  his  family  belonged,  and  in  which  he  himself 
long  lived,  —  where  he  also  farmed  from  1762  to  1767.  We 
make  this  selection  the  more  willingly,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
counties  to  which  we  did  not  advert  in  our  former  Article.  And 
to  illustrate  at  the  same  time  the  large  amount  of  information 
which  may  be  gleaned  from  the  work  before  us,  we  shall  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  Caird  in  his  hasty  ride  across  it.  Leaving  Cambridge 
and  entering  the  county  from  the  north-west,  we  first  cross  what 
in  Young’s  day  w’as  a  district  of  ‘  extensive  rabbit  warrens  and 
*  worthless  sheep  walks,’  but  over  which  at  present  a  profitable 
cultivation  almost  everywhere  extends.  The  loose  sand  of  the 
surface  has  been  enriched  and  tempered  by  admixture  with  the 
underlying  chalk  or  marl,  —  a  practice  already  familiar  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  and  probably  many  centuries  before. 
The  change  we  see  here  is  at  once  most  interesting,  and  recalls  to 
our  recollection  the  numerous  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  over  all  this  region  since  Young  ate  starveling  rabbits  and 
hungry  mutton  from  its  poor  sands ;  while  we  instinctively  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  adjoining  Norfolk,  and  picture  to  ourselves  those 
busy  years  during  which  the  marling  and  turnip  husbandry  and 
liberal  leases  of  Mr.  Coke  made  rich  lands  and  glad  harvests, 
merry  sheep-shearings  and  wealthy  farmers,  the  rule  instead  of 
the  exception  in  his  native  county.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  most  dissimilar  soils  in  the 
counties  which  adjoin  the  fens,  by  the  simple  process  of  mixing 
the  surface  with  what  lies  abundantly  beneath  it,  and  at  an 
easily  accessible  depth.  By  stiffening  the  sands  in  one  place 
with  the  underlying  marl,  mellowing  the  tough  clays  in  another 
with  the  subjacent  chalk,  and  consoudating  the  fen  or  bog  with 
the  rich  blue  clay  or  gault  on  which  it  rests,  many  lai^e  estates 
have  been  added  to  the  fertile  land  of  this  wide  tract,  and  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  fields  in  harvest  time  have  been  ptunted 
with  the  alternate  green  and  gold  of  the  swelling  turnip  and 
the  ripening  grain. 

Advancing  to  the  centre  of  the  county,  the  beautiful  surface 
culture  of  its  well-known  clay  lands  at  once  attracts  our  atten- 
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tioD.  The  heavy  land  of  Suffolk  is  generally  in  small  farms  of 
from  50  to  100,  and  rarely  exceeding  300  acres.  It  is  held  for 
the  most  part  from  year  to  year,  and  by  tenants  of  small  capital ; 
yet  the  success  with  which  this  kind  of  land  has  been  cultivated 
has  been  considered  the  chief  characteristic  of  Suffolk  farming. 
The  fields  are  indeed  beautifully  cleaned.  The  horse-hoe  is  in 
constant  requisition,  and  every  weed  is  extirpated.  They  are 
divided  into  ridges  or  ‘stctches’of  8  feet  2  inches  in  width; 
and  the  drills,  harrows,  double  rollers,  and  other  implements,  arc 
all  made  of  this  width,  or  of  half  the  width,  that  the  horses 
may  walk  in  the  furrows,  so  as  not  to  poach  the  land ;  and  the 
gateways  are  made  of  similar  width,  to  accommodate  the  imple¬ 
ments.  All  this  is  very  interesting  and  attractive,  and  natu¬ 
rally  associates  with  itself  the  idea  of  neat,  cleanly,  and  regular 
habits  in  the  people.  It  makes  us  inquire  if  they  may  not  be  of 
kin  with  the  tillers  of  heavy  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Eastcrnly 
Rhine,  whose  cleanly  habits  make  upland  Utrecht  one  of  the 
tidiest  cities  of  Europe. 

And  this  the  more  that  beneath  the  surface  the  system  is  not 
so  perfect.  Under  drainage  in  Suffolk,  indeed,  is  of  very  old 
date  —  this  is  a  just  boast  of  the  Suffolk  farmer.  But  instead 
of  pipes,  tiles,  or  stones,  be  sticks  to  the  custom  of  his  fathers,  and 
fills  them  with  bushes.*  These  last  serve  over  a  fourteen  years* 
lease,  and  hence  draining  every  fourteen  or  sixteen  years  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  natural  recurrence,  in  the  same  way  as  liming  has  long 
been  in  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  ‘  In  scarcely  any  instance  has 

*  the  landlord  in  Suffolk  contributed  any  portion  of  the  outlay 

*  in  drainage !  ’  Of  all  that  has  been  done,  therefore,  the 
tenantry  have  the  merit,  and  we  must  not  judge  them  too 
harshly. 

Unbumed  clay  forms  the  walls  of  the  more  modern  farm 
buildings  —  timber  and  thatch  make  up  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
those  of  older  date.  Unsubstantial  and  inconvenient,  they  de¬ 
mand  frequent  repair,  and  occasion  much  waste.  But  they  are 
erected  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  tenant,  so  that  here  also 
the  blame  of  unstable  and  uncostly  fixtures  is  not  with  him. 

You  object,  perhaps,  as  you  drive  along,  to  the  broad  hedge¬ 
rows  and  frequent  timber,  and  would  dress  up,  straighten,  or 
clear  them  away.  Ah  I  you  would  destroy  the  shelter  for  the 


•  Professor  Bradley,  of  Cambridge,  in  his  ‘Complete  Body  of 
‘  Husbandry,*  speaks  of  hollow  ditching  in  1727,  as,  ‘  but  a  late  inven- 
‘  tion  ’  chiefly  practised  in  Essex.  Among  other  materials  for  filling 
them,  be  recommends  cows'  horns,  and  old  drains  are  said  to  have 
been  actually  found  in  Suffolk  which  were  ‘  filled  with  bullocks’  horns !’ 
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frequent  game,  ivhich  lends  so  much  liveliness  to  the  prospect 
— the  hares  scouring  across  the  undulating  fields — the  pheasants 
peeping  from  the  bushy  plantations  —  the  startled  coveys  which 
have  whirred  from  among  our  feet.  *  So  much  game  must  be 

*  injurious  to  the  tenantry,’  you  remark.  To  such  a  degree  is  it 
so,  that  the  farmers  in  a  single  parish  of  this  eounty  have  sub¬ 
scribed  among  themselves  as  much  as  200/.  a  year  *  to  take  the 

*  game  from  the  landlord  on  lease,  and  keep  it  within  bounds !  * 
Demoralise  the  peasantry  ?  True,  it  does  demoralise  them.  It 
places  the  poor  labourers,  at  7«.  a  week,  in  unnecessary  tempta¬ 
tion,  and  makes  them  poachers — but  the  fault  still  does  not  lie 
with  the  tenantry. 

Soot  is  used  by  some  of  us  Suffolk  farmers  as  a  manure. 
We  think,  among  other  things,  that  it  makes  the  produce  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  the  game.  Do  you  see  that  farm  to  the  left  ?  —  it 
swarms  with  game,  and  last  year  was  thrown  upon  the  land¬ 
lord’s  hands.  He  has  raised  the  price  of  soot  in  the  district 
this  year,  by  buying  it  up  to  protect  his  crops  from  his  own 
game !  This  is  the  landlord  using  the  farmers’  dodge  to  pro¬ 
tect  himself  against  himself.  It  is  much  the  same  as  driving 
his  cattle  into  bis  neighbour’s  pasture.  A  dozen  hares  are  equal 
to  one  sheep. 

The  agents,  you  think,  ought  to  counsel  the  landlords  better. 
So  they  might,  if  they  knew  anything  of  husbandry  themselves ; 
but  the  management  of  estates  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  ‘  of  soli- 

*  citors  and  others  not  practically  acquainted  with  the  manage- 

*  ment  of  landed  property.’  You  cannot  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  wishes  and  immediate  interest  of  the  landlord  should  be 
chiefly  consulted  by  such  parties  —  that  ‘  every  kind  of  com- 

*  petition  also  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  increase  rents 

*  beyond  a  fair  valuation,’  and  that  landlords  and  tenants,  in 
their  relations  to  the  land,  should  hitherto  in  this  county  have 
been  considered  to  have  very  little  in  common. 

How  many  of  the  grievances  —  we  observed  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  address  —  how  many  of  the  grievances  one  hears  of  as 
besetting  English  agriculture  appear  to  be  concentrated  in  this 
unhappy  Suflfolk ! 

But  we  enter  a  homestead,  and  our  thoughts  are  speedily 
turned  into  another  channel,  and  float  away  in  another  direction. 
The  land  is  chiefly  under  the  plough* ;  cattle,  therefore,  are 


*  In  Arthur  Young’s  time  Suffolk  possessed  large  dairy  farms, 
covering  a  great  portion  of  the’  country,  and  on  which,  of  course, 
many  young  cattle  would  be  bred.  Mr.  Caird  says  nothing  of  the 
existence  of  such  farms  now,  though  it  has  an  important  bearing  on 
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seldom  kept  the  year  through,  being  bought  in  autumn  to 
consume  the  mangold  wurtzel,  and  convert  the  straw  into 
manure.  This  mangold  wurtzel  is  now  a  favourite  root  crop. 
When  introduced  into  the  county,  by  Young,  eighty  years  ago, 
the  tops  only  were  given  to  the  cattle,  while  the  roots  were  con¬ 
signed  to  the  dung-heap ! 

In  the  straw-yard,  fed  with  roots  and  oilcake,  we  see  Irish 
cattle.  Short-horns,  and  polled  Scots  of  different  breeds.  But 
compared  with  the  fattening  cattle  in  the  breeding  districts,  how 
unkindly  do  the  animals  look !  The  reader  will  forgive  us  if 
fof  a  moment  we  dwell  on  the  interesting  revolution  in  farm¬ 
ing  with  which  this  inferior  quality  of  the  cattle  is  connected. 

We  drew  the  attention  of  our  readers,  years  ago,  to  the  im¬ 
portant  influence  which  steam  navigation  was  alre^y  beginning 
to  exercise  upon  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  in  our  Northern 
Scottish  counties.  Weeks  of  long  and  weary  travelling  alone 
enabled  the  breeding  districts  formerly  to  bring  their  pro¬ 
duce  to  market.  Fattening  in  those  remote  regions  was  out  of 
the  question.  Worn  to  the  bone,  the  poor  cattle  reached  the 
sunnier  South,  or  less  rainy  East*  ;  and  amid  the  luxuries  of  a 

the  subject  raised  in  the  immediately  succeeding  paragraph  of  the 
text.  Has  Suffolk  ceased  to  produce  the  celebrated  skim-milk  cheese, 
which  was  so  hard  that  ‘pigs  grunt  at  it  dogs  bark  at  it,  but  neither 
‘  of  them  dare  bite  it  ?’ 

On  consulting  the  Messrs.  Raynbirds’  report,  we  find  the  large  dairies 
of  Young’s  time  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  not  one-tenth  of  the 
number  of  cows  being  now  kept. 

•  The  extent  to  which  this  loss,  by  driving  to  market,  operated  to 
render  feeding  in  remote  districts  impossible,  will  be  understood  by 
a  single  example.  Several  days  used  formerly  to  be  occupied  in 
driving  to  the  London  market  from  the  county  of  Norfolk  only,  and 
it  was  found  that  ‘on  an  average  a  sheep  lost  71b.  weight,  and  31b. 

‘  inside  fat,  and  a  bullock  28  lb.  These  weights  were  ascertained  by 
‘  a  series  of  trials,  average  animals  being  killed  and  weighed  on  the 
‘  farm,  and  compared  with  the  weights  of  similar  animals  when 
'  slaughtered  in  London.  This  difference  of  weight  was  waste, 

*  entirely  lost  to  every  body.  On  the  quantity  of  stock  annually  sent 
‘  out  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre  (a  distinguished  Norfolk  farmer), 
‘  this  loss  was  equivalent  in  value  to  upwards  of  600f.  a  year ;  nearly 
‘  the  whole  amount  of  which  now  finds  its  way  to  the  market,  as  the 
‘  stock  are  put  into  the  trucks  in  the  morning,  and  reach  London  in 
‘  the  afternoon  without  fatigue.’  (Caird,  p.  169.) 

From  this  case  may  be  imagined  how  much  an  animal  would  lose  if 
driven  from  greater  distances.  At  the  same  time  it  will  enable  the 
reader  to  form  an  idea  both  of  the  annual  saving  to  the  nation  in  the 
form  of  flesh  meat  which  our  railway  system  has  effected,  and  of  the 
Increased  supply  of  butcher  meat  which  this  saving  alone  has  brought 
into  our  markets. 
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more  genial  climate  and  more  nutritions  food,  speedily  attained 
to  the  swollen  and  shapeless  rotundity  so  pleasing  to  a  Smith- 
field  eye.  But  as  the  steamer  by  sea,  and  the  locomotive  by 
land,  gave  a  speedier  and  more  facile  access  to  markets,  the 
breeder  began  to  fatten  off  a  portion  of  his  own  young  stock  — 
thus  securing  to  himself,  so  far,  the  profits  of  both  branches  of 
the  business.  And  as  by  this  feeding  he  obtained  more  manure, 
and  by  its  means  gained  larger  returns  from  his  corn  land  also, 
he  was  encouraged,  by  this  third  profit,  to  carry  his  fattening 
husbandry  further  still,  and  yearly  to  send  fewer  lean  and  a 
greater  number  of  full-fed  beasts  to  the  central  markets.  In 
this  way  it  has  happened  that  as  every  year  established  steamers 
in  new  ports  and  carried  railways  into  more  remote  districts  of 
the  interior,  an  increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  young 
stock  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  reared  and  fattened  in 
the  place  of  its  birth.  And  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  belief  has 
been  more  widely  extending,  that  stock-feeding  is  almost  essen¬ 
tial  to  high  farming,  the  demand  for  lean  stock  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  increase  among  the  non-breeders.  In  this  state 
of  things,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  while  the  profits  of 
the  breeders,  and  especially  of  those  who  both  bred  and  fed, 
have  been  kept  up,  those  of  the  mere  winter  feeders  have  been 
suffering  a  gradual  decline.  This  is  an  ordinary  and  generally 
intelligible  result  of  a  familiar  and  progressive  social  change. 

But  with  this  plain  result  a  physiological  condition  has  been 
gradually  co-operating  to  the  detriment  of  the  Suffolk  and 
other  feeders  who  depend  upon  travelled  cattle.  We  question 
if  Arthur  Young  himself  could  have  anticipated  that  pure 
transcendental  physiology  would  ever  come  to  interfere  in  a 
serious  manner  with  the  rent-paying  ability  of  his  farming 
neighbours.  *  Merry  and  fat,’  ‘  sour  and  lean,’  are  a  conjunc¬ 
tion  of  epithets  which  embody  the  national  experience  of  a  con¬ 
nexion  between  external  features  and  aptness  to  fatten.  Those 
who  live  among  our  domesticated  animals,  by  similar  external 
signs  rea^nise  similar  corporeal  tendencies.  The  sleepy  eye, 
the  tender  horn,  the  silky  skin,  the  soft  touch,  the  docile  temper, 
— every  feeder  knows  the  value  of  such  indications  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  large  increase  in  the  weight  of  an  animal,  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  expense  of  time  or  of  vegetable  food. 

Now  when  the  time  arrives  for  sending  his  lean  stock  to 
market,  the  breeder  first  selects  the  kindliest  of  all  his  year’s 
supply  to  be  fattened  in  his  own  yards ;  the  remainder  he  sends 
to  market.  At  the  first  market  they  reach  they  are  weeded  a 
second  time  of  some  of  their  best  by  the  feeding  buyers,  and 
the  second  remainder  proceeds  further  on,  probably  in  the  hands 
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of  a  jobber.  At  market  after  market  they  are  thus  sifted  and 
resIfted,  the  coarsest,  sourest,  and  most  restless  being  the  lost 
to  ^ell.  And  thus  it  has  come  about  that  now  only  *  the  worst 
‘  specimens  of  each  breed  find  their  way  into  the  feeding  coun- 
‘  ties.’  How  little  does  it  occur  to  those  who  call  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  aid  against  local  difficulties,  that  the  causes  from  which 
they  necessarily  spring  are  often  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
interposition ! 

‘  You  see  how  this  affects  me,’  says  the  Suffolk  farmer ; 

*  those  who  both  breed  and  fatten  can  sell  cheaper,  both  because 
‘  they  have  the  two  profits,  and  because  they  have  kindlier  ani- 

*  mals  to  feed,  and  thus,  notwithstanding  the  increased  con- 

*  sumption,  butcher’s  meat  has  somewhat  fallen  in  price.  1  begin, 

*  therefore,  with  worse  animals,  which  take  longer  to  fatten  than 
‘  formerly,  and  consume  more  cake  and  roots,  and  I  have  to  sell 
‘  them  when  fat  for  less  money  than  before.  They  cost  me 

*  forty  shillings  a  month  for  keep,  and  for  the  last  two  years 

*  the  increased  value  of  the  animals  has  given  me  a  return  of 
‘  only  twenty  shillings,  an  apparent  loss  of  six  pounds  a  head.’ — 

*  You  expect  the  manure  to  repay  this  in  the  increased  produce 
‘  of  corn?’ — ‘  I  used  to  expect  this,  but  as  the  immediate  loss 

*  by  feeding  has  increased,  the  price  of  com  has  fallen  also.’ — 
‘  You  must  have  manure  for  your  land,  and  you  feed  cattle  to 
‘  procure  it ;  but  guano,  or  superphosphate  of  lime,  or  rapecake, 
‘  would  cost  you  less ;  besides,  you  have  straw  enough  to  feed 
‘  off  twice  the  number  of  cattle,  if  you  put  it  through  a  straw 

*  cutter,  instead  of  treading  it  down  in  the  yard.  Exi)end  part 
‘  of  the  money  in  buying  guano  which  you  now  pay  for  oilcake 

*  only,  and  thus  you  may  grow  more  roots,  feed  double  the 

*  stock,  make  more  manure,  and  reap  larger  crops  from  the  fields 
‘  you  have  in  corn  than  you  ever  did  before.’ — ‘  You  raise  a 

*  wide  question,  but  with  us  your,  plan  is  simply  impossible ;  I 

*  have  not  capital  to  buy  in  and  feed  eighty  head  of  cattle 

*  every  winter  instead  of  forty,  still  less  to  build  feeding  houses 
‘  for  so  great  an  increase  of  stwL’ — ‘  But  your  landlord  must 

*  erect  the  buildings  ?  ’  —  ‘  Sir,  you  are  a  stranger  in  the 

*  county ;  my  landlord  is  a  poorer  man  in  his  station  than  my- 
‘  self  in  mine.  If  he  is  to  build  houses  for  me,  he  must  sell 

*  part  of  his  estate,  and  even  then  existing  incumbrances  would 

*  have  a  prior  claim  on  the  price  he  might  get  for  it.’ 

And  thus  Mr.  Caird  is  again  driven  back  upon  the  landlords 
as  the  barriers  to  progress.  Instead  of  turning  to  *  higher 
‘  farming  with  more  liberal  covenants’  as  a  p.inacea  for  their 
evils,  he  finds  the  Suffolk  tenantry  trying  rather  a  retrograde 
rotation — the  old  three-course  shift  so  altered  that  beans  and 
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clover  alternately  precede  successive  crops  of  wheat  and  barley 
(beans,  wheat,  barley ;  clover,  wheat,  barley).  This  is  another 
device  for  getting  rid  of  the  unprofitable  root  crop  and  hard- 
feeding  beasts.  It  implies  of  course,  in  good  hands,  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  artificial  manures,  which  is  something;  but  in  bad 
hands  it  may  lead  to  exhaustion  and  misery :  so  that  our  author 
heartily  invokes  the  aid  of  an  English  Incumbered  Estates  Act 
to  make  better  plans  available. 

What  will  Mr.  Pusey  say  to  the  Suffolk  covenant,  which 
binds  the  tenant  to  plough  his  winter  fallows  five  times,  even 
should  the  soil  be  a  blowing  sand,  and  the  incoming  tenant,  as 
an  unexhausted  improvement  (! ),  to  pay  the  cost  of  five  such 
ploughings  to  his  predecessor,  though  one  ploughing  should  be 
found  enough  even  for  root  crops,  and  that  one  given  in  the 
spring?  Or  Mr.  Huxtable,  to  the  practice  of  selling  turnips 
‘  for  consumption  for  1/.  to  21.  an  acre,  and  sometimes  even 
*  less.’  Or  the  chemical  physiologist,  to  the  statement  that 
turnips  raised  by  guano,  or  other  forcing  manure,  are  injurious 
to  breeding  ewes,  and  that  where  flocks  of  these  are  kept,  it  is 
usual  to  raise  turnip  crops  without  manure  ?  Or  what  will  you 
say,  you  knowing  ones,  who  weekly  congregate  in  the  Edin- 
buigh  corn-market,  at  the  complaint  of  one  of  this  class  of 
farmers  that  his  crops  were  so  meagre  ?  He  sowed  turnips  on  a 
light  sandy  soil,  without  manure,  and  ate  them  off  with  breed¬ 
ing  ewes,  and  then  complains  that  his  corn  crops  were  meagre ! 
Verily,  rural  Suffolk,  in  food  for  reflection  thou  art  inex¬ 
haustible  ! 

But  we  proceed  still  eastward,  across  the  region  of  prevailing 
heavy  land,  and  we  find  ourselves  on  a  narrow  belt  of  sandy 
soil,  which  skirts  the  sea-coast  of  the  county.  It  is  a  surface 
of  ancient  sea-drift — of  mingled  sand  and  shells  —  upon  which 
salt  marshes  and  blowing  sand  alternate  with  useful  loams, 
worth  from  5s.  to  28s.  an  acre.  Beneath  this  drift  —  scattered 
over  a  large  area,  yet  sometimes  thrown  together  in  valuable 
accumulations  —  occur  those  rolled  pebbles  of  stony  phosphate 
of  lime,  which,  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  have  recently  been 
turned  to  so  valuable  a  use  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
manures.  So  abundant  are  they  found  to  be  in  some  places 
that  from  604  to  804  has  frequently  been  given  for  leave  to  dig 
over  a  two-acre  field  in  search  of  them,  while  the  land  at  the 
same  time  is  improved  by  the  process.  The  cost  of  collecting 
and  cleaning  the  nodules  is  about  5s.  a  ton,  and  they  are  de¬ 
livered  on  board  the  vessel  for  dispatch  to  London  at  35s.  to 
45s.  a  ton.  How  wonderful  that  these  flinty  masses  should 
have  remained  so  long  unheeded  among  the  wide-spread  gravels 
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—  how  curious  that  so  many  generations  of  toiling  fanners 
should  have  continued  digging  in  manures  among  pebbles  con¬ 
cealing  so  much  hidden  fertility — how  interesting  to  trace  the 
intimate  connexion  established  by  the  Deity  between  prc^ess 
in  one  line  of  intellectual  advancement  and  progress  in  another ! 
Arthur  Yoimg  mentions  as  a  ‘  most  uncommon  circumstance 

*  in  the  husbandry  of  this  county,  the  use  of  a  manure  peculiar 

*  to  them  which  they  call  Crag,  and  which  undoubtedly  en- 

*  riches  the  soil  far  more  than  any  marl.’  The  effect  he 
describes  as  so  great  *  that  in  breaking  up  the  poor  heaths  they 

*  have  had  a  succession  of  fine  crops  from  such  parts  as  they 

*  have  manured  with  it.’  It  is  in  this  very  shelly  deposit  — 
then  called  Crag  by  the  farmers,  and  now  known  among  geolo¬ 
gists  by  the  same  name — that  the  flinty  nodules  just  mentioned 
are  found.  And  it  is  remarkable  that  both  here  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  chalk  hills,  among  the  green  sands  of  Surrey  and  the 
adjoining  counties  —  in  which  nodules  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime 
like  those  we  have  spoken  of  abound — numerous  ancient  marl 
pits  are  met  with,  from  which  ancient  races  of  cultivators  had 
dug  up  materials  shown  by  experience  to  enrich  their  fields,  — 
centuries  perhaps  before  it  was  known  that  they  contained 
phosphate  of  lime,  that  phosphate  of  lime  was  able  to  add  to 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  or  even  that  such  a  substance  as 
phosphate  of  lime  existed. 

Our  author  says  nothing  of  the  famous  Suffolk  horses,  which 
Arthur  Young  so  justly  commends  for  strength  and  bottom, 
of  whose  punchy  characteristics  most  people  even  in  our  days 
have  heard,  and  which  at  the  shows  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  have  beaten  all  England  six  years  out  of  eight* ;  nor  of 
the  Suffolk  cows  so  noted  for  their  milking  properties;  nor 
does  he  particularly  speak  of  the  district  about  Woodford,  to 
which  Young  gives  the  high  praise  of  practising  in  his  day 

*  much  better  husbandry  than  any  other  tract  of  country  with 

*  which  he  was  acquainted.’  But  he  gives  us  a  couple  of 
pages  upon  agricultural  implements,  for  the  manufacture  of 
which  the  county  is  famed.  Ransome,  Garrett,  Smith  and 
May,  —  these  are  names  which,  immortalised  in  iron,  may  be 
seen  on  every-day  tools,  wherever  British  colonisation  has 
carried  British  husbandry,  or  the  improvers  of  foreign  nations 
have  collected  agricultural  models  for  the  instruction  and  imita¬ 
tion  of  native  handicraft  Let  us  quit  the  county  of  Suffolk  at 
the  south-east  comer  by  a  peep  at  the  tool-house  of  Messrs. 
Ransome  and  May  of  Ipswich. 

Five  hundred  men  constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
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of-  agricultural  implements  at  one  establishment!  All  the 
discoveries  of  modem  mechanical  science  —  all  the  skill  of  the 
most  expert  English  workmen  —  all  the  nice  adjustment  of 
parts  which  distinguishes  the  machine  maker  or  the  builder  of 
locomotives — all  the  improvements  in  material  and  the  adapta¬ 
tions  in  strength,  hardness,  tenacity,  and  weight  to  speciidity 
of  purpose,  which  refined  experiment  and  repeated  trial  have 
suggested,  with  all  the  cheapness  which  the  purchase  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  large,  or  which  minute  subdivision  of  labour 
among  the  workmen,  and  a  manufacture  on  the  largest  scale  can 
introduce  —  all  these  conditions  and  circumstances  here  combine 
to  produce  results  at  once  most  creditable  to  the  makers  and  most 
economical  to  the  practical  cultivator.  It  is  to  the  pre-existing 
energy,  skill,  and  business  talents  of  the  owners  of  this  and 
similar  establishments,  as  much  at  least  ns  to  the  money  prizes 
they  have  been  able  to  offer,  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 
owes  the  great  success  which  has  uniformly  attended  that  most 
instructive  and  popular  part  of  their  annual  shows,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  implements  of  varied  form  and  excellence  of  which 
Scottish  as  well  as  English  workshops  so  justly  boast. 

We  have  shown  something  of  our  peculiarity  as  a  people  in 
our  behaviour  with  regard  to  agricultural  tools.  A  Devonshire 
farmer  invents  a  modification  of  the  rotatory  chum,  in  which, 
by  making  it  revolve  in  an  outer  casing  of  warm  water,  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  aid  of  the  thermometer,  he  can  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  command  the  best  degree  of  warmth  for  separating  the 
butter,  and  thus  finish  the  process  in  a  time  at  once  brief  and 
uniform.  The  French  minister  sees  this  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
and  incloses  a  description  of  it  to  Paris.  A  model  is  made 
somewhat  altered  and  exhibited  at  the  ‘  Exposition.’  A  Scotch 
Director  of  the  Highland  Society  has  a  copy  made  of  it,  carries 
it  over  to  Edinburgh,  where  the  scientific  principles  of  its  con¬ 
struction  are  highly  lauded,  and  for  the  next  six  months  all  the 
Ayrshire  amateurs  are  treating  their  friends  to  butter  made  in  ten 
minutes,  and  amusing  them  with  the  wonders  of  the  French 
chum. 


A  Yorkshire  smith,  living  in  the  midst  of  heavy  land,  fixes 
harrow  teeth  into  a  long  cylindrical  axle  at  uniform  distances, 
and  fitting  two  of  these  axles  t(^ther,  so  that  the  teeth  of  the 
one  shall  play  between  those  of  the  other  when  it  is  dragged 
along  the  land,  forms  a  machine  admirably  adapted  for  the  tear¬ 
ing  of  heavy  brittle  clods  asunder.  It  is  known  to  few  and 
attracts  little  notice  at  home ;  but  it  gets  to  Norway.  Seen  there 
by  an  Englishman,  it  is  pronounced,  as  it  is,  a  thing  of  first-rate 
e:(cellence,  and  under  the  name  of  the  Norwegian  harrow  it 
obtains  a  distinguished  place  at  our  future  agricultural  shows. 
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A  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister  (what  has  he  to  do  inTenting 
machines  to  take  away  the  people’s  bread  ?)  puts  together,  in 
1826,  an  adjustment  of  wheels  and  scissor  blades  so  working  that 
when  pushed  along  a  com  field,  at  harvest  time,  it  cuts  down 
the  grain  as  if  done  by  hand,  and  far  more  cheaply  and  ex¬ 
peditiously.  His  brother,  a  farmer,  improves  upon  and  adopts 
this  machine,  and  for  a  dozen  successive  years  employs  it  in 
reaping  his  crops.  But  it,  also,  is  seen  by  few.  The  National 
Society  gives  the  inventor  a  prize  of  50/.,  but  makes  little  noise 
about  it.  Nobody  cares  to  make  a  fortune  by  pushing  it,  and 
although,  in  1834,  several  were  in  operation  in  Forfarshire,  few 
of  the  supposed  wide-awake  Scotch  farmers  thought  of  adopting 
it  as  a  saving  of  labour  even  when  the  hardest  times  had  come. 
But  four  of  the  machines  were  sent  to  New  York  from  Dundee, 
the  chief  place  of  manufacture.  Thoughtful,  pushing  emigrants, 
settlers  in  the  North  American  prairies,  where  wide  flat  fields 
easily  covered  with  waving  corn  offered  speedy  fortunes  to  those 
w’ho  could  command  hands  to  reap  it,  saw,  or  heard,  or  read 
of  these  machines.  The  reaper  was  re-constructed,  modified  in 
different  ways,  as  so  complicated  a  machine  could  not  fail  to  be, 
and  probably  for  the  letter,  by  ingenious  mechanists,  was 
brought  into  successful  operation,  made  by  thousands  for  the 
farmers  beyond  the  American  lakes,  and  obtmned  a  deservedly 
high  reputation,  as  a  means  both  of  doing  work  well  and  of 
saving  labour  much.  In  1849  we  saw  it  at  the  great  State  Show 
in  Western  New  York;  and  brought  thence  to  London  in  1851, 
the  American  reaping  machine  proved  the  main  attraction  of  the 
United  States  department  in  the  Great  Exhibition.  Implement 
makers  vied  with  each  other  in  seeking  to  secure  the  privilege  of 
manufacturing  the  patented  machine  for  the  English  market, 
thousands  of  practical  men  became  persuaded  of  its  economical 
applicability  to  our  English  soils  and  crops,  hundreds  of  machines 
were  bespoken  by  English  cultivators,  and  all  the  while  no  one 
knew  that  the  original  model  machine  was  at  the  very  time 
quietly  cutting  its  yearly  harvest  on  the  farm  of  Inch  Michael 
in  the  carse  of  Gowrie.* 


*  Hussey’s  reaper,  the  first  according  to  the  American  reports 
brought  out  in  the  Union,  has  the  closest  possible  resemblance  to 
Bell’s  mentioned  in  the  text,  of  which  it  is  ‘  an  imperfect  though 
‘  cheap  imitation.’  McCormack’s,  which  is  now  contending  with 
Hussey’s  for  the  favour  of  the  English  farmers,  is  almost  perfectly 
the  same  with  an  older  machine  invented  in  1822  by  Mr.  Ogle,  at 
ReningtoA,  near  Alnwick,  and  of  which  a  drawing  and  description  was 
published  in  the  Mechanic’s  Magazine  for  1826.  The  description  of 
either  of  these  machines  ‘  would  suit  equally  well  for  the  other !  * 
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Ransome’s  ploughs,  of  various  sorts,  are  fniniliar  to  every  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society’s  shows.  Yet  we 
were  amazed  to  learn  that,  *  upwards  of  300  varieties  of  the 

*  plough  are  manufactured  at  these  works,  each  of  which  is  in 

*  greater  or  less  demand,  and  the  different  parts  of  every  one  of 

*  which,  by  reference  to  its  mark,  can  at  any  time  be  supplied 
‘  by  the  manufacturer.’  We  suppose  that  the  Suffolk  farmer 
wiU  be  re^y  to  adopt  one  of  the  best  of  these  300  instead  of 
the  wooden  one-handled  ploughs  they  generally  use,  as  soon  as 
having  taken  an  over-sea  voyage,  it  shall  come  back  to  him  with 
a  Transatlantic  name.  The  beautiful  light  carts,  made  at 
Ipswich  after  supposed  Scotch  models,  might  with  equal  advan¬ 
tage  replace  the  cumbrous  and  heavy  farm  carts  which  one  sees 
with  surprise  on  the  same  finely  worked  land,  side  by  side  with 
the  skilfully  constructed  drills  and  horsc-hoes.  ‘  It  may  be,’  says 
our  Suffolk  friend,  *  but  the  Eastern  counties  don’t  think  so  much 

*  of  the  Scotch  farming  as  some  of  its  Southern  admirers  do. 

*  We  hear  too  much  talk  about  them,  sir  —  they  take  too  much 

*  upon  them,  these  Scotch  farmers  do.’  And  so  Scotch  carts 
must  drive  on  a  little  farther  till  they  can  come  back  again  with 
a  more  acceptable  name.  We  do  not  say  that  one-horse  carts 
are  of  Scotch  invention  — but  Suffolk  certainly  has  no  merit  in 
regard  to  them  —  for  Young,  in  his  report  on  this  county,  says, 

‘  Waggons  are  universal  in  the  county,  the  modem  and  greatest 

*  of  all  improvements,  one  horse  carts  or  cars,  being,  generally 

*  speaking,  unknown.’  It  is  still  in  1852  as  it  was  in  1770. 
Has  not  the  peculiar  character  of  the  favourite  breed  of  horses 
something  to  do  with  this  ? 

But  we  cannot  leave  the  workshops  of  Ipswich  without 
serious  after-thoughts  as  to  the  gravity  of  this  implement  ques¬ 
tion  to  the  English  farmers.  For  an  able  consideration  of  it  we 
refer  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Pusey,  contained  in  the  eleventh 
volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  But 
one  fact  we  advert  to,  as  not  only  interesting  in  itself,  and 
hopeful  and  encouraging  to  the  farmer,  but  as  eminently  in¬ 
structive  also.  In  the  article  upon  ‘  British  Agriculture  ’  *  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  we  briefly  adverted  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  improved  implements,  and  quoted  as  an  illustration  the 
calculation  made  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Markle  many  years  before, 
as  to  the  saving  which  would  be  effected  by  the  general  intro- 


For  the  whole  history  of  reaping  machines,  see  the  ‘Journal  of  Agri- 
‘  culture  and  Transactions  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,’  for 
January  1852. 

•  E^nburgh  Review,  October,  1846,  p.  449. 
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duction  of  the  threshing  machine  —  in  his  time  about  as  much  a 
novelty  as  the  reaping  machine  is  now.  He  reckoned  the 
saving  in  cost  of  labour  at  Is.  per  quarter,  or  to  the  country  on 
the  whole,  at  1,200,000/.,  and  the  gain  of  com,  usually  left  in 
the  straw  when  threshed  by  hand  at  about  as  much  more.  Now 
compare  this  prediction  with  the  actual  result,  as  it  is  stated 
in  the  following  sentence  by  Mr.  Caird :  — 

*  On  the  same  day  on  which  we  saw  the  steam  engine  of  Mr. 
Thomas,  of  Lidlington,  in  Bedfordshire,  with  which  he  is  enabled  to 
thresh  bis  wheat  crop  for  a  penny  a  bushel,  we  found  other  persons 
paying  four  or  five  times  as  much  (!)  for  the  same  operation  not  so 
wdl  done  by  hand.  On  the  two  com  crops  of  a  four  course  rotation, 
the  .difference  in  expense  of  threshing  by  hand,  and  by  steam,  will 
amount  to  8«.  an  acre,  which  being  saved  on  half  the  ploughed  land 
of  the  farm  is  equivalent  to  4s.  an  acre  on  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  is 
equal,  in  many  cases,  to  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rent.’ 
(P.  499.) 

This  statement  of  actual  saving  greatly  surpasses  what  were 
considered  the  over  sanguine  anticipations  of  Mr.  Brown. 
Estimating  at  25,000,000  of  quarters  the  produce  of  England 
in  white  com,  a  saving  of  3</.  on  each  quarter  amounts  to  2^ 
millions  sterling  —  being  more  than  double  the  estimate  of 
Brown.  But  much  of  this  still  remains  to  be  realised,  and  un- 
happily,  it  is  on  the  poorest  lands  and  among  the  poorest 
farmers  to  whom  the  saving  would  be  most  beneficisJ,  that 
threshing  by  hand  still  prevails.  Nevertheless,  the  great  hope¬ 
fulness  of  the  means  of  relief  to  suffering  agriculture,  which  the 
introduction  of  new  implements  presents,  is  fully  established  by 
this  illustration. 

And  now  having  passed  through  Ipswich,  we  have  left  behind 
us  the  county  of  Suffolk  and  its  rural  industry.  But  the  reader 
who  has  kept  along  with  us  in  our  hasty  ride  will  acknowledge, 
we  think,  the  correctness  of  what' we  stated  in  the  outset  — that 
an  observant  agricultural  tour,  through  even  a  single  English 
county,  will  thrust  upon  the  attention  of  the  traveller  topic  after 
topic,  each  full  of  its  own  peculiar  interest,  pregnant  with  mate¬ 
rials  for  thought,  calling  into  requisition  his  stores  of  acquired 
knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  leading  him  into  the  consideration 
of  questions  which  affect  the  largest  and  most  vital  interests  of 
the  State.  Geology,  chemistry,  and  physiology — rival  systems 
of  husbandry  —  the  state  of  the  law  and  practice  in  regard  to 
game — the  skill  and  special  fitness  of  the  agents  of  estates, — the 
relations  between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  want  of  capital 
among  both, — and  the  introduction  of  improved  implements:  all 
these  subjects  of  knowledge  and  thought  have  presented  them- 
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selves  to  us  in  close  connexion  with  the  progress  of  agriculture 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

It  has  not  been  for  the  mere  purpose  of  illustrating  this  fact» 
however,  that  we  have  taken  the  above  glance  at  the  detailed 
and  inner  agricultural  life  of  a  detached  English  county.  We 
had  in  view,  also,  to  present  a  microcosmic  picture  of  the  con* 
dition  of  i^riculture  in  England  as  a  whole.  For  as  to  the' 
things  whi<m  most  forcibly  arrest  the  stranger’s  attention,  there 
is  a  remarkable  sameness  throughout  all  our  counties. 

Thus  we  observe  everywhere  progress  of  the  same  character, 
in  some  things  great,  in  other  things  small,  the  special  line  of 
improvement  varying,  as  local  conditions  or  the  influence  of 
other  districts  may  direct  it  Every  county  has  its  example 
farmers,  and  many  can  boast  of  hereditary  improvers,  whom 
blood  and  descent  have  impelled  for  generations  to  love  and 
labour  for  advancement  Yet  we  see  every  where  also  bewk- 
wardness  of  the  same  kind,  more  or  less  equal  in  d^ree,  the 
most  forward  in  some  things  showing  a  laggardness  in  others, 
which  we  should  scarcely  credit  did  we  not  see  it  before  our 
eyes.  Hence  it  comes  that  the  party  opponent  of  the  rural 
classes  can  with  so  great  a  show  of  reason  rtul  against  them  as 
being  specially  rude,  slow,  stationary,  or  even  retrograde  in 
their  art,  while  all  the  world  besides  is  in  a  state  of  rapid 
advancement.  Are  you  not  still  rude  in  your  methods  ?  Look 
at  the  district  of  the  Fyldo  in  Lancashire,  its  land,  its  crops, 
and  its  cultivators.  Not  slow  and  laggard  ?  What  says  the 
naturally  favoured  county  of  Northampton,  in  which,  though 
the  average  rental  since  Arthur  Young’s  time  is  said  to  have 
risen  from  7s.  to  30«.  an  acre,  ‘  good  farming  is  still  the  excep- 

*  tion.*  Not  stationary? — when  to  the  country  around  Stam¬ 
ford  in  Rutland  the  words  written  by  Young  eighty  years  ago 
still  apply, — *  it  is  melancholy  to  think  that  su(£  tracts  should 

*  remain  in  such  a  comparatively  unproductive  state.’  Not 
retrograde? — when  in  the  county  of  Durham  ‘the  system  of 
‘  farming  practised  in  1770,  with  a  yield  of  sixteen  bushels  of 
‘  wheat  and  thirty  each  of  oats  and  barley,  is  exactly  the  com- 
‘  mon  practice  of  the  present  day  with  a  yield  rather  diminished 

*  than  increased,'  and  when  generally  ‘  the  clay  lands  of  Durham 
‘  and  Cleveland,  and  of  the  wealds  of  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
‘  Kent  are  in  a  state  of  reduced  fertility,’  compared  with  what 
they  were  eighty  years  ago.  Such  reproaches  do  laggard  spots 
and  people  give  occasion  to  be  made  against  the  entire  rural 
community. 

Then,  again,  in  every  county  we  meet  with  similar  obstacles 
to  the  extension  of  improvement :  —  scarcity  of  capital  on  the 
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part  of  landlord  or  tenant,  or  both ;  a  mutual  want  of  sympathy 
among  proprietor,  farinei:,  and  labourer;  an  unsatisfactory  ad¬ 
justment  of  their  several  relations ;  a  mal-adroit  selection  of  the 
agents,  or  middlemen,  who  form  the  medium  of  business 
intercourse  between  them;  —  such  obstacles  as  these  occur 
agmn  and  again  in  various  forms  in  successive  counties.  We 
make  an  exception  only  of  the  county  of  Derby,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Caird,  is  a  kind  of  agricultural  Elysium,  in 
which  ‘landlords,  tenants,  and  labourers,  seem  mutually  con- 
‘  tent.’  Alas  I  it  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  county, 
for  in  Leicester  the  tenantry  complain  that  they  pay  three 
rents,  ‘  one  to  the  Landlord,  one  to  the  game,  and  one  to  the 
*  hedges  and  hedgerow  timber  which  shelter  it.’  Nor  stepping 
into  Northampton  do  things  mend,  for  there  the  ery  is  bitter 
that  the  game  is  ‘  completely  eating  up  the  tenant-farmer.* 
Unhappy  and  vulgar  grumblers,  are  you  wholly  insensible  to 
the  glory  which  your  county  acquires,  when  it  is  announced 
that  ‘  on  the  24th  of  January  last  (so  late !)  seven  guns  killed 
‘  430  head  of  game  on  the  Marquis’s  estate?’* 

And,  lastly,  the  same  anomalies  and  contradictions  are  met 
with  every  where.  Amid  the  almost  universal  grumbling,  it 
seems  only  natural  when  one  brave  yeoman  tells  us  he  is 
leaving  his  farm  because  the  rent  is  too  high, — but  how 
account  for  another  cheerfully  taking  his  place  without  any 
important  reduction  !  We  see  one  man  sold  out,  and  another, 
his  neighbour,  in  apparently  similar  eircumstances,  rearing  a 
prosperous  family.  One  is  preparing  to  emigrate  because  he 
despairs  of  any  longer  making  a  living  in  England,  while  his 
higher-rented  relation  finds  his  yearly  balance  increase,  and  is 
content  to  remain  at  home.  Evils,  and  grievances,  and  dissa¬ 
tisfaction,  we  see  every  where,  and  yet  every  where  among 
the  rural  homesteads  of  England  a  wonderful  amount  of  real 
hearth-love  and  domestic  contentment,  as  well  as  of  apparent 
material  comfort  and  prosperity.  We  have  often  found  our¬ 
selves  saying,  in  the  course  of  our  agricultural  tours,  ‘  Surely 

*  We  have  said  nothing  in  this  Article  of  the  reasonable  complaints 
of  the  labourer  against  the  tenant,  although,  while  we  listen  to  the 
outcry  of  the  farmer  against  the  landlord,  it  is  melancholy  to  read  of 
the  farmers  of  Huntingdon,  that  they  ‘  are  employing  less  than  their 
‘  usual  number  of  people,  on  account  of  its  having  been  said  last  year 
‘  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  there  was  no  agricultural  distress,  as 
‘  labourers  were  every  where  fully  employed ;  and  to  prevent  such  an 
*  argument  being  used  again,  they  resolv^  to  send  some  to  the  union.* 
(Caird,  p.  472.)  Alas  for  the  human  nature  of  the  farmers  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon! 
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Specialities  of  our  insular  Agriculture. 

*  the  farmers  of  England  and  their  families  possess  the  art  of 

*  making  a  small  sum  of  money  go  further,  and  of  showing 

*  more  for  it  than  any  other  large  class  of  the  community.’ 
And  yet  the  key  to  many  of  these  anomalies  may  be  in  this, 
that  farm-tending,  like  cotton-manufacturing,  is  a  branch  of 
business  in  which  only  those  who  possess  a  certain  special  apt¬ 
ness,  natural  and  acquired,  can  eminently  succeed,  where  so 
many  are  jostling  eadi  other  to  obtain  the  most  desirable  hold¬ 
ings.  Manchester  could  probably  show  as  great  a  proportion 
of  failures,  of  broken-up  establishments,  and  of  forced  emigra¬ 
tions,  in  the  one  business,  as  the  most  distressed  farming  county 
can  in  the  other.  . 

II.  But  we  leave  county  farming,  and  its  su^estions,  and 
turn  now  to  our  insular  t^riculture  in  the  large.  This,  as  we 
have  said,  presents  broader  views  of  the  subject,  and  such  as 
are  more  generally  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  non-rural 
reader.  It  is,  besides,  in  studying  our  ^ricultund  capabilities  as 
a  whole,  that  we  obtain  the  most  clear  and  satisfactory  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  special  character,  progress,  and  stability  of  our 
rural  interests. 

We  pass  over  our  position  in  latitude,  our  relation  to  the 
waters  of  the  gulf  stream,  and  certain  other  physical  conditions 
by  which  our  summer  and  winter  temperatures  are  modified, 
and  in  a  great  measure  determined.  The  relation  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  to  our  agricultural  capabilities  are  sufiiciently  recognised 
and  understood.  Their  infiuence,  also,  is  so  far  common  to  our 
own  with  other  neighbouring  countries,  as  not  of  itself  to  give 
any  marked  special  character  or  tendency  to  English  agricul¬ 
ture,  materially  to  bias  its  pn^resa,  or  to  interfere  with  its 
permanence  or  stability.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  certain 
other  physical  conditions,  to  which  we  shall  briefiy  allude. 

Placed  between  two  seas,  one  of  which  communicates  unin¬ 
terruptedly  with  the  wide  Atlantic, — the  great  fountmn  of  our 
moist  winds  and  rains,  —  we  are  naturally  subjected  to  unlike 
climates  in  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  island.  A 
glance  at  the  nun-map  of  Europe,  contained  in  *  Johnston’s 
‘  Physical  Atlas,’  will  show  the  line  of  twenty-five  inches  of 
rain  entering  the  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  and  bending 
with  a  double  curve,  east  of  Manchester,  west  of  Oxford,  round 
and  immediately  south  of  London,  to  tha  mouth  of  the  Thames, 
and  into  the  North  Sea  eastward  of  the  Suffolk  coast  This 
line  separates  the  island  into  two  natural  divisions.  East  of 
the  line  the  fall  of  rain  is  genendly  less,  —  west  of  it  generally 
more  than  twenty-five  inches  in  the  year.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  in  Cumberland,  in  Wales,  and  in  the  pen- 
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insula  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it  averages  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  inches.  This  strongly  marked  diversity  in  the  fall  of  rain 
naturally  fits  these  different  parts  of  the  island,  each  to  the  ad¬ 
vantageous  prosecution  of  different  forms  of  husbandry.  Hence 
the  east  and  south  have  long  been  subjected  to  the  plough  and 
devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  the  middle  and  west  to  the  pro- 
,  duction  of  grass  and  green  crops  and  to  stock  and  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  the  northern  to  an  admixture  of  both. 

Again,  the  physical  conformation  of  the  kingdom  has  its  in¬ 
fluence.  Another  of  J ohnston’s  maps — that  which  exhibits  *  the 
*  mountains,  tabMands,  plaint,  and  valleys  of  the  British  Isles' 
one  of  the  beautifully  executed  maps  contained  in  his  recently 
published  ‘Physical  School  Atlas,’  —  shows  a  laige  proportion 
of  its  surface  to  be  occupied  by  the  high  ground  of  the  Welsh 
mountains,  the  Cumberland  and  Cheviot  hills,  the  Pennine 
chain  which  separates  the  eastern  from  the  western  regions  of 
nun,  the  Wolds,  and  the  many  smaller  ridges  of  hills  which 
it  is  needless  to  name.  These  high  lands  belong  chiefly  to  the 
grass-growing  and  stock-feeding  part  of  the  kingdom,  and,  being 
especially  adapted  to  the  feeding  of  sheep,  give  the  growth  of 
wool  an  important  place,  as  well  as  a  permanent  natural  posi¬ 
tion,  among  our  forms  of  national  husbandry. 

We  have,  in  a  former  Number*,  discussed  at  some  length  the 
very  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between  geological  struc¬ 
ture  and  agricultural  capability.  Such  of  our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  as  are  unfamiliar  with  this  subject  we  refer  to  that  Article ; 
merely  quoting  here,  —  as  exhibiting  a  new  form  in  which  that 
relation  may  be  made  manifest,  and  as  setting  it  in  an  espe¬ 
cially  practical  and  generally  intelligible  light, —  the  observation 
of  Mr.  Caird,  that  ‘in  all  the  lower  rented  counties  except 
‘  the  three  northernmost,  chalk  is  the  prevailing  characteristic, 
‘  and  that  in  the  higher  rented  counties,  red  sandstone  is  the 
‘  principal  geological  formation.’t  It  might  be  difficult  to  apply 
this  rent  test  to  express  in  detail  the  degrees  in  which  the 
several  kinds  of  rock  beneath  affect  the  money  values  of  the 
soils  that  rest  upon  them.  That  they  do  so,  however,  in  the 
marked  general  way  indicated  by  the  high  and  low  rented  parts 
of  the  island  above  referred  to,  must  convey  to  the  unscientific 
reader  a  lively  general  impression  of  the  reality  of  that  con¬ 
nexion  between  scientific  geology  and  practical  agriculture,  of 
which,  until  very  recently,  so  little  was  understood. 

In  England,  therefore,  the  prevailing  forms  of  profitable 


*  No.  clxxx.  (April,  1849),  p.  331. 
t  Caird,  p.  482. 
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husbandry,  in  different  dbtricts,  are  determined  by  natural 
laws.  The  gec^raphical  pontion  —  the  relation  to  seas  and 
continents  —  the  physical  geography  of  the  surface  —  the  geo¬ 
logical  structure  of  the  ro^  —  each  of  these  conditions  >  ^es 
certain  points  which  bear  upon  profitable  rural  practice.  The 
industry  and  skill  of  the  inhabitants,  that  is  to  say,  will  be 
most  economically  employed,  when  they  assist  the  natural  ten¬ 
dencies  to  which  ^ese  conditions  give  rise  —  when  they  lend  the 
aids  of  acquired  knowledge  to  fill  up  the  agricultm^  outline 
which  nature  herself  has  sketched. 

The  inhabitants!  How  much,  after  all, —  whatever  the  cha¬ 
racter  which  Deity  may  have  impressed  upon  dead  nature  — 
which  physical  and  other  conditions  impose  upon  it — how  much, 
after  all,  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  man  himself.  The 
Celtic  nations  could  never  meet  the  Northman  on  his  own 
element  to  drive  him  from  British,  Irish,  or  continental  coasts, 
much  less  to  carry  the  war  across  to  his  Scandinavian  home. 
To  this  day  the  same  race  dread  the  waters,  and  *  prefer,  under 
‘  all  circumstances,  a  landsman’s  life.’  They  linger  on  remote 
and  barren  tracts,  on  rocky  coasts  and  islands,  content  to  live  a 
pauper  and  starveling  life  rather  than  overcome  a  constitutional 
antipathy  to  the  sea.  ‘  They  negfect,  in  a  way  almost  incre- 
<  dible,  the  rich  fisheries  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  and 
‘  on  the  greater  part  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland.’*  They  have 
recently  disappointed,  in  this  latter  country,  the  hopes  and  per¬ 
severing  endeavours  of  the  most  benevolent,  to  establish  fisher¬ 
ies  for  their  support,  even  while  famine  was  carrying  off  the 
people  by  shoals.  It  is  the  same  blood  which  has  long  made 
the  Castilian  youth  averse  to  the  naval  service  f,  and  which  has, 
in  part,  determined  the  less  brilliant  success  in  war  of  our 
Gallic  neighbours  by  sea  than  by  land. 

It  is  with  agriculture  as  with  service  on  the  ocean  —  the 
character  of  the  people  is  a  fixed  element  as  important  and 
operative  as  the  physical  and  other  conditions  of  the  country 
they  possess.  It  is  only  where  the  constitutional  tendency  of 
the  cultivators  concurs — as  it  appears  to  do  in  parts  of  Switzer¬ 
land  —  with  the  habits  of  life  implied  in  the  form  of  husbandry 
for  which  the  country  is  best  adapted,  that  in  any  region  agri¬ 
culture  can  be  expected  to  advance  with  the  prepress  of  know¬ 
ledge,  or  to  attain  to  the  pitch  of  excellence  of  which,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  advance,  it  may  at  successive  periods  be  capable. 


*  The  Danes  and  Northmen  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 

p.  107. 

f  Alison’s  ‘  History  of  Europe,’  vol.  viii.  p.  45. 
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These  fixed  conditions  being  understood  and  kept  in  view, 
how  clearly  do  they  illustrate  the  special  character  of  our 
^English  Agriculture,  the  stability  of  our  rural  interests,  the 
AiW  of  progress  which  our  practical  husbandry  must  naturally 
follow,  and  the  species  of  fostering  which  rural  economy  ough^ 
at  the  present  crisis,  to  receive.  As  to  how  they  influence  and 
determine  its  special  character,  we  need  add  little  to  what  we 
have  already  incidentally  stated.  The  Kingdom  has,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  naturally  subdivided  itself  into  the  corn-growing,  the 
cattle-rearing,  the  wool-producing,  and  the  mixed  husbandry 
regions.  And  where  the  population  of  a  region  has  originally 
been,  or  by  removals  has  become,  such  as  is  constitutionally  apt 
for  the  work  which  its  special  husbandry  requires,  the  progress 
of  which  the  region  was  capable  has  more  distinctly  kept  pace 
with  the  general  advancement  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  the  light  thrown  by  these  conditions  on  the  stability  of 
our  rural  interests  deserves  a  fuller  illustration.  The  natural 
subdivision,  above  explmned,  gives  a  degree  of  independence 
and  indestructibility  to  our  agricultural  position  which  mere 
com,  or  cattle,  or  sugar,  or  cotton-producing  countiies  can 
never  possess.  We  have  no  predominant  branch  of  husbandry 
which,  over-nding  all  othei%  so  compels  them  to  sympathise 
with  it  that  all  must,  of  necessity,  be  depressed  or  all  in  great 
prosperity  at  the  same  time.  As  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  the 
subdivision  of  its  wealth,  and  the  direction  of  its  energies  to 
many  different  departments  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile 
industry,  have  secured  its  constantly  increasing  population  from 
the  recurrence  of  periods  of  universal  depression  —  so  it  is  with 
our  agricultural  community  as  a  whole.  Scarcely  one-half  of 
our  farmers  depend  for  their  profits  upon  the  price  of  corn. 
Hence  the  com  growers  may  be  sufiering  while  the  rural  in¬ 
terest,  as  a  whole,  continues  to  flourish.  So  the  large  area 
which  depeuds  upon  the  rearing  of  stock  may  be  complaining, 
while  the  com  growers  arc  comparatively  satisfied  and  content. 
Or,  of  the  stock  districts,  one  portion  may  suffer  yearly  loss  by  the 
fall  in  butcher’s  meat  —  arising  from  commercial  depressions  or 
other  causes — while  another  portion,  from  the  high  price  of  dairy 
produce,  or  of  wool,  caused  by  Saxon  or  Australian  influences,  is 
prosperous  and  happy.  And  then,  again,  the  large  region  in 
which  a  mixed  husbwdry  of  com  and  cattle  prevtuls,  partakes 
of  the  prosperity  of  both  the  others  with  little  of  their  adversity. 
The  Imid  being  fitted  to  cither  culture,  is  converted  from  the 
one  husbandry  to  the  other,  as  varying  markets  and  prudent 
management  suggest.  Even  our  uncertain  climate,  which  is  to 
many  only  a  source  of  lamentation  and  regret,  in  reality  aids  in 
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keeping  us  in  the  same  stable  mediocrity.  We  recollect  well 
the  interest  with  which,  some  ten  years  ago,  we  traced  back  the 
long-kept  accounts  of  a  farming  proprietor  in  East  Lothian, 
who,  for  many  successive  seasons,  had  grown  about  100  acres 
each  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats — and  saw  in  the  annual  balance 
sheets  how  the  seasons  and  markets,  which  were  specially 
favourable,  now  to  the  one  and  now  to  the  other  of  these  crops, 
counterbalanced  each  other,  and  left  him  a  steady  and  some¬ 
what  equable  yearly  profit  upon  the  whole.  In  a  similar  happy 
way  is  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  as  a  whole,  temper^ 
and  regulated  by  the  fixed  natural  adjustments  to  which  our 
islands  are  subjected.  The  diversified  character  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  capabilities,  arising  from  these  natural  conditions,  gives 
a  stability  to  our  rural  prosperity  which  only  a  very  rare  con¬ 
currence  of  unhappy  circumstances  can  generally  disturb.  To 
this,  in  a  great  degree,  we  look  for  the  ability  to  maintain  our 
position,  and  }>ermanently  to  compete  in  agricultural  progress 
with  the  other  nations  of  the  globe. 

And  yet  this  very  state  of  things,  upon  which  our  stability 
and  general  prosperity  as  an  agricultund  people  so  much  de~ 
pend,  singululy  enough  supplies  the  materials  for  constant 
agitation,  and  makes  it  easy  at  all  times  to  represent  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  as  in  a  state  of  suffering  or  distress.  Affected 
by  conditions  so  numerous  and  diverse,  it  is  rare  to  find  all 
branches  of  rural  industry  equally  prosperous.  The  same  series 
of  years  which  saw  our  Lothian  friend  fairly  thriving,  and  at 
the  end  of  every  season  drawing  a  satisfactory  return  from  his 
annual  labours  —  the  same  years  witnessed  the  losses  and  rea¬ 
sonable  complaints  of  many  farmers  less  favourably  situated 
than  himself.  One  harvest  brought  disaster  upon  those  who 
depended  on  their  crops  of  wheat  for  the  payment  of  their  rents* 


*  The  non-practical  reader  will  understand  how  great  a  difference 
the  season  may  make  to  the  wheat  grower,  when  we  mention  that  the 
statistical  returns  collected  by  the  Irish  constabulary  show  the  average 
produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland,  in  1848,  to  have  been  less  by  ten  bushels 
an  acre  than  in  1847.  This,  at  5s.  a  bushel,  is  a  difference  to  the 
farmer  of  3/.  an  acre.  Barley  and  oats  are  liable  to  similar  variations. 
And  it  generally  happens  also,  in  our  climate,  that  when  the  crop  is 
small,  the  quality  dso  is  inferior,  and  consequently  the  price  less 
which  it  brings  in  the  market.  The  reader  ought  to  be  informed, 
however,  that  the  Irish  climate  is  more  uncertain  for  wheat  than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  And  we  may  add,  that  besides  being  very 
uncommon  years  in  Ireland  from  the  failure  of  the  potato,  the  un¬ 
usual  nature  of  the  duty  to  the  constabulary  who  collected  the  in¬ 
formation,  renders  the  returns  for  1847  more  open  to  doubt.  The 
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—  another  was  unpropitious  to  the  cultivators  of  barley  soils  — 
while  a  third  threatened  ruin  to  the  higher  land  farmers,  whose 
principal  market  crop  consisted  of  oats.  From  one  or  other  of 
these  subdivisions,  loud  and  well-founded  complaints  might 
yearly  be  heard ;  although,  on  the  whole,  the  national  agricul¬ 
tural  account,  like  the  balance-sheet  of  our  friend,  showed. 
May-day  after  May-day,  a  satisfactory  surplus  on  the  winning 
side.  It  is  an  evil  which  flows  directly  from  the  same  elements, 
which  secure,  on  the  whole,  a  stable  prosperity  to  our  national 
agriculture,  that  the  voice  of  complaint  can  rarely  ever  be 
wholly  hushed  in  our  rural  districts ;  and  that  it  can  seldom  be 
difficult  for  any  party  or  selfish  purpose  to  collect  and  concen¬ 
trate  from  some  quarter  of  the  island  the  united  conscientious 
grumblings  of  many  suffering  farmers.  With  what  caution, 
then,  should  these  complmnts  be  listened  to  as  arguments  for 
any  general  measures  oi‘  relief  —  bow  carefully  should  they  be 
^ted  and  inquired  into  in  connexion  with  the  general  views 
above  explained !  In  the  natural,  as  in  the  moral  providence  of 
God,  partial  evil  is  often  inseparable  from  general  good. 

But  the  kind  of  progress  which  our  husbandry  is  likely  to 
make  is  indicated  —  b  determined,  we  have  Sfud,  and  may  be 
inferred  from  the  same  natural  constants.  That  it  should  make 
prepress,  as  a  whole,  is  a  consequence  of  the  restless  and  ad¬ 
vancing  tendency  of  the  An^lo-^ixon  race.  The  high  prices  of 
the  war-time,  and  the  growing  population  since  the  peace,  have 
stimulated  this  tendency  and  have  encouraged,  by  ready  markets, 
both  the  inclosing  of  new  lands  and  the  more  productive  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  old.  But  the  habits  of  this  population  influenced 
not  less  the  mode  in  which  this  pre^ess  took  place  —  the  kind 
of  produce  which  the  English  farmer  was  uiged,  by  increasing 
demands,  to  raise  —  in  other  words,  the  kind  of  husbandry  he 
was  stimulated  to  extend. 

One  of  the  most  affecting  of  those  incidents  which  Mr.  Alison 
has  quoted  in  illustration  of  the  devoted  fidelity  of  our  Sepoy 
troops  in  India,  is  that  which,  during  their  homeward  march 
from  Tippoo  Soib’s  capital,  befell  the  troops  who  had  been  taken 

Erisoners  along  with  General  Matthews  in  1782,  and  were  de- 
vered  by  the  peace  of  the  following  year.  During  the  return 
march  to  Madras,  Tippoo’s  officers  tried  every  expedient  to 
induce  the  Sepoys  to  forsake  the  Company’s  service ;  yet  *  not 
*  only  did  they  all  remain  true  to  their  colours,  but  they  swam 
*  the  tanks  and  rivers  by  which  they  were  separated  from  the 

average  produce  of  wheat  in  Ireland  in  that  year  is  stated  to  have 
been  31^  bushels  per  imperial  acre. 


1S52.  Animal  and  Com  Produce,  Consumption  of. 
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*  officers  during  the  night,  bringing  them  all  they  could  save 
‘  from  their  little  pittance ;  **  for  we,”  said  they,  “  can  live  on 
<  “any  thing,  but  you  require  beef  and  muttoiu”'*  The  national 
habits  thus  nicely  appreciated  and  delicately  ministered  to  by  our 
Indian  fellow  subjects,  are  the  same  which  have  been  specially 
influential  upon  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  England. 

We  have  seen  that  one  large  di virion  of  the  island  is  espe> 
dally  adapted  to  stock  farming,  and  another  large  division  to 
stock  or  corn  indifferently.  Now  the  habits  of  the  English 
people  especially  incline  them  to  the  consumption  of  animal 
food ;  and  it  t^pears  that  the  middle  classes  and  all  above  them 
pay  to  the  farmer  about  three  times  as  much  for  aninud  food 
nu^  by  him  as  they  do  for  the  corn  they  buy  of  him  to  make 
their  breadf  Thus  it  is  probable  that  at  sil  periods  of  our 

*  Alisons  ‘  History  of  Europe,*  vol.  x.  p.  371.  Hume  mentions  an 
appeal  by  a  British  general  to  his  soldiers  in  the  Spanish  war  grounded 
on  the  same  national  difference  of  diet.  Of  the  English  in  India  an 
Asiatic  Writer  might  speak  as  Caesar  did  of  the  Suevi :  —  ‘  Suevorum 
‘  gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicosissima  Grermanorum  omnium.  .  .  . 

*  neque  multum  frumento,  sed  maximum  partem  lacte  atque  pecore 

*  vivunt*  (De  Bello  Gallico.)  The  Suevi  lived  on  the  Oder  and  in 
the  modem  Brandenburg. 

f  In  proof  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  instances  of  the  pro* 
portionate  amounts  paid  for  meat,  butter,  and  milk,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  for  bread  en  the  other ;  the  first  two  of  which  are  given  by  Mr. 
Caird,  the  rest  from  our  own  experience : — 

Meat,  Bread 
batter,  and 
and  milk,  floor. 

1.  In  a  family  of  18,  of  whom  10  were  servants  -  8^  to  1 

2.  In  a  large  establishment  of  646  males,  chiefly  ^ 

boys  —  potatoes  being  included  with  meat  -  2^  to  1 

3.  Ekiglish  family  of  4,  of  whom  2  were  servants ; 

bread  baked  at  home  •  •  -  -  4  to  1 

4.  Scotch  family  of  4,  of  whom  2  were  servants ; 

bread  bought  at  bakers  •  -  •  3  to  1 

5.  English  Poor-law  Union  House,  total  cost  of 

provisions  per  head  Is.  10<2.  per  week  -  1^  to  1 

Including  potatoes  and  peas  with  meat  -  -  1^  to  1 

6.  English  County  Jail,  (no  milk,  cheese,  or  butter 

used,  total  cost  of  provisions  per  head  1«.  5^ 

per  week)  -  -  -  -  -lto5 

Ditto,  including  potatoes  with  meat  •  •  1  to  21- 

Workhouses  and  jails,  and  probably  many  of  the  humbler  classes, 
form  an  exception  to  the  proportion  stated  in  the  text.  Against 
barley  and  other  com  consumed  in  families,  we  set  the  crop  of  wool 
and  the  tallow  consumed  in  candles,  soap,  &c. 
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history  as  a  great  kingdom,  the  pecuniary  prosperity  of  English 
landowners  has  been  dependent  quite  as  much  upon  the  price  of 
animal  produce  as  upon  the  price  of  com.  And  this  proportionate 
dependence  has  been  constantly  increasing  with  the  increasing 
numbers  and  wealth  of  the  population,  especially  since  the 
peace.  For  at  no  time  since  the  peace  has  the  market  for  home¬ 
grown  com  been  beyond  the  influence  of  importations  from 
abroad,  while  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  supply  of 
foreign  grain  has  almost  regulated  its  price  in  the  English 
markets.  On  the  other  hand,  the  butcher's  meat  and  dairy  pro¬ 
duce  of  foreign  countries  have  interfered  but  little  with  the 
growth  of  our  English  fields — so  that  a  sustained  encourage¬ 
ment  has  been  long  given  to  stock  and  dairy  husbandry,  and  a 
premium  held  out  to  the  diversion  of  land  from  the  growth  of 
com  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  meat,  cheese  and  wool.  So  great 
is  this  premium  at  the  present  moment,  that  while  the  same 
amount  of  com  drawn  from  the  wheat  lands  of  the  east  country 
will  bring  in  the  market  about  the  same  price  it  did  eighty 
years  ago,  an  amount  of  dairy  produce  drawn  from  the  sAff  clays 
of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire,  which  wonld  then  sell  for  100/.,  is 
now  worth  200/.  And  the  same  is  tme  to  nearly  an  equal  extent 
of  meat,  wool,  and  butter — so  that  supposing  all  improvement  in 
both  com  and  dairy  land  to  have  meanwhile  stood  still,  the  pro¬ 
portionate  profit  of  cultivating  the  one  in  comparison  with  the 
other  must  have  greatly  increai^. 

The  eflects  of  this  encouragement  to  proceed  in  the  special 
■direction  of  stock  instead  of  com  husbandry,  as  far  ns  the  natural 
constants  —  geographical,  physical,  geological,  and  anthropolo¬ 
gical —  would  admit,  has  been  very  striking,  not  only  on  the 
methods  of  culture  which  have  gradually  established  themselves, 
but  upon  the  influence  exerci^  by  recent  legislation  on  the 
i^iculture  of  the  Kingdom  as  a  whole,  and  upon  the  rents  of  land 
both  absolute  and  comparative.'  As  to  the  methods  of  culture, 
the  production  of  more  manure,  which  is  the  natural  consequence 
of  keeping  more  stock,  has  enriched  and  rendered  more  produc¬ 
tive  the  com  land  to  which  it  has  been  applied ;  and  by  thus 
showing  the  value  of  manure  to  many  who  previously  neglected 
it,  has  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  and  steps  to  be  tsdeen  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  supplies  from  beyond  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  the  farm.  How  tliese  have  led  to  the  collection  and 
importation  of  vast  quantities  of  bones,  to  the  establishment  of 
numerous  manufactories  of  artificial  manures,  to  the  transport 
of  whole  hills  of  guano  from  the  remotest  shores  and  islands, 
&C.  &c.,  is  familiar  to  every  one. 

Upon  the  legislative  measures  again  —  of  which,  in  reference 
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to  agriculture,  the  most  contested  have  'been  those  affecting 
the  Com  Laws  —  the  influence  of  this  gradual  change  in  the 
form  of  husbandry  has  been  to  limit  the  seriously  injurious  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  repeal  of  duty  to  a  comparatively  snoall  proportion  of 
the  entire  value  of  our  farming  produce ;  to  a  zone  also  of 
peculiarly  dry  land,  less  visited  by  rain,  and  upon  which  com 
must  always  be  the  largest  and,  probably,  most  profitable  crop. 
And,  lastly,  its  influence  upon  the  comparative  acreable  ren^ 
in  the  different  regions  we  have  spoken  of,  has  been  both  great 
and  striking.  Thus  the  average  rent  per  acre  of  cultivated 
land  in  England,  as  estimated  by  Mr.  Young  in  1770,  and  by 
Mr.  Caird  in  1850,  was  as  follows :  — 

s.  d. 

•  Of  26  counties  in  1770  (Young)  -  -  -  13  4 

Same  26  counties  in  1850  (Caird)  -  -  -  26  10 

Of  32  counties  in  1850  (Caird)  -  -  -  27,  2  > 

Showing,  as  far  as  these  accounts  are  to  be  relied  upon,  that 
the  average  rental  of  the  kingdom,  as  a  whole,  has  doubled 
within  the  last  eighty  years.  But  between  the  rents  of  the 
eastern  and  western  of  the  thirty-two  counties  referred  to 
above,  Mr.  Caird  estimates  the  difference  to  be  as  follows :  — 

Rent  in 
1851. 

s.  d. 

Eastern  and  Southern — 14  corn-growing  counties  -  23  8 
Midland  and  Western  — 16  grazing,  green  crop,  and 
dairy  counties  -  •  -  -  -31.5. 

Difference  -  -  -  -  -79. 


According  to  which  numbers,  while  the  one  division  has  risen 
10«.  4d.  the  other  has  risen  18«.  Id.  above  the  average  of  1770. 
Thus  the  landlords  have  benefited,  independent  of  all  spon¬ 
taneous  improvements,  through  the  influence  solely  of  what  we 
have  called  natural  constants,  much  more  largely  on  the  western . 
than  on  the  eastern  half  of  England.  But  between  the  com¬ 
parative  fortunes  of  the  tenantry  on  the  two  divisions  of  the  island 
there  has  been  a  still  greater  diversity.  For  while  the  value  of 
the  staple  produce,  supposing  it  only  the  same  in  quantity  as  in 
1770,  has,  as  we  have  ^ready  said,  doubled  in  market  value  to  the 
western  farmers,  the  price  of  corn,  the  staple  crop  of  the  eastern 
farmer,  is  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1852  as  it  was  e^hty 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  living  all  improvement  on  either 
side  out  of  the  question,  the  money  return  from  the  stock  farms 
has  been  doubl^  at  a  cost  of  18s.  Id.  of  increased  rent,  while 
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from  the  corn  fartue  the  returns  are  still  the  same  in  value,  and 
yet  the  rent  upon  them  has  been  raised  by  10«.  4d.  an  acre.* 

And  looking  at  the  future  of  our  English  husbandry,  the 
same  natural  prepress  will  go  on.  Year  by  year  the  mixed 
husbandry  of  com  and  cattle  will  usurp  the  place  of  the  mere 
growing  of  corn.  The  feeding  of  stock  will  extend  itself  east¬ 
ward  and  southward,  as  far  as  natural  conditions  permit,  so  as  to 
give  a  greater  share  of  the  more  profitable  husbandry  to  the  now 
leas  fortunate  counties,  till  something  like  an  equality  be  arrived 
at  between  the  profits  of  the  two  cultures.  this  will 

come  about  the  sooner  should  there  be  either  a  rise  in  the  price 
qS  com  from  deficiency  in  the  supply,  or  a  fall  in  that  of  animal 
produce  from  too  rapid  an  increase  of  production.  The  high 
prices  which,  while  we  write,  are  being  raised  for  young  stock 
in  the  Irish  markets,  are  a  consequence,  we  believe,  of  this 
effort  towards  an  equalisation. 

We  have  not  been  anxious  to  criticise  the  statistical  averages 
above  made  use  of.  It  was  unnecessary  to  our  immediate 
object  of  illustrating  the  effect  which  natural  constants  exercise 
over  our  national  agriculture,  and  of  showing  how  a  familiarity 
with  these  enables  us  to  comprehend  the  general  scope  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  any  agricultural  epoch ; — how  it  enables  us  also  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  influence  of  thb  tendency  upon  the  details  of  the  art 
itself,  as  well  as  upon  the  many  social  interests  which  connect 
themselves  with  it  while  in  a  state  of  transition ;  and  even  to 
pedict  its  future,  and  the.  influence  which  this  or  that  measure 
IS  likely  to  exercise  in  rendering  that  future  prosperous.  But 
we  are  sufficiently  alive  to  the  looseness  of  the  so-called  statis¬ 
tical  tables  of  rents  and  produce  with  which  Mr.  Caird  and  even 
Arthur  Young  has  favoured  us.  They  are,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  random  guesses,  and  show  more  clearly  than  almost  any 
thing  else,  the  necessity  of  public  steps  towards  obtuning  agri¬ 
cultural  data  on  which  safe  opinions  and  reasonings  may  be  based, 
and  by  which  the  pmdence  of  proposed  legislative  measures  may 
be  examined  and  tried. f  We  must  hope  in  that  case,  however. 


*  We  do  not  stop  here  to  inquire  how  far  successive  improvements 
have,  during  this  long  period  been  interfering  to  prevent  the  actual 
condition  of  the  corn  grower  from  being  really  worse  now  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Arthur  Young.  This  is  briefly  considered  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  page. 

f  We  give  a  angle  fact  from  each  of  these  writers  in  justification 
of  our  strong  language.  1.  Arthur  Young  estimated  the  produce  of 
oam  of  all  kinds  in  England  in  1770  at  two  millions  of  quarters  more 
than,  after  all  our  improvements,  the  best  authorities  do  in  1852 1 
And,  2.  Mr.  Caird  states  the  average  produce  of  wheat  in  North¬ 
umberland  to  be  now  thirty  bushels  qp  acre,  while  the  Farmers  Club, 
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that  oar  official  statistics  will  be  more  carefully  watched,  than 
those  of  France  have  been,  according  to  M.  Fayet,  in  his  Obser¬ 
vations  sur  la  Statistique  IntellectueUe  et  Morale  de  la  France. 

How  very  glaring  the  want  even  of  the  most  elementary 
statistical  knowledge  upon  i^cultund  matters  in  this  country 
is,  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  an  interesting  dispute  which  has 
recently  occupied  a  place  in  our  leading  joumab.  The  present 
Solicitor-Greneral  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  substance,  while 
addressing  the  electors  of  Harwich,  that  *  though  three  millions 

*  of  quarters  of  com  may  have  been  import^  in  1850  above 

*  former  years,  this  had  not  necessarily  pven  more  bread  to  the 

*  working  classes,  since  three  millions  less  had  been  groson  at 

*  home*  Now  though  probably  not  a  single  individual  at  all 
conversant  with  British  agriculture  would  attach  importance  to 
this  statement,  yet  there  exist  in  reality  no  data  by  which  it 
can  be  conclusively  shown  to  be  ffilse.  We  have  little  more 
than  counter-assertions  to  place  against  one  another ;  while  by 
an.  amusing  jiggle  with  the  English  com  inspectors’  returns 
and  those  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  Mr.  George  Young  has  con¬ 
trived  to  give  a  show  of  probability  to  the  Solicitor-General’s 
statement  Colonel  Torrens  has  the  discretion  to  speak  only  in 
generals  of  the  *  calamitous  collapse’  of  agriculture ;  but  admits 
that  there  are  no  data  by  which  the  ‘rapid  contraction’  of  cul¬ 
tivation  can  be  measured.  With  a  similar  atmosphere  of  vague 
uncertainty  almost  every  agricultural  question  is  more  or  less 
surrounded,  and  to  this  vagueness  a  very  large  number  of  the 
differences  of  opinion,  out  of  which  parliamentary  and  other 
discussions  arise,  may  be  distinctly  traced. 

'  We  have  thus  imperfectly  illustrated  the  kind  and  quality  of 
information  in  regai^  to  our  national  agriculture  which  may  be 
derived,  on  the  one  hand,  from  personal  surveys,  even  of  single 
counties ;  and,  on  the  other,  from  a  familiarity  with  the  kind 
and  extent  of  influence  which  physical  and  other  constantly 
operating  natural  conditions  are  continually  exercising  upon  the 
state  of  our  agriculture  and  the  proceedings  of  our  farmers. 
A  host  of  separate  topics  now  rise  before  us,  to  which,  in  the 
present  antation  of  ibe  agricultural  body,  we  could  willingly 
advert.  But  we  have  already  exceeded  the  limits  we  had 
assigned  to  ourselves,  and  shall  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly 
advert  only  to  two  points. 


of  I#wcastle-on-Tyne,  have  since  given  it  as  their  maturely  considered 
opinion  that  the  true  average  lies*  somewhere  near  eighteen,  but  does 
not  exceed  twenty-two  bushels  1  What  opinions  may  we  not  advance 
and  support  if  we  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  at  pleasure  data  so  different 
as  these  ? 
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First.  The  question  of  rent  is  one  which  has  given  much 
trouble  to  political  economists  as  w’ell  as  to  landlords  and 
tenants.  Its  amount,  as  Mr.  Curd’s  letters  show,  is  frequently 
determined  by  local,  personal,  arbitrary,  and  even  whimsical, 
circumstances,  not  less  than  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate,  the  amount  of  the  crops,  and  the  facility  of  access  to 
markets.  We  have  already  seen  that,  with  the  general  progress 
of  the  country,  the  average  rental  of  land  has  been  doubled, 
and  that  the  interference  of  natural  causes  has  caused  this 
increase  to  be  much  greater  on  stock  than  on  corn-growing 
land.  But  the  influence  of  special  improvements  upon  the 
rental  has  not  been  illustrated  by  any  thing  we  have  sud,  and 
this  point  we  are  anxious  to  bring  out  as  worthy  at  the  present 
moment  of  especial  consideration,  from  both  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  land  By  way  of  making  this  relation  as  distinct 
as  possible,  we  shall  take  the  practical  case  of  a  mixed  com-and- 
cattle  husbandry  farm,  such  as  occur  in  numbers  in  Norfolk, 
Bedford,  and  others  of  our  Eastern  counties;  and  we  shall 
suppose  it  to  be  situated  in  either  of  the  two  counties  we  have 
named  The  average  rental  in  these  two  counties  in  1770  was 
nearly  the  same,  and  they  are  nearly  alike  now.  Thus  they 
were  respectively  in 

1770.  Young.  1851.  Csird. 

Bedford  -  -  -  12  0  per  acre  25  6 

Norfolk  -  -  -  11  6  „  25  0 


Average  of  the  two  -  1 1  9  25  3 

Suppose  a  farm  of  the  average  quality  of  these  counties  to 
have  b^n  paying  the  average  rent  of  1 1 «.  9d.  per  acre  in  Young’s 
time,  then  among  improvements  which  have  been  since  intro¬ 
duced,  and  to  which  an  ascertained  gain  or  saving  per  acre  can 
be  assigned,  we  may  particularise  the  following :  — 

s.  d. 

1.  .  Steam  threshing,  and  other  bam  machinery,  as  on  Mr. 

Thomas’s  farm,  Lidlington,  Beds.,  and  estimated  by  him 
at  a  saving  per  acre  of*-  -  -  -  -58 

2.  Meat  saved  in  sending  stock  to  London  market  by  rail,  in¬ 

stead  of  driving  them,  as  by  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Castle  Acre, 
Norfolk,  and  estimated  by  him  at  per  acre  f  -  -  8  0 

3.  Saving  of  grain  left  in  the  straw  when  hand  threshed, 

estimated  by  Mr.  Brown  at  -^({th.  Take  this  at  half-a- 
bushel  of  wheat  for  each  acre,  or  say  -  -  -  2  0 

4.  Lighter  ploughs,  use  of  cultivators,  and  other  improved  im-  * 

plements,  a  saving  of-*-  -  -  -20 


Caird,  p.  449. 


t  Ibid.  p.  169. 
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5.  More  ready  access  to  markets  for  heavy  produce,  as  for  t.  d. 

potatoes,  &c.  from  Bedford,  and  cheaper  transport  for  com 
— and  for  manure,  guano,  oilcake,  lime,  he.  from  market, 
a  saving  of  say  -  -  -  -  -  -40 

(To  a  dairy  farm  this  item  would  be  much  lai^er  from  the 
facility  of  sending  milk  and  butter  to  distances  even  of 
sixty  miles  or  more.) 

6.  Thorough  drainage  of  say  one-fifth  only  of  the  farm,  im¬ 

proving  it  5$.  an  acre  at  least  in  productiveness  and  in 
ease  of  working  —  on  each  acre  -  -  -  -10 

7.  Gain  from  use  of  guano,  bones  in  various  forms,  nitrate  of 

soda,  &c.,  all  introduced  within  this  period* * * §  -  -  5  0 

8.  Saving  of  seed  on  higher  farmed  land,  in  horse  and  other 

food  by .  preparing,  steaming,  sprouting  the  barley, 
chopping  the  straw,  &c.,  and  in  the  selection  of  better 
breeds  of  stock  f,  say  -  -  -  -  -20 

In  feeding  farm  horses  alone,  savings  have  in  many  instances 
been  recently  introduced,  which  are  alone  equal  to  2s. 
an  acre  on  arable  land.|  While  by  the  growth  of 
Italian  rye  grass,  in  others,  the  quantity  of  cattle  on 
the  same  occupation  has  been  doubled.  §  —  ■ .  ■ 

30  2 


To  list  we  might  have  added  many  other  particulars  — 
game  and  hedgerow  timber,  for  example,  from  which  many  com 
fanners  have  been  wholly  or  partially  relieved,  the  gmn  from 
better  rotations,  &c.  —  and  we  might  safely  have  estimated  at  a 
higher  sum  each  of  those  items  in  regard  to  which  we  have  exer- 
ci^  our  own  judgment.  But  suppose  these  improvements  and 
savings,  only,  to  have  been  introduced  upon  our  average  farm 
rented  at  1  Is.  9d.,  and  supposing  only  half  the  saving  or  proJiM 
to  have  gone  to  the  landlord,  the  rent  should  now  have  been  — 

s.  d. 

Rent  in  1770 .  11  9 

One-half  savings  and  profit  on  improvements  -  15  1 

- 

26  10 

But  the  real  rental  now  is  -  -  -  25  3 


Being  a  difference  in  the  tenant’s  favour  of  only  -  1  7 


*  See,  inter  alia,  Caird,  p.  167. ;  Johnston's  ‘  Elements  of  Agricul- 
‘  tural  Chemistry  and  G^logy,’  5th  edition,  p.  185. ;  and  the  *  Ex* 
*  perimental  Agriculture,’  of  the  same  author,  passim. 

t  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  clxxx.,  pp.  439,  440. 

X  Caird,  p.  345. 

§  Raynbird,  p.  47. 
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This  statement  shows  us  that  improvement  in  the  means  and 
methods  of  the  farmer  lies  at  the  verj  foundation  of,  is,  in 
fact,  the  very  source  and  substance  of,  aU  permanent  increase  of 
rent  from  land ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  immediate  interest 
of  all  proprietors  of  land  to  promote  such  improvement  But  it 
goes  farmer,  and  shows  still  more.  Besides  the  savings  and 
gains  above  described,  the  farmer,  in  all  pails  of  the  kingdom, 
has  bad  his  returns  greatly  increa^  by  the  rise  in  price  which 
has  taken  place  in  farm  produce  during  the  eighty  years  we  are 
considering.  In  stock  and  dairy  pr(^uce,  as  we  ^ve  already 
seen,  this  rise  has  doubled  his  returns.  And  though  in  the  corn- 
growing  districts  less  of  snch  increased  returns  has  fonnd  its 
way  into  the  farmers’  pockets,  yet  a  judicious  mixed  husbandry 
of  stock  and  com  has  long  been  the  pride  and  proBt  of  both  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Bedford,  the  counties  from  which  our  examples  are  taken. 
In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  full  half  of  his  supposed  savings 
and  gains  from  improvements,  the  farmer  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  all  the  increased  returns  which  have  been  derived 
&om  the  rise  in  the  price  of  produce.  It  follows,  from  this  fact, 
that  had  there  been  no  rise  in  the  price  of  produce,  the  tenantry 
must  have  retfuned  to  themselves  more  than  one-half  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  benefits  from  improvements ;  in  other  words,  the  rents 
would  never  have  risen  to  their  present  average  height.  We 
say  the  tenantry  must  have  retmned  more,  berause,  otherwise 
they  could  neither  have  accumulated  the  capital  by  which  the 
improvements  have  been  effected,  nor  have  b^n  able  to  procure 
those  additional  comforts  which  the  prepress  of  society  has  made 
necessary  to  the  happy  existence  of  the  tenantry,  not  less  than 
of  the  landlords  of  1851  compared  with  those  of  177(X  Not 
only,  therefore,  has  practical  improvement  been  the  cause  of' the 
rise  of  rent,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  rents  is  only 
compatible  with  the  continuance  of- progressive  improvement, 
and  especially  of  improvement  in  that  line  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  higher  priced  animal  food  of  all  kinds,  which  the 
advocates  of  high  farming  are  on  every  hand  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  rural  community. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire,  in  the 
light  of  the  alMve  remarks,  how  it  comes  that  during  all  this  long 
period  of  improvement  the  average  rental  of  Surrey  has  only 
risen  3i.  3d.  (from  15«.  9d.  to  18«.  6d.),  while  in  Durham  it  has 
actually  fallen  3s.  (from  2 Is.  to  17s.)  an  acre  ?  < 

Second.  The  question  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  — 
in  another  form,  what  can  be  done  to  better  the  condition  that 
portion  of  the  farming  body  which  has  suffered  most  from  the 
'  recent  fall  in  the  price  of  com — is  one  which  for  the  moment  has 
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re>aoquired  a  factitious  importance  from  the  accession  to  office 
of  a  nominally  Protectionist  Administration.  The  tenor  of  the 
present  Article  is  to  show  that  the  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws  in 
reality  affects  only  a  fraction  either  of  the  surface  of  the  three 
kii^oms  or  of  its  agricultural  produce  in  money  value  and 
that  a  natural  tendency  to  the  production  of  animal  food  is 
in  operation,  through  which,  if  undisturbed,  matters  will  by  and 
by  be  enabled  in  a  great  measure  to  adjust  themselves  again. 
There  are,  however,  many  minor  points — such  as  those  indicated 
by  the  grumblings  we  met  with  m  Suffolk — which  the  L^isla- 
ture,  the  proprietors  and  tenantry  together,  the  special  friends  of 
agricultuj^  improvement,  or  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  may 
by  degrees  effect,  and  which  may  materially  aid  in  promoting 
comfort  and  contentment  in  rural  quarters.  We  merely  enu¬ 
merate  a  few  of  these,  by  way  of  hints  to  persons  who  are 
desirous  of  doing  something  which  holds  out  a  promise  of  real 
and  intelligible  good.  Among  the  n^ative  proceedings  of  the 
L^slature  we  place,  first,  the  cessation  of  all  future  intermed¬ 
dling  with  the  trade  in  com  or  other  agricultural  produce  of 
native  growth.  As  to  what  they  may  positively  do  or  facilitate 
Mr.  Ciurd  recommends :  — 

1.  The  cheapening  and  facilitating  the  transfer  of  land. 

2.  The  sale  of  overburdened  estates  (power  to  sell). 

3.  The  encouragement  of  leases  with  liberal  covenants. 

4.  An  alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement. 

5.  The  collection  of  agricultural  statistics.  ‘  '  t 

To  these  we  add :  — 

6.  Further  advances  of  public  money  for  land  drainage,  and  other 
improvements. 

7.  Alteration  of  the  law  of  distress  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
as  well  as  of  the  law  of  settlement  for  that  of  the  labourer. 

8.  Promotion  of  further  extension,  in  the  rural  districts,  of  easy 
means  of  intercourse  by  roads  and  railways. 

9.  A  reconsideration  of  the  game  laws,  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  social  disadvantages  which  the  preservation  (ff  game  now 
engenders. 

Then,  acting  either  singly  or  conjointly,  landlords  and  tenants 
may  of  themselves  introduce  profitable  ameliorations ;  as  to, 

1.  The  introduction  of  a  leasehold  tenure  and  an  adjustment  of 
the  allowances  to  retiring  tenants. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  fields  and  the  improvement  of  hedge¬ 
rows,  the  introduction  of  better  rotations — of  threshing  machines, 
reapers*,  and  other  improved  implements  —  of  cheaper  modes  of 


*  The  experience  of  Mr.  Bell,  the  brother  of  the  inventor,  is  that 
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working  and  preparing  the  land  —  and  of  a  more  liberal  system 
of  manuring. 

3.  Extending  the  growth  of  flax,  chicory,  and  even  of  the 
sugar  beet  in  favourable  localities. 

As  to  the  advancement  of  the  purely  scientific  part  of  agri¬ 
culture,  we  might  recommend  the  prosecution  of  scientific  expe¬ 
riments  in  the  field — the  preparation  of  surface  or  drift  maps  of 
the  kingdom  for  the  spedal  use  of  practical  agriculture — and  the 
enlargement  of  the  means  of  agricultural  education.  But  each 
of  the  former  two  would  require  a  special  illustration,  of  which 
our  space  does  not  admit ;  while,  that  the  question  of  agricultural 
education  has  in  it,  as  regards  English  agriculture,  a  remarkable 
speciality  is  proved  by  the  fact, — that  with  the  smallest  organi¬ 
sation  for  public  instruction  in  knowledge  bearing  upon  it. 
Great  Britiun  has  obtained  in  the  improvement  and  practice 
of  this  art  the  very  highest  place.  We  leave  these  topics, 
therefore,  for  future  consideration. 


Art.  VIII. — Lives  of  the  Friends  and  Contemporaries  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Clarendon.  Illustrative  of  Portraits  in  his  Gal¬ 
lery.  By  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  3  vols.  8vo.  London: 
1852. 

the  29th  of  November,  1667,  Evelyn  of  the  Sylva  went 
to  visit  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  in  Piccadilly  :  *  I  found 

*  him  in  his  garden  at  his  new-built  palace,  sitting  in  his  gout- 

*  wheel  chair,  and  seeing  the  gates  setting  up  towards  the  north 

*  and  the  fields.  He  looked  and  spake  very  disconsolately. 

*  After  some  while  deploring  his  condition  to  me,  I  took  my 

*  leave.  Next  morning  I  heard  he  was  gone.’  He  was,  indeed, 
gone  for  the  last  time,  leaving  his  scarcely  finished  palace,  and 
saw  that  splendid  building,  the  very  joy  of  his  heart,  no  more ; 
—the  finest  piece  of  domestic  architecture,  in  Evelyn’s  opinion, 
which  had  been  nused  in  England,  and  far  surpassing  Audley 
End,  with  which  he  compares  it; — in  the  simpler  language  of 
Pepys’s  cockney  admiration,  *  a  most  beautiful  house,  and  most 

*  strongly  built  in  every  respect ;  and  as  if  it  had,  as  it  hath, 

*  the  Chancellor  for  its  master.’  Twelve  months  afterwards 
Evelyn  dined  there  with  Clarendon’s  son.  Lord  Combury,  and 
took  especial  note  of  the  grand  ornament  of  the  place,  *  the  pic- 


the  use  of  the  reaper,  in  the  Carse  of  Growrie,  gives  a  saving  of  3<.  Gd. 
upon  every  acre  in  corn. 
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*  tures  of  most  of  our  ancient  and  modem  u’its,  poets,  philo- 

*  sophers,  and  learned  Englishmen  ;  which  collection  of  the 

*  Chancellor's  1  much  commended,  and  gave  his  Lordship  a 

*  catalogue  of  more  to  be  added.’ 

The  forming  of  this  famous  portrait-gallery  had  been  one  of 
the  Chancellor’s  magnificent  passions.  It  was  a  pursuit  which 
suited  his  historical  imagination,  —  the  *  anthrojwlogous  ’  turn  of 
his  mind,  as  his  Oxford  constituents  might  have  called  it ;  his 
fondness  for  dwelling  on  individual  characters,  and  bodying  them 
forth  in  classical  delineations ;  his  strong  sympathy  with  all  that 
was  noble,  chivalrous,  and  distinguished.  It  must  have  cost 
him  a  sad  pang  to  quit  it ;  and  we  can  conceive  the  disgraced 
statesman  echoing  the  bitter  regrets  of  his  old  acquaintance, 
Mazarin,  when  summoned  six  years  before  to  a  still  heavier 
parting :  ‘  Ah  mes  tableaux,  mes  chers  tableaux,  que  j’aime  tant 
‘  .  et  qui  m’ont  tant  coute !’ 

It  is  alleged,  however,  that  the  taste  for  these  expensive 
luxuries  was  not  quite  so  extravagant  in  Clarendon  as  an 
humbler  collector  might  find  it.  Though  a  French  marshal  of 
Kapoleon  could  undoubtedly  cover  his  walls  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  an  English  Chancellor  even  under  the  Stuarts,  still  it  has 
been  whispered,  that  w’hen  Hyde  held  the  seals  the  days  of  Bacon 
were  not  so  far  gone  by  as  to  have  rendered  the  comfortable 
practice  of  propitiating  the  dispenser  of  justice  and  patronage 
by  donations  wholly  obsolete.  ‘  That  picture  saved  an  honest 
‘  man’s  life,’  observed  Soult  to  a  visitor,  pointing  out  a  ‘  gem.’ 
‘Yes,’  whispered  his  aide-de-camp,  ‘  Soult  threatened  to  shoot 
^  its  owner,  but  let  him  off  in  consideration  of  the  picture.* 
Possibly,  it  is  hinted,  there  may  still  have  been  suitors,  in  Lord 
Clarendon’s  time,  simple  enough  to  imagine  that  they  could 
procure  a  place,  or  even  save  an  estate,  by  a  similar  sacrifice. 
We  are  treading  here  on  delicate  ground:  for  such  is  the 
proud  attachment  of  members  of  English  families  to  names  pos¬ 
sessing  for  them  hereditary  or  even  party  interest,  that  the  fair 
fame  of  a  great  man  of  two  centuries  ago  may  be  still  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  earnest  and  even  irritating  debate.  The  late  Lord 
Dover  excited  considerable  scandal  by  the  paradoxical  onslaught 
which  it  pleased  him  to  make  some  years  ago,  in  his  ‘  Historical 

*  Inquiries,’  on  that  of  Chancellor  Clarendon.  In  reference  to 
this  matter  of  the  pictures.  Lord  Dover  brought  forward  as  part 
of  his  indictment  the  allegations  of  Lord  Dartmouth  :  one  whose 
accusations  no  man  ought  to  repeat  without  fully  warning  the 
reader  of  the  character  of  their  author :  *  one  whose  splenetic 
‘  humour,’  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  makes  him  no  good  witness  against 

*  any  one.’  This  unmerciful  scandal-monger  says  that  Lord 
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Clarendon  *  undertook  the  protection  of  those  who  had  plundered 
‘  and  sequestrated  the  others;  which  he  very  artfully  contrived,  by 

*  making  the  King  believe  it  was  necessary  for  his  own  ease  and 
‘  quiet  to  make  his  enemies  his  friends ;  upon  which  he  brought 

*  in  most  of  those  who  had  been  the  main  instruments  and  pro- 

*  moters  of  the  late  troubles,  who  were  not  wanting  in  their 

*  acknowledgments  in  the  manner  he  expected :  which  produced 

*  the  great  house  in  Piccadilly,  furnished  chiefly  with  cavaliers^ 
‘  goods  brought  thither  for  peace-olFerings,  which  the  right  own- 

*  ers  durst  not  claim  when  they  came  into  possession.*  Agtunst 
this  lil)el  Lady  Theresa  Lewis  resolutely  defends  her  eminent 
ancestor :  and  less  partial  critics  will  probably  pronounce  it  a 
gross  invention  of  the  profligate  set  who  procured  his  disgrace : 
men,  whose  common  preface  to  an  impudent  piece  of  begging  was 
to  lay  the  ruin  brought  on  them  by  their  own  debaucheries  at 
the  door  of  the  Roundheads  and  their  protector  Clarendon.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  her  Ladyship’s  plea  altogether  negatives  the 
minor  offence  of  taking  an  occasional  present.  Indeed,  she  can¬ 
didly  quotes  the  language  of  Evelyn,  who  loved  the  Chancellor, 
his  memory,  and  uis  gallery  very  dearly,  but  who  confirms  on  this 
point  the  popular  belief :  —  ‘  When  Lord  Clarendon’s  design  of 
‘  making  this  collection  was  known,’  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Pepys, 
‘  everybody  who  had  any  of  the  portraits,  or  could  purchase  them 
‘  at  any  price,  strove  to  make  their  court  by  presenting  them.  By 

*  this  means  he  got  many  excellent  pieces  of  Vandyke,  and  other 

*  originals  by  Lely  and  other  the  best  modem  masters.’  None 
of  the  heavier  charges  of  corruption,  profusely  vented  against 
Clarendon,  have  ever  been  brought  home  to  him:  but  tout 
homme  est  homme,  and  a  collector  most  of  all;  and  we  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  Evelyn  gives  the  real  origin  of  one  portion 
of  Clarendon’s  pictorial  wealth,  though  Lady  Theresa,  with  very 
great  truth,  su^ests  that  of  another. 

‘  There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  facility  with 
which  the  Chancellor  and  many  other  collectors  of  the  period  may 
have  become  possessed  of  portraits  that  had  once  been  prized  and 
cherished  by  their  original  owners.  The  Royalists  were  not  the  only 
sufferers  during  the  civil  wars.  Many  houses  were  pillaged  on  each 
side,  and  large  collections  of  pictures  were  thrown  into  the  market 
both  by  plunder  and  by  the  necessity  for  money.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  lived  fur  a  time  on  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of 
his  father’s  gallery.’  •  ^ 

Lady  Theresa  might  also  have  specified  Lord  Arundel’s, 
which  perhaps  was  greater  stilL  But  that  of  Charles  himself 
furnished  the  greatest  windfalls  of  alL  His  various  collections 
comprised,  according  to  Mrs.  Jameson,  not  less  than  1387 
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pictures,  of  which  the  catal(^ue  is  preserved ;  but  numbers 
more  were  wasted  in  the  confusion  as  unregarded  trifles,  — 

fiven  away,  among  other  things,  to  the  King’s  old  servants 
y  way  of  arrears  of  wages;  as  appears  from  the  statement 
of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  also  quoted  by  Lady  Theresa,  that  her 
husband  paid  no  less  than  2000/.  to  some  of  these  people  for 
pictures,  and  ‘  bought  such  good  pennyworths,  that  they  were 
‘  valued  at  much  more  than  they  cost.’  That  heroic  lady  seldom 
provokes  a  smile ;  but  we  cannot  help  being  a  little  amused 
at  her  indignation  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  after  the  Res¬ 
toration,  reclaimed  the  aforesaid  pictures,  ‘  in  spite  of  the  Act 
‘  of  Oblivion,’  forgetting  on  the  other  hand  himself  to  repay  the 
Colonel  the  cash  which  the  latter  had  actually  advanced  for 
these  unlucky  ‘  pennyworths.’ 

In  truth,  from  the  first  sack  of  Imperial  Rome  until  the 
great  European  catastrophe  which  made  the  fortune  of  the 
Marshals  aforesaid,  no  better  opportunity  was  ever  aflPorded  to 
the  collector  than  that  produced  by  the  English  civil  wars; 
and  the  gallery  of  Clarendon  House  must  indeed  have  been  a 
noble  spectacle.  Lady  Theresa  has  endeavoured,  with  affec¬ 
tionate  industry,  to  catalogue  its  contents ;  but  the  attempt  is  only 
partially  successful.  The  lists  given  by  Evelyn,  obviously  in¬ 
complete,  mention  about  seventy  by  name,  besides  *  all  the  late 
*  Chancellors  and  grave  Judges  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 

‘  James,  and  Charles  I.,  several  of  the  clergy,  and  others  of  the 
‘  former  and  present  age  ;’  and  so  forth.  Lord  Hyde’s  inventory 
in  1750,  comprising  only  a  portion,  but  with  some  later  addi¬ 
tions,  gives  nearly  150.  But  the  quality  of  the  collection  was 
more  remarkable  than  its  number :  for  it  was  not  made  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  but  selected  by  design,  under  the  eye  of  one  by  whom 
all  that  was  eminent  in  English  story  was  thoroughly  known 
and  appreciated,  and  comprised  what  he  considered  tlie  elite  of 
the  nation  during  the  most  stirring  years  of  all  its  annals,  from 
the  Armada  to  the  Restoration. 

On  the  demolition  of  Clarendon  House,  the  pictures  were  re¬ 
moved  to  Cornbury,  the  country-seat  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  The 
second  Lord  Clarendon  was  constantly  in  pecuniary  difficulties, 

‘  which,  how  contracted,  remains  yet  a  mystery,’  says  Evelyn, 

*  he  being  no  way  a  prodigal ;  ’  but  the  truth  is,  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  dull,  steady  men,  who  are  always  in  debt  from 
mere  want  of  strength  of  mind  to  keep  out  of  it.  The  first 
inroads  on  the  colle^ion  seem  to  have  been  made  to  meet  these 
demands.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  it  passed  to  his  brother 
Lawrence,  Lord  Rochester,  when  the  latter  took  from  Lord 
Clarendon  a  private  conveyance  of  Cornbury  to  clear  his  debts. 
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This  circumstance  saved  it  from  the  dispersion  which  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  if  it  had  descended  to  the  third 
Lord  Clarendon,  the  notorious  profli^te  and  s])endthrift,  whose 
picture,  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  is  said  by  Lady  Theresa  to 
be  in  Sir  John  Pakington’s  house  in  Worcestershire,  being  the 
costume  in  which  he,  when  governor  of  New  York,  was  wont  to 
startle  the  sober  Dutchmen  in  his  nightly  frolics.  The  title 
ultimately  passed  to  the  younger  branch,  the  lineage  of  Lord 
Rochester.  Another  unworthy  descendant  of  this  race,  Henry, 
Lord  Clarendon,  having  again  greatly  encumbered  the  property, 
Cornbury  was  sold  in  1749  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough;  but 
the  pictures  remained  the  property  of  the  Hyde  family.  The 
son  of  the  last  Hyde  Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Hyde,  died  in  1751, 
in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  whose  whole  property  had  been 
transferred  to  him  for  the  honourable  purpose  of  discharging  the 
debts.  Lord  Hyde  left  all  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to 
Lady  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest  daughter  of  his  eldest  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Essex,  the  pictures  being  specially  left  as  heirlooms. 
He  died  in  1753,  at  Paris. 

Lady  Charlotte  Capel  married  the  Hon.  Thomas  Villiers, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present 
earl.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  lovers  of  art  and  history,  the 
precious  portrait-gallery  did  not  pass  without  injury  through  the 
ordeal  of  household  arrangements  and  lawsuits.  The  Duchess 
of  Queensbury,  Lady  Essex’s  younger  sister,  was  by  no  means 
plea^  with  the  settlement  which  transferred  all  this  pro|)erty 
to  her  niece ;  and  the  eccentric  duchess  was  not  one  of  those 
self-denying  people  who  are  bom  to  act  the  part  of  family 
martyrs.  She  poured  out  the  vials  of  her  utter  scorn  on  all  her 
sister’s  family,  and  especially  on  her  niece’s  husband.  *  Could 

*  they  not  find  the  puppy  a  collar,’  she  exclaimed,  when  the 
barony  of  Hyde  was  conferred  on 'Thomas  Villiers  by  Geoige  II., 
‘  without  giving  him  the  honours  of  my  ancestors?’  After  ten 
years  of  Chancery,  her  Grace  succeeded  in  defeating  Lord  Com- 
bury’s  attempt  to  preserve  the  collection,  and  obtained  half  of  it. 
The  Queensbury  portion  was  removed  to  Amesbury :  and 
thence  (by  the  last  duke)  to  Richmond,' where  Horace  Walpole 
saw  it  in  1786.  ‘  I  went  yesterday  to  see  the  Duke  of  Queens- 

*  bury’s  palace  at  Richmond,  under  the  conduct  of  George 

*  Selwyn,  the  concierge.  You  must  imagine  how  noble  it  looks, 

*  now  the  Amesbur)'  gallery  are  hung  up  there.  The  great 

*  hall,  the  great  gallery,  the  eating  room,  and  the  corridor,  arc 

*  covered  with  whole  and  half  lengths  of  royal  family  favourites, 

*  ministers,  peers,  and  judges,  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  not  one 

*  'original  I  think,  at  least  not  one  fine,  yet  altogether  they  look 
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‘  very  respectable.’  After  the  last  Duke  of  Queensbury’s  death, 
this  collection  passed,  with  other  property,  to  Lord  Douglas, 
and  is  now  (with  considerable  diminution)  at  Bothwell. 

Lady  Jane  Capel’s  half  forms  at  present  the  collection  at  ‘the 
*  Grove,’  of  which  her  descendant,  Lady  Theresa,  has  now  made 
herself  the  special  historian  ;  adding  thereby  an  appendix  of  no 
common  interest  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Lister,  on  the  life  of  Lord 
Clarendon  himself. 

Either  Horace  Walpole  was  much  mistaken  as  to  the  value  of 
the  pictures  at  Richmond,  which,  with  submission  to  Lady 
Theresa,  we  think  unlikely,  or  Duchess  Kitty  was  egregiously 
circumvented  in  the  choice  of  her  half,  although  it  seems  that 
the  selection  was  left  to  herself.  For  although  it  is  true,  that 
the  Clianccilor  seems  to  have  formed  his  collection  much  more 
with  regard  to  completeness  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  than  to 
merit  in  point  of  art,  yet  the  gallery  at  the  Grove  is  assuredly 
rich  in  noble  specimens  of  the  second  great  era  of  portrait¬ 
painting.  It  afturds  a  favourable  opportunity  for  studying  the 
second-rate  painters  of  that  time  —  such  as  Van  Somers,  and 
especially  Jansen,  who  has  scarcely  had  justice  done  him  in  the 
exclusive  homage  paid  to  the  name  of  Vandyke.  But  not  less 
than  twenty  works  of  Vandyke  himself  are  catalogued  by  Lady 
Theresa  as  now  at  the  Grove ;  and  these  include  most  of  the 
great  noblemen  of  Charles  the  First’s  Court  and  time —  the  heroes 
of  the  History  of  the  Rebclliun.  They  were  painted  mostly,  as 
it  would  seem,  during  il  pittore  cavalleresco's  second  visit  to 
England.  They  are  of  very  various  degrees  of  merit :  but 
among  them  are  as  fine  examples  of  the  artist  as  any  which  this 
country  affords;  and  the  following  passage,  to  which  we  must 
reluctantly  limit  the  pictorial  part  of  our  extracts,  will  show 
how  much  appreciation  of  art  Lady  Theresa  has  derived,  to¬ 
gether  with  her  biographical  learning,  from  the  subjects  of  her 
fiivourite  gallery. 

‘  All  anecdotes  connected  with  the  private  history  of  Vandjek,  or 
the  exercise  of  his  art,  have  been  so  carefully  collected  by  various 
writers,  and  the  doubt,  so  interesting  to  the  English,  at  length  cleared 
up,  as  to  the  time  and  duration  of  his  early  visit  to  England,  that  it 
would  be  as  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  his  biography  here  as  to 
dwell  upon  bis  excellence  as  an  artist  and  as  a  portrait-painter. 
But  those  who  have  been  led  to  make  his  works  an  object  of  interest 
and  pursuit,  are  naturally  struck  with  the  heavy  burden  which  is 
laid  upon  his  reputation  in  the  very  large  number  of  inditl'erent 
pictures  which,  through  ignorance  or  dishonesty,  are  attributed  to 
his  pencil.  Flowing  locks,  and  collars  trimmed  with  lace  turned  fiat 
upon  a  dark  costume,  seem  often  to  be  the  only  foundation  on  which 
an  ill-painted  picture  claims  the  right  to  be  called  “a  Vandyck;”  the 
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worst  copies  are  stootly  maintained  to  be  originals,  and  names  of  per* 
sons  are  assigned  to  portraits,  in  proof  of  authenticity  that  violate  all 
possibility  as  to  date  or  place:  those  who  were  dead  before  Vandyck 
was  born,  and  those  who  were  born  after  his  death,  are  alike  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  the  honour  of  being  portrayed  by  the  great  Ap^lra 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

‘  Pretensions  such  ns  these  are,  in  fact,  the  homage  which  fame 
and  excellence  provoke,  and  spring  from  the  natural  desire  to  possess, 
or  be  thought  to  possess,  what  the  world  has  agreed  to  value  highly : 
but  whilst  gross  pretensions  may  excite  ridicule,  and  interested  frauds 
call  forth  the  indignation  of  the  zealous  admirers  of  a  favourite 
master,  it  must  also  be  allowed  that  considerable  difficulty  arises 
even  amongst  competent  judges  and  honest  witnesses  in  determining 
the  originality,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  degree  of  originality,  in  several 
of  Vandyck’s  pictures. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  from  his  studio  many  more  portraits  emanated  than 
could  have  been  executed  by  him  alone  during  the  few  months  of  his 
first  visit  to  England  in  1620,  or  in  the  nine  years  of  his  second 
residence,  beginning  in  1632.  It  is  well  known  that  he  had  working 
for  him  scholars,  .such  as  David  Beck,  John  de  Reyn,  and  others, 
who  successfully  imitated  his  painting  when  employed  under  his 
direction  to  copy  his  pictures  or  paint  from  his  designs,  and  into 
whose  work  he  could  always  introduce  his  own  handling  of  the  more 
important  part.s  and  add  those  peculiar  touches  that  set  at  once  his 
own  mark  on  the  performance,  and  thus  raise  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
copy  to  the  dignity  and  value  of  a  duplicate  production.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  repetition  of  a  portrait  from  the  studio  of  Vandyck  fur¬ 
nishes  no  evidence  by  which  to  solve  the  question  of  copy  or  original 
When,  therefore,  the  unequal  excellence  of  the  picture  affords  room 
for  doubt,  the  point  of  how  much  or  how  little  was  the  work  of  the 
master’s  own  hand,  can  only  now  be  divined  by  the  skill  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur.  To  these  difficulties  must  be  added  the  more  common¬ 
place  ones  occasioned  by  the  injuries  of  time  and  disguises  effected 
by  picture-cleaners'  repairs. 

•  ‘  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  works  which  afford  greater  faci¬ 
lities,  both  artistic  and  historical,  to  be  recognised  as  proceeding 
from  his  studio  than  Vandyck’s  English  portraits.  They  were  chiefly 
the  portraits  of  persons  distinguished  by  their  rank  or  position  ;  and 
of  many  there  are  prints,  either  contemporaneous  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  name  of  “  Vandyck  pinxit”  inscribed  on  the  engraving.  Again, 
the  age  of  the  persons  represented,  being  known,  will  be  found  to 
correspond  or  not  either  to  tlie  time  of  liis  first  or  his  second  visit  to 
England ;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  the  costume  of  these  two  periods 
offers  another  means  of  testing  the  correspondence  of  the  apparent 
age  of  the  person  depicted  and  the  time  when  Vandyck  could  have 
painted  him.  When  the  subject  of  a  portrait  is  represented  as  bear¬ 
ing  the  insignia  of  any  particular  order  of  knighthood,  the  date  of  his 
admission  into  that  order,  being  compared  with  that  of  Vundyck’s 
first  or  second  visit,  affords  another  guide  as  to  the  period  at  which 
it. was  painted  ;  unless,  as  may  liave  happened  in  some  cases,  the 
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garter  or  rlbbou  were  added  hj  a  later  artist.  Another  mark  of 
Vandyck’s  studio  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  certain  curtains, 
which  probably  belonged  to  him,  and  became  favourite  pieces  of 
furniture  for  tlie  purpose  of  backgrounds,  and  of  which  the  pattern  as 
well  as  colour  are  so  carefully  painted  as  to  render  them  at  once 
familiar  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  look  attentively  at 
the  composition  of  his  pictures.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  all 
the  instances  in  which  the  favoured  rich  damask  curtains  appear,  and 
bow  the  same  pattern  may  be  traced  sometimes  banging  down,  some- 
times  folded  transversely,  sometimes  drawn  tight — giving  tlie  effect 
of  an  oak  panel ;  but  there  are  tike  curtains,  sufficiently  well  defined 
to  leave  no  difficulty  to  any  one  in  recognising  and  identifying  them 
as  easily  as  the  welbknown  furniture  of  his  own  house. 

‘  There  are  many  peculiarities  in  the  composition  of  Vandyck’s 
pictures  which  characterise  his  pencil,  and  which  mark  what  in  art 
may  be  termed  his  feeling”  in  composition,  his  arrangement  of  light 
and  sliadow,  and  the  form  of  his  designs.  The  frequent  introduction 
of  a  small  portion  of  landscape  in  the  background — the  mass  of 
shadow  produced  by  some  object  introduced  on  one  side  of  the  picture 
— the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  his  half  tints,  and  even  the  peculiar 
blue  hue  wbicli  his  pictures  assume  when  faded  —  the  pointed  hand, 
tike  arm  resting  on  the  hip  or  on  a  ledge,  so  as  to  relieve  the  straight 
line  of  the  standing  figure  by  the  introduction  of  a  triangular  form 
on  the  side,  or  the  foot  raised  on  a  step,  to  produce  the  same  effect  by 
the  bended  knee — the  rich  satin  in  his  costumes — the  precision  of 
touch  without  hardness,  of  elaborately  worked  lace — the  often  re¬ 
peated  roses,  in  the  hand  or  on  the  table,  with  his  female  portraits  — 
the  favourite  attitude  of  the  hand  clutching  the  skirt  of  the  gown — 
the  simplicity  with  which  he  imparted  force  and  dignity  to  his  portraits 
of  men,  of  cold  serenity  to  those  of  women,  and  of  well-bred  demure¬ 
ness  to  his  children — are  so  many  types  by  which  the  hand  of  Van- 
dyck  may  be  traced.  Tike  imitators  of  this  great  master  may  have 
adopted,  with  more  or  less  success,  some  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  his  style  and  composition  ;  but  due  attention  paid  to  bis  peculiari¬ 
ties,  combined  with  a  careful  comparison  of  the  age,  decoration,  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  persons  represented,  will  tend  at  least  to 
save  the  error  of  attributing  portraits  to  Vandyck  that  do  not  tally 
with  the  period  of  his  second  residence  in  England,  when  the  style 
by  which  he  is  best  known  in  this  country  was  confirmed.’  (VoL  iii. 
pp.  241.  244.) 

Of  the  three  worthies  whom  Lady  Theresa  selects  in  the 
present  volumes  as  representatives  of  the  Chancellor’s  troop  of 
illustrious  friends,  we  pass  over  Lord  Falkland  as  a  personage 
familiar  to  every  one,  and  the  subject  of  a  thousand  delineations, 
from  the  literary  portraits  by  Clarendon  and  his  copyists,  down  to 
the  sulky  likeness  in  plaister  which  stands  sentinel  in  Mr.  Barry’s 
magnificent  avenue  to  the  House  of  Commons.  We  |)ass  on 
-  without  reluctance  to  a  less  known  character,  but  scarcely  less 
deserving  to  be  known  —  the  gentle  giant.  Lord  CnpeU,  the 
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Ajax  of  Charles’  army  for  personal  valour  and  honest  simplicity 
of  purpose,  vithout  one  scruple  of  the  obstinacy  and  arrogance 
that  sully  the  high  qualities  of  the  Homeric  hero.  Brave  as  a 
paladin,  yet  modest  as  a  woman  and  gentle  as  a  child,  great  in 
his  absolute  sacrifice  of  self  and  in  the  perfect  unconsciousness 
of  his  own  greatness,  there  is  no  one  of  the  champions  of 
Boyalism  in  the  great  rebellion  to  whom  we  turn  in  memory 
with  feeling  so  nearly  resembling  those  of  personal  attachment. 

Arthur  Capcll  lost  both  his  parents  early  in  life,  and  was 
brought  up  by  his  grandfather,  *a  gentleman  of  great  estate, 

*  and  one  who  followed  the  old  mode  of  our  nation ;  ’  an  ‘  old 

*  courtier  of  the  Queen’s,’  with  the  prejudices  as  well  as  good 
qualities  of  that  venerable  cliaracter.  In  the  long  peace  of  the 
early  Stuart  reigns,  the  *  grand  tour’  was  almost  as  common  a 
stage  of  education  as  it  became  again  in  the  last  century ;  but 
old  Sir  Arthur  negatived  it  in  the  case  of  his  grandson,  and  set 
forth  a  paper  of  ‘  Reasons  against  the  travelling  of  my  grand- 

*  chylde,  Arthur  Capell,  into  the  parts  beyond  the  sea,’  which 
would  probably  have  tempted  Sydney  Smith  to  pronounce  the 
author  a  ‘  foolometer  ’  of  exquisite  accuracy  for  the  year  1622. 

*  Imprimis.  Ilis  callinge  is  to  be  a  countery  gentillman,  wherein 
there  is  lyttell  or  no  use  of  foreane  experience. 

*  2.  Item.  If  God  visitt  him  w^*  sicknes,  he  shall  not  have 
those  helpes  abroade  that  he  shall  have  at  home  in  his  owen  countery. 
And  there  lyethe  a  greate  penalty  upon  his  deathe :  for  his  brother 
is  so  younge,  as  in  all  probabylyty  he  is  like  to  be  a  warde,  w^ 
will  be  a  greate  hindrance  unto  the  family,  boathe  by  the  impove* 
ryshinge  the  estate  of  the  next  heyer,  and  by  the  ill  pviding  for  the 
younger  children,  his  sisters,  both  for  their  tAiucatyons  and  hopes  for 
their  preferments  in  maryage. 

*  3.  Item.  His  tyme  maye  be  better  spent  at  home  than  abroade 
in  regard  that  he  may  study  the  lawes  ot  the  relme,  maye  be  made 
acquaynted  with  his  estate  in  his  grandl'ather’s  lyfetime,  whereby  he 
shall  be  better  able  to  governe  it  after.  Allso,  if  he  will  applye  bim- 
selfe,  he  maye  be  a  good  staye  and  helpe  to  his  owlde  aud  weak 
grandfather,  whereby  many  of  the  name  and  family,  as  yet  but  im 
meanc  estate,  maye  be  the  better  provided  for. 

*  4.  Item.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  throughe  the  wycked  prests  and 
Jesuites  in  those  forane  partes  he  may  be  perverted  to  the  idolatrous 
Eomane  relygion :  and  if  it  be  answered  that  he  is  so  well  grounded 
in  trewe  relygyon  allready  that  there  is  no  fear  thereof,  it  may  be 
replyed  agaynu  that  he  is  very  younge,  and  they  subtyle  and  indus¬ 
trious  ;  and  that  it  is  a  safer  waye  by  abstayninge  from  travell  to 
avoyde  the  meanes,  then  for  a  man  to  thrust  himself  into  the  peryll 
w’'out  any  necessary  occasyon.’  (Vol.  i.  p.  250.) 

Arthur  Capell  staid  at  home,  and  acquired  the  celebrated 
property  of  Cashiobury  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Mori- 
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son.  He  was  already  in  middle  i^e  when  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  summoned,  having  been  born  in  1603 :  but  he  entered 
it  with  all  the  popular  zeal  which,  the  reader  will  observe  on 
examination,  was  generally  most  prevalent  among  men  who 
had  attained  that  particular  age ;  men  on  whom  the  blow  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  iile^  conduct  of  Charles  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  had  fallen  in  the  vigour  of  their  youth,  when  their 
susceptibilities  were  strongest,  and  whose  youthful  resent¬ 
ment  was  as  it  were  prolonged  and  kept  alive  by  ten  years  of 
repression.  Lady  Theresa  doubts  as  to  the  particular  motive 
and  crisis  of  his  conversion  to  Royalism ;  we  have  no  doubt  it 
was  caused  by  the  execution  of  Strafibrd.  His  sliare  in  it  was 
the  one  sin  of  which  he  accused  himself  on  the  scaffold  —  the 
one  act  of  cowardice  of  a  brave  and  virtuous  life :  ‘  which  ’  (he 
stud  to  Bishop  Morley)  ‘  I  did  against  my  conscience,  not  out 
‘  of  any  malice  to  the  person  of  the  man,  but  out  of  a  base  fear,’ 
(they  were  his  own  words),  ‘  and  carried  away  with  the  violence 
*  of  a  prevailing  faction,  and  for  which  I  have  been  and  am 
‘  heartily  sorry,  and  have  often,  with  tears,  begged,  and,  1  hope, 

‘  obtained,  pardon  of  Almighty  God.’  He  went  through  the 
usual  trials  of  loyalty,  battles  and  marches,  sequestration  and 
plunder,  without  any  of  its  common  rewards,  for  his  modesty 
seems  to  have  brought  him  only  the  constant  postponement  of 
his  claims  to  those  of  others :  there  is  no  trace  of  honour  or 
reward  achieved  by  him,  and  his  very  peeiage  (as  Lady  Theresa 
inclines  to  suppose)  was  only  conferr^  as  a  mode  of  nusing 
money  from  him.  He  waived  rank  to  which  he  was  entitled, 
command  in  which  he  might  have  been  eminently  suceessful,  in 
order  that  the  rapacity  of  the  Grenviles  and  Gorings  might  be 
for  the  moment  appeased.  He,  with  Lord  Hopton  (his  uncle 
by  marriage),  Hyde,  and  Culpepper,  formed  the  council  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  special  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  young  Prince  of  Wales;  and  had  not  their  strong  advice 
to  keep  him  on  English  ground  been  overruled  by  the  greater 
influence  of  the  Queen  and  Alazarin  over  the  unfortunate  King, 
England  might  probably  have  avoided  her  Republic  and  her 
Restoration. 

The  readers  of  Clarendon  will  not  forget  one  of  the  most 
charming  parts  of  his  narrative,  though  not  a  little  disfigured 
by  the  writer’s  characteristic  vanity  —  that  which  describes  the 
life  of  retirement  led  by  himself,  Hopton,  and  Capell  in  Jersey, 
after  the  close  of  the  first  civil  war.  Of  the  three,  Capell  alone 
ventured  home,  to  place  his  sword  once  more  at  the  service  of 
his  King,  in  a  last  desperate  struggle,  where  a  darker  prospect 
than  that  of  a  soldier’s  death  lay  ominously  before  him.  iShut 
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up  with  the  other  authors  of  the  unsuccessful  Kentish  rising  of 
1647  in  Colchester,  he  took  part  in  that  gallant  defence  which 
is  among  the  best  remember^  incidents  of  our  civil  wars.  This 
was  a  life  and  death  struggle  on  the  part  of  Parliament  as  well 
as  the  Royalists ;  for  the  forces  of  Fairfax  were  actually  inferior 
in  number  to  the  besieged,  though  greatly  superior  in  effective¬ 
ness,  and  a  repulse  might  have  set  England  in  a  flame.  It  is  to 
this  circumstance,  mu^  less  than  to  a  ferocity  of  which  Fairfax 
was  incapable,  that  the  harsh  military  measures  resorted  to  by 
the  Government  must  be  attributed.  Lord  Capell’s  son,  a  boy 
of  Nzteen,  was  seized  in  his  mother's  house,  and  sent  down  to 
Fmrfax’s  army,  to  be  dealt  with  by  way  of  surety  for  the  com¬ 
mitteemen  of  Parliament  captured  in  the  town.  Lord  Capell 
wrote  to  the  Roundhead  leader,  that  *  he  might  murder  his 

*  son  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so,  and  he  would  leave  his 
‘  blood  to  be  avenged  as  HCaven  might  think  fit.*  But  the 
better  feeling  of  Englishmen  prevailed,  and  the  youth  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  mother. 

.  The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  at  discretion  —  ‘  mercy  or 
‘  no  mercy.*  Nevertheless,  after  the  military  execution  of  the 
two  chiefs,  Lucas  and  Lisle,  whose  gallantry  and  misfortune 
must  not  make  us  overlook  the  fact  that  they  suffered  as  leaders 
in  an  insurrection  {^inst  a  successful  )>arty  in  a  pacified 
country,  there  was,  at  first,  little  indication  of  intended  severity 
against  the  remaining  captives.  A  vote  passed  the  Lords  for  the 
banishment  of  Lords  Holland,  Norwich,  and  Capell ;  but  before 
the  assent  of  the  Commons  could  be  obtained,  the  vote  was  re¬ 
versed,  under  the  pressure  of  that  military  conspiracy  which  was 
then  rapidly  advancing  to  its  consummation  by  the  execution  of 
the  King.  Lord  Capell,  though  confined  in  the  Tower,  seems 
to  have  had  full  information  of  the  impending  fate  of  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Restored  to  the  use  of  the  pen,  *  an  instrument,*  as  he 
terms  it,  *  not  suitable  to  his  genius,*  he  employed  it  to  address 
an  enthusiastic  remonstrance  to  Cromwell,  with  whom,  per¬ 
sonally,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  terms  of  courteous  acquaint¬ 
ance.  This  letter  ends  with  the  earnest  ap})eal  —  ‘  I  would  to 
‘  God  my  life  could  be  a  sacrifice  to  preserve  his !  •  Could  you 

*  make  it  expedient  to  serve  that  end,  truly  I  would  pay  you 
‘  more  thanks  for  it  than  you  will  allow  yourself  for  ^1  your 

*  other  merits  from  those  you  have  most  obliged,  and  die  your 
f  most  affectionate  friend.*  A  phrase  chie%  remarkable,  as 
Lady  Theresa  observes,  from  the  singular  misuse  made  of  it  by 
Horace  Walpole,  who  says  tliat  Capell,  in  writing  to  Cromwell, 
subscribes  himself  ‘  your  affectionate  friend.*  If  any  one  is 
'carious,  enough  in  9uch  matters  to  wish  to  establi^  the  exact 
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sodal  temoB  which  subsisted  between  the  two,  he  may  observe 
that  the  short  note  to  Cromwell,  in  which  Capell  enclosed  this 
address,  is  simply  subscribed  *  your  humble  servant.’ 

If  he  could  not  die  for  his  King,  he  was  doomed  to  form  one 
of  the  body  guard  of  faithful  followers  first  despatched  to  wait 
on  his  manes  —  being  brought  before  Bradshaw’s  High  Court 
of  J ustice,  in  the  course  of  the  month  after  Charles’s  executimi. 
But  his  constancy  was  yet  to  be  tried  by  many  vicissitudes  of 
hope  and  resignation.  He  escaped  from  the  Tower  —  not  with¬ 
out  connivance,  perhaps  —  but  was  re-captured  at  Lambeth, 
being  discovered  by  the  waterman  who  ferried  him  from  the 
Temple  —  his  gigantic  stature  alone  having  sufficed  to  make 
him  a  notorious  personage  among  the  people.  He  was  recon¬ 
ducted  to  piison  and  tried.  And  here  we  are  tempted  to  dwell 
a  little  more  on  the  closing  scene,  because  we  cannot  altogether 
share  in  Lady  Theresa’s  view  of  it,  and  think  the  case  of  L(»d 
Capell  one  in  which  natural  sympathy  with  a  sufferer,  and  a  distin¬ 
guished  ancestor  into  the  bargain,  has  led  her  to  do  a  little  less 
than  justice  to  his  opponents. 

Lord  Capell’s  defence  arose  out  of  the  transactions  which  took 
place  between  Fairfax  and  the  Royalist  generals  at  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Colchester,  which,  he  aigu^,  amounted  to  a  guarantee 
of  his  life.  Lady  Theresa,  adopting  that  defence,  brings  for¬ 
ward  as  a  somewhat  parallel  instance  the  case  of  Marshal  Ney. 
We  will  not  here  urge  the  conriderations,  that  the  Marshal’s 
plea  of  the  12th  article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris  was,  as  Lady 
Theresa  herself  observes,  a  mere  after-thought  —  that  impartial 
judges  have,  we  believe,  repudiated  it  —  and  that  the  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  stem  and  short  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  the 
only  practical  one — such  conventions  bind  none  but  those  who 
make  or  ratify  them.  But  in  tmth  the  two  cases  seem  to  us 
entirely  different.  The  12th  article  of  the  Convention  to  which 
Marshal  Ney  appealed,  undoubtedly  did  profess  to  guarantee 
life.  The  surrender  of  Colchester  was  simply  a  surrender  at 
discretion.  Lord  Capell  relied,  not  on  the  t.ernos  of  the  sur¬ 
render,  but  on  the  language  of  a  letter  of  the  general,  Fairfax, 
which  he  regarded  as  qualifying  that  surrender.  Now,  not  to 
mention  the  a'osurdities  which  would  follow  from  considering  the 
expressions  of  mere  personal  correspondence  as  modifying  solemn 
documents,  Fairfax  himself  plainly  did  not  so  understand  his  own 
language.  His  own  letter  to  Parliament,  announcing  the  surren¬ 
der,  and  written  before  any  question  had  arisen  os  to  its  extent  and 
meaning,  was  perfectly  distinct:  ‘  As  for  the  Lord  Goring,  Lord 
*  Capell,  and  the  rest  of  the  persons  rendered  to  mercy,  and  now 
‘  assured  of  quarter,  he  did  render  them  to  Parliament  for  public 
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*  justice  and  mercy  as  they  should  see  cause.’  This  letter  was 
read  in  Court  on  the  trial,  and  in  strict  justice  could  not  but  be 
conclusive.  That  the  Court,  therefore,  still  strained  a  little  at 
the  objection  nused  by  Lord  Capell,  and  ultimately,  while  it 
condemned  both  him  and  Norwich,  referred  their  fate,  as  well 
as  that  of  Lord  Holland  and  others,  back  to  ‘  the  mercy  of  Par- 
‘  liament,’  is  really  in  fairness  attributable  to  the  influence  of 
their  many  friends,  and  to  the  little  appetite  for  blood  of  the 
republican  party  in  general,  and  not  to  any  consciousness  that 
wrong  had  been  done. 

The  reference  to  Parliament  w'as  a  protraction  of  anguish. 
To  one  prepared  to  die,  it  would  have  been  almost  belter  to  face 
the  ap{)ellate  decision  cf  a  body  of  determined  enemies,  than  that 
of  a  wavering  assembly  of  irresolute  and  comparatively  careless 
party-men,  few  desirous  of  his  blood,  but  many  indifferent  to  it, 
and  most  of  them  chiefly  anxious  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  ruling  faction.  The  destiny  of  every  man  comprised  in  the 
sentence  seemed  to  hang  on  the  chance  of  n  compromise  between 
their  several  partisans,  ‘  striving  to  cast  away  those  they  were 
‘  not  concern^  in,  that  they  might  save  their  friends.’  Lady 
Theresa,  following  Clarendon  and  other  secondhand  authorities, 
has  not  quite  accurately  reported  the  particulars  of  this  sitting 
of  the  House.*  Lord  Norwich,  she  says,  was  saved  by  Speaker 
Lenthall's  casting  vote.  Lord  Holland  condemned  by  the  same, 
the  petition  in  favour  of  Lord  Capell  rejected  by  three  or  four 
votes.  The  first  of  tliese  statements  only  is  correct,  as  the 
Commons’  Journals  show.  The  petition  in  favour  of  Lord 
Capell  was  negatived  without  a  division.  His  fate  w'as  sealed, 
if  Lord  Clarendon  is  to  be  believed,  through  the  staunch  hatred 
of  Ireton,  backed  up  by  a  hypocritical  speech  from  Cromwell — 
but  Clarendon’s  authority  is  worth  very  little  in  this  case ;  as  we 
think  Lady  Theresa  should  have  remembered,  before  she  fixed 
on  the  Protector  in  particular  ‘the  stain  of  unjust  judgment, 
‘  the  uncalled-for,  unmerited,  and  unmerciful  condemnation  of 
Lord  Capell.’ 

‘  Thus  died  Lord  Capell,’  says  Carlyle,  ‘  the  first  who  com- 
‘  plained  of  grievances ;  in  seven  years’  time  there  are  such 
‘  changes  for  a  man  ;  and  the  first  act  of  his  drama  little  knows 
‘  what  the  last  may  be.’  His  death  was  emphatically  that  of  a 
Christian  and  a  hero.  Though  to  the  last  maintmning  the  in- 

O  O 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  118,  &c.  Why  does  Mr.  Carlyle,  in  his  version  of  the 
same  story  —  unless  it  be  for  his  favourite  purpose  of  introducing  a 
picturesque  touch  —  call  it  ‘a  thin  house?’  A  division  of  sixty  was 
'rather  a  full  one  at  tliat  time. 
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justice  of  his  condemnation,  he  bore  himself  as  one  who  had  no 
remembrance  for  his  own  wrongs ;  who  had  sacrificed  all,  even 
to  his  own  personality,  in  absorbing  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Several  accounts  of  his  last  moments  are  cited  by  Lady  Theresa ; 
Bishop  Morley’s  in  the  State  Trials,  Lord  Clarendon’s,  from 
hearsay  of  course,  and  reading  too  like  a  piece  of  classical  com¬ 
position  ;  that  published  ‘  by  authority,’  to  gratify  the  popular 
craving  for  last  dying  speeches ;  and  Whitelocke’s,  short  and  im¬ 
pressive  ;  but  all  concur  in  the  main  features ;  the  brief  and 
almost  stern  abruptness  of  the  old  soldier, — the  simplicity  of 
the  hero,  utterly  unconscious  that  he  had  a  part  to  perform, 
—  the  devotion,  which  neither  vented  itself  in  rhetorical  for¬ 
giveness  of  enemies  on  the  one  hand,  nor,  on  the  other, 

‘  Call’d  the  gods,  in  vulgar  spite. 

To  vindicate  his  helpless  right,’  — 

but  was  fixed  first  on  the  great  coming  account,  and  next  on 
the  sure  prospect  of  passing  at  once  from  a  sutFering  cause 
and  Church  to  the  same  cause  and  Church  triumphant.  *  Lord 
*  Clarendon’s  conclusion  needs  no  comment,  nor  admits  of  any 
‘  addition :  “  He  was  a  man  that,  whoever  shall  after  him 
‘  “  deserve  best  of  the  English  nation,  can  never  think  himself 
‘  “  undervalued  when  he  shall  hear  that  his  courage,  virtue, 
‘  “  and  fidelity  is  laid  in  the  balance,  and  compared  with  that  of 
“*  Lord  Capell.”’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  157.) 

Like  most  of  the  great  royalists  of  that  day,  he  was  scarce!}' 
fortunate  in  his  issue.  The  vein  of  rich  ore  in  his  lineage 
seemed  arrested  by  a  sudden  ‘  fault.’  Cashiobury  Abbey  Lands, 
thought  some,  claimed  their  expiatory  process  of  misfortune, 
not  completed  by  the  hero’s  violent  death.  His  eldest  son,  the 
first  Capell,  Earl  of  Essex,  perished  miserably  and  mysteriously 
in  the  Tower.  His  daughter,  Theodosia,  married  Lord  Com- 
bury,  afterwards  second  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  she  died  very  young, 
and  her  death  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  best  authenticate 
stories  of  Scottish  second  sight  on  record  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  correspondence  annexed  to  Pepys’s  Diary.  Henry  Capell, 
the  other  son, — a  successful  personage  enough,  but  certainly 
not  through  the  steady  adherence  to  an  unfortunate  cause 
which  had  distinguished  his  father,  —  was  childless.  We  need 
not  remind  our  readers  of  the  dispersion  of  this  temporary  cloud 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  house  of  Capell,  nor  how,  as  has  been 
already  noticed,  much  of  the  inheritance  of  Hyde  himself  ulti¬ 
mately  passed  to  the  female  descendant  of  his  own  illustrious 
friend. 

We  must  confess  that  we  cannot  so  readily  adopt  Lady  The¬ 
resa’s  taste  in  the  choice  of  the  third  member  of  her  triumvirate 
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as  one  of  the  &ite  of  the  Chancellor’s  list, — namely,  that  most 
wet-brown-paperieh  of  noblemen,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Horace 
Walpole,  William  Seynmur,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  and  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  Muse  of  History  certainly  has  a  malicious 
iJeasure  in  mocking  her  sister  of  Romance.  The  situations  in 
her  narratives,  which  are  the  most  enchanting  to  the  novelist, 
are  generally  filled  by  the  moat  common-place  of  mortals.  The 
hbtory  of  William  Seymour’s  ancestral  fortunes,  and  his  own, 
resembles  one  of  those  great  Trilogies  in  which  Greek  genius 
conducted  a  connecting  Fate  through  a  series  of  generations. 
Great  grandson  of  the  daring  Protector,  grandchild  of  £<lward 
Seymour  and  Katherine  Grey,  whose  hapless  union  was  blasted 
by  the  persevering  jealousy  of  Elizabeth,  himself  the  offspring 
of  a  second  unhappy  marriage,  and  of  an  uiqustly  persecuted 
mother,  he  became  at  nineteen  the  hero  of  that  touching  episode 
which  connects  the  kingly  tragedy  of  the  Stuarts  with  the  drama 
of  his  own  line.  ‘  The  loves  of  William  Seymour  and  Arabella 

*  Stuart,  the  secret  marriage,  the  discovery,  the  imprisoning,  the 
‘  flight,  and  its  disastrous  consequences,  would  supply  ample  ma- 
^  terials  for  one  of  those  popular  tales  where  historical  events 

*  form  but  the  skeleton  on  which  feelings,  motives,  words,-  and 

*  even  added  incidents,  are  wrought  according  to  the  taste  and 
‘  skill  of  the  writer.’  Once  more,  after  many  years  of  seclusion, 
he  was  called  to  a  post  where  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  fixed  upon 
him ;  called  to  save,  if  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  its  own 
mi^ovemment,  that  royal  race  which  had  visited  him  and  his 
house  with  so  much  relentless  tyranny.  He  held  a  high  mili¬ 
tary  station  in  the  army  of  Charles  L,  attended  him  with  un¬ 
wearied  loyalty  in  his  last  vicissitudes,  was  one  of  the  four  (the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Earls  Southampton  and  Lindsay  being  the 
others)  who  obtmned  permission  of  the  ruling  powers  ‘  to  per- 
‘  form  the  last  duty  to  their  dead  master,  and  to  wiut  upon  him 

*  to  his  g^ve,’  bore  his  coffin  from  hb  bed-chamber  at  Windsor 
to  the  vault  of  Henry  YIII.,  and  lived  to  pay  homage  to  that 
sovereign’s  restored  sun,  and  to  receive  such  reward  as  could  be 
bestowed  on  his  constancy  in  the  removal  of  the  bar  of  illegiti¬ 
macy  arbitrarily  drawn  across  his  father’s  scutcheon  by  Elifa- 
beth,  and  the  restoration  of  the  dukedom  forfeited  by  the 
Protector. 


And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  the  subject  of  this  lofty  story  was 
but  a  very  ordinary  being,  amidst  events  which  turned  men  of 
vulgar  fortunes  into  heroes.  He  seems  to  have  sauntered 
through  his  eventful  times, —  yet,  what  an  age  of  thoughts  and 
passions  was  experienced  by  one  who  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Eliza- 
oeth  at  his  introduction  into  life,  and  of  Charles  II.  before  quitting 
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it,  —  taking  nearly  as  little  share  as  he  could  help  in  the  m^hty 
changes  which  were  going  on  in  society  around  him.  Cowed 
into  servility  in  early  life,  he  settled,  after  a  brief  period  of  aristo-' 
cratic  liberalism,  into  a  steady  loyalty,  quietly  brave,  and  re* 
spectably  conservative,  but  with  as  little  reid  appetite  as  might  be 
for  either  fighting  or  politics,  or  anything  else  but  his  books  and 
his  ease.  Even  his  boyish  amour  gives  little  evidence  of  genuine 
feeling.  At  the  very  time  when  his  unhappy  Arabella,  in  the 
only  letter  to  her  husband  which  has  been  preserved,  breaks 
into  the  tenderest  expressions  of  passion,  and  assures  him  that 

*  nothing  the  State  Ciin  do  with  me  can  trouble  me  so  much  as 
‘  the  news  of  your  being  ill  doth ;  ’  he  is  content  to  represent 
to  the  Privy  Council  bis  own  attachment  as  of  a  much  more 
business-like  character,  *  myself  being  but  a  younger  brother, 

<  and  sensible  of  mine  own  good,  unknown  to  the  world,  of  mean 

*  estate,  not  born  to  challenge  anything  but  my  birthright,  and 

*  therefore  my  fortunes  to  be  rtused  by  mine  own  endeavours,  and 
‘  she  a  lady  of  great  honour  and  virtue,  and  as  1  thought,  of  great 

*  means'  And,  while  the  late  Mr.  Disraeli,  inclining  to  the  ro¬ 
mantic  side,  set  down  these  expressions  of  poor  Mr.  William  Sey¬ 
mour  to  the  score  of ‘dissembling  his  love,’  Lady  Theresa  cruelly, 
we  do  not  doubt  justly,  declares  that  ‘  there  seems  no  occauon 

*  to  search  for  hidden  motives  or  disguised  feelings  by  which  to 
‘  interpret  his  own  very  plain  and  straightforward  explanation 
‘  otherwise  than  as  he  gave  it !’  A  year  after  his  wife’s  miserable 
death,  we  find  him  a  successful  suitor,  with  the  gracious  per* 
mission  of  Majesty,  for  the  hand  of  Lady  Frances  Devereux;  and 
serving  on  for  years  more,  though  under  *  many  and  continued 

*  disobligations  from  the  Court,’  in  the  various  functions  be¬ 
longing  to  bis  rank  and  to  the  great  estates  which  he  inherited 
on  succeeding  to  the  peerage.  We  can  scarcely  make  up  our 
minds,  with  Lady  Theresa,  to  admire  the  ‘  christian-like  for- 
'  giveness’  exhibited  by  one  who  so  evidently  ‘lacked  gall  to 

*  make  oppression  bitter.’ 

That  Charles  should  have  appointed  to  high  military  com¬ 
mand  one  so  utterly  destitute  of  military  qualities,  at  a  time 
when  the  salvation  of  his  crown  depended  on  the  latter,  and 
that  the  appointment  should  have  been  popular,  is  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  that  intense  love  of  irreproachable  mediocrity, 
in  men  of  high  lineage  and  good  estate,  which  marks  the  En¬ 
glish  character  —  and  which,  as  some  say,  has  saved  the  English 
Constitution  more  than  once  from  the  danger  it  might  have  run 
at  the  hands  of  clever  and  low-born  eccentricity.  His  command 
was  distinguished  by  nothing  but  perpetual  tracasseries  with  the 
King’s  unruly  nephews,  against -whose  encroachments,  and  the 
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weak  partiality  of  Charles,  he  had  not  sufficient  personal  force 
of  character  to  defend  with  success  his  mortified  dignity.  Yet 
he  stuck  to  the  Court  as  long  as  a  Court  existed ;  and  he,  who 
had  been  Lieutenant-general  of  the  West,  and  was  still  the 
first  nobleman  of  his  party,  was  finally  worsted  by  the  Queen 
in  a  contest  for  the  important  office  of  ‘  Groom  of  the  Stole’ 
to  a  monarch  whose  life  was  passed  on  horseback.  His  sterl¬ 
ing  qualities  remain  depicted,  perhaps  too  partially,  in  the 
pages  of  Clarendon ;  but  the  only  traces  of  romance  which 
we  detect  in  his  career  are,  that  he  called  his  eldest  daughter 
Arabella,  probably  to  the  mortification  of  her  mother,  the 
Lady  Frances ;  and  that  at  the  siege  of  Weymouth,  he  thought 
proper  to  challenge  his  opponent,  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  single 
combat ;  an  offer  which  the  Parliamentarian  leader  *  reason- 
‘  ably  declined.’  Once  only  we  find  him  placed  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  his  steady,  commonplace  principle,  amounted  to 
dignity.  This  was  when  Cromwell  made  advances  to  him, 
relying  probably  on  the  traditional  persecution  of  his  house  by 
the  Stuarts.  But  all  which  the  Protector’s  cajolery  could  draw 
from  him  was  only  reiterated  advice  to  restore  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  assurances  of  safety  in  doing  so.  (Yol.  iii.  pp.  122, 
123.) 

The  remsunder  of  Lady  Theresa’s  volumes  is  occupied  with 
slight  biographical  and  family  notices  of  all  the  principal  person¬ 
ages  whose  portraits  remain  at  ‘  the  Grove,’  interesting  especially 
as  bearing  on  their  alliances  and  connexions;  for  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  family  was  distinguished,  besides  its  famous  union  with 
the  royal  line  of  Stuart,  by  intermarriages  with  a  great  number 
of  the  highest,  especially  the  courtly,  families  of  the  day.  There 
is  a  fascination  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  in  such  genealogical 
pursuits,  when  they  are  followed,  as  in  these  volumes,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  a  herald,  but  of  an  historian  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  increased 
by  the  great  complication  of  family  changes  characteristic  of 
the  peri^  ;  the  short  duration  of  English  houses,  the  transitory 
character  of  English  honours,  which  are  peculiarly  striking 
when  we  trace  the  descents  of  titles  and  property  under  the 
Tudors  and  Stuarts.  All  is  vicissitude  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
majority  of  eminent  families  of  those  days ;  a  Romance  of  the 
Peerage,  if  vicissitudes  constitute  romance,  —  court  favour  and 
court  enmity,  civil  and  foreign  war,  personal  thrift  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  being  constantly  at  work  to  make  fortunes  wax  and  wane, 

‘  Come  il  volger  del  ciel  della  Luna 
Cnopre  c  discuopre  i  lidi  senza  posa.’ 

,  ‘  Out  of  all  the  noble  eompany  assembled  on  the  of  the 
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Grove,  our  memory  points  out  only  four  whose  honours  have 
descended  from  them  to  the  present  time  in  the  male  line  — 
Burleigh,  Pembroke,  Capel,  Arundel.  Even  a  descent  of  four 
males  in  direct  succession  was  comparatively  uncommon.  This 
unquestionable  fact  may  be  traced  to  several  co-operating  causes, 
— political  changes  being  the  most  obvious;  but  the  mischievous 
feudal  habit  of  over-early  marriages  perhaps  the  most  effectual. 
Undoubtedly,  in  heraldic  eyes,  our  nobility  stand,  in  this 
respect,  far  l)elo\v  the  stately  lines  of  neighbouring  continental 
realms ;  of  Germany,  for  instance,  and  even  of  France ;  still 
more  of  stationary  countries,  like  Spain  and  Italy,  where 
families  can,  in  more  instances  than  is  commonly  supposed,  be 
traced  with  reasonable  certainty  back  into  ages  of  remote  and 
fabulous  antiquity.  There  is  something  which  awes  the  imagi¬ 
nation  in  those  great  autocthonic  races,  rooted  in  the  soil  like 
the  mighty  trees  to  which  botanists  now  assign  almost  geological 
periods  of  life.  In  a  remote  canton  of  Tuscany  there  is  a  river, 
the  Ccciua,  which  has  borne  the  same  name  ever  since  history 
began ;  and  on  its  banks,  as  Mr.  Dennis  informs  us,  there 
flourished  even  from  the  beginning  a  family  of  the  same  name, 
until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  when  it  died  out  in  the 
person  of  a  priest.  Tlie  rock  tombs  of  the  valley  are  full  of 
urns  inscribed  with  the  Etruscan  name  of  aule  CEICNA.  The 
modernised  Cxcinae  of  republican  and  imperial  Rome  were  a 
race  tolersibly  well  known  to  history ;  two  are  familiar  to 
readers  of  Cicero, —  one  commanded  against  Arminius,  —  one  in 
Otho’s  civil  war, —  one  (Ciccina  Pastus)  was  the  husband  of  the 
courageous  Arria.  Decius  Albinus  Cascina,  of  that  ilk,  occupied 
a  villa  on  the  banks  of  his  ancestral  river,  when  Rutilius,  the 
poet,  passed  that  way,  a.d.  417.  Two  centuries  ago  it  was  still 
said  of  the  family  of  Cecina  on  the  same  spot,  ‘  nobilitate  sua 
‘  viget ;  ’  and  a  Don  Lorenzo  Aulo  Cecina  was  excavating 
Etruscan  antiquities  in  1740.  This  were  indeed  a  descent 
to  be  proud  of,  if  hoar  antiquity  conveys  honour  —  a  descent 
fit  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary,  and  make  a  pedigree 
in  an  English  county  history  appear,  in  Johnsonian  language, 
like  the  ‘biography  of  an  ephemeron.’  But  the  course  of 
English  destiny,  and  the  progress  of  our  society,  required 
this  inferior  durability  in  the  atoms  of  which  that  society 
is  composed.  The  rapid  succession  of  properties  and  families 
in  this  country  has  been  at  once  the  effect  and  the  Ciiuse  of 
continual  improvement  —  of  the  innovating  and  remodelling 
tenijKjr  of  our  people,  ‘  ever  working  something  new.’  As  land 
is  exhausted  by  repeated  crops,  so  the  law  of  nature  seems  to 
ordain  that  the  inherited  vigour  of  families  shall  generally  die 
VOL.  XCVl.  NO.  CXCV.  O 
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out  by  too  long  duration  in  the  male  line.  Let  us  leave  it  to 
such  writers  as  Spelman,  and  the  successors  of  Spelman  in  the 
present  day  —  admitting  the  fraction  of  truth  which  exists  in 
their  philosophy  also  —  to  designate  such  vicissitudes  of  titles 
and  estates  as  visitations  of  Providence,  whether  on  saciilege  in 
particular,  or  generally  on  rash  and  irreverent  innovation ;  and 
let  us  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  these  changes  are  among 
the  very  instruments  through  which  Providence  has  raised  this 
community  to  its  present  high  position.  The  first  House  of 
Clarendon  enjoyed  its  well-earned  honours  for  even  less  than 
the  ordinary  period  allotted  to  a  family — dying  out  in  le^s  than 
a  century  from  the  first  creation.  Those  honours  devolved, 
just  a  century  ago,  on  another  line,  of  opposite  political  associa¬ 
tions,  which  is  even  now  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigour  of  its 
destiny.  Absit  omen,  and  may  they  long  preserve  their  dignity, 
connected  as  they  are  at  once  with  the  triumphs  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  owing  allegiance,  by  separate  de¬ 
scents,  at  once  to  the  cause  of  conservatism  and  that  of  progress. 
But  the  natural  prospect  to  which  the  previous  course  of  English 
social  history  bids  us  look  is,  that  they  also  shall  decline  when¬ 
ever  their  day  of  usefulness  is  past,  and  another  period  in  the 
march  of  human  affairs  shall  call  its  appropriate  actors  on  the 
scene. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Letter  on  the  Defence  of  England.  By  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  G.C.B.  ,  . 

2.  Thoughts  on  National  Defence.  By  Rear  Admiral  Bowles. 

3.  A  few  Words  on  the  Militia  Question.  -By  John  William 
Crowe. 

4.  Proposal  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country.  By  JoilN  Ken- 
WICK. 

5.  National  Defences.  By  Montague  Gore,  Esq. 

6.  The  Invasion  of  England.  By  an  Englishman. 

7.  Memoranda  on  the  Necessity  of  a  Secretary  of  State  for  our 
Defence  in  War. 

8.  Reasons  for  Rifle  Corps. 

9.  The  Rifle  Musket. 

10.  Our  National  Defences  in  England.  By  Baron  P.  E.  Mau¬ 
rice  :  translated  by  Captain  Addison. 

11.  The  Rifle  Club. 

12.  Observations  on  Commissariat  Field  Service  and  Home 
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Defences.  By  Commissary  General  Sir  Randolph  Isham 
Routh,  K.C.B.  Second  Edition.  London:  1852. 

13.  ^  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Militia.  Proposed  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole, 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Secretary  at  War. 

£  cannot  pretend,  within  the  limits  of  a  single  Article,  to 
’  *  discuss  the  merits,  far  less  to  analyse  the  contents,  of  the 
round  dozen  pamphlets  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  this 
paper.  We  should  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  be  put,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  upon  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  task ;  for  though 
we  acknowl^ge  to  have  read  them  all,  it  is  but  common  can¬ 
dour  to  add,  that  we  have  derived  very  little  either  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  entertainment  from  the  exercise.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
to  be  sure,  writing  like  an  experienced  soldier,  carries  us  along 
with  him  in  every  page,  even  where  his  reasoning  appears  to  be 
defective.  And  he  will  observe  that  it  is  defective  in  our  esti¬ 
mation,  only  so  far  os  he  seems  to  expect  more  from  undisciplined 
volunteers  than  they  would  ever  be  able  to  perform.  For  his 
remarks  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  Rifie  and  the  Musket,  as 
well  as  the  directions  which  he  gives  for  the  diill  of  volunteer 
corps,  are  excellent ;  they  have  our  hearty  approval.  So  has 
Admiral  Bowles’s  expose  of  the  supineness  of  the  Boards,  which 
fi>r  thirty  years  back  have  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Navy 
in  this  country ;  it  is  quite  crushing.  Nor  must  we  fail  to  speak, 
in  the  terms  of  respect  which  are  due,  of  the  admirable  little 
work  of  Sir  Randolph  Isham  Routh,  a  perfect  vade  meeum  for 
all  officers  undertaking  to  discharge  the  important  duties  of  the 
Commissariat.  But  here  our  commendation  ends.  The  rest 
either  put  forth  crude  schemes  for  organising  a  militia,  or  cry 
up  the  utility  as  well  as  the  economy  of  Rifie  Clubs,  or  state 
over  again  facts  and  arguments,  with  which  the  public  memory 
must  long  ere  this  be  overburdened,  and  which  are  the  more 
unwieldy  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  are  not  facts 
at  all,  and  as  ailments  al together  worthless.  We  think  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  we  shall  best  consult  both  the  wishes 
of  our  readers  and  our  own  convenience,  if  we  confine  our 
attention  to  a  document — of  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  of  which  the  virtue  will  soon  come  to  be 
tried. 

There  has  not,  in  our  opinion,  been  laid  before  Parliament 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  except  perhaps  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Free  Trade,  a  measure  so  important  in  every' 
point  of  view,  as  that  which  Lord  John  Russell  hastily  aban¬ 
doned,  and  bis  more  confident,  and  in  this  respect  more  for- 
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tunate  successor,  lias  taken  up,  modified,  and  carried.  It  will 
be  understood,  of  course,  that  in  thus  expressing  ourselves,  we 
speak  of  the  principle  of  a  Defence  Act,  and  of  nothing  more. ' 
The  particular  law  which  Lord  Derby  has  given  us  may  be 
open  to  criticism ;  and  when  the  proper  time  comes,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  serious  of  the 
defects  with  which  it  seems  to  us  to  be  chargeable.  But  of  the 
obvious  necessity  of  placing  a  great  and  wealthy  nation  like 
this  beyond  the  reach  of  sudden  disaster,  perhaps  of  invasion, 
possibly  of  dismemberment,  whenever  it  may  please  a  warlike 
neighbour  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  strike  home,  no 
sane  man,  not  being  a  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  can,  we 
should  think,  entertain  a  doubt.  Other  schemes,  whether  of 
finance  or  of  commercial  arrangement,  as  they  address  them¬ 
selves  in  the  first  instance  to  class  interests  and  party  feelings, 
so  they  become  in  course  of  discussion  mere  party  questions. 
Such  were  the  great  measures  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  administra¬ 
tion  ;  his  substitution  of  direct  for  indioect  taxation  ;  his  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  consequent  emancipation  of  trade  from 
many  of  the  restrictions  under  which  it  had  previously  la¬ 
boured.  These  touched,  undoubtedly,  the  very  core  of  the 
State’s  well-being ;  but  they  did  so  through  the  sides  of  many 
deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  bore  hard  upon  the  immediate 
interests  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community.  Hence 
they  were  resisted  upon  their  merits  by  many  able  and  honest 
persons,  of  whom  not  a  few,  though  they  may  have  accepted  a 
policy,  which  they  now  perceive  to  be  Irreversible,  continue  to 
be  as  little  convinced  as  ever  of  its  abstract  fitness  or  wisdom. 
It  is  not  so,  nor  ever  can  be,  with  regard  to  any  measure  which 
seeks  only  to  place  the  nation  in  a  state  of  defence  against  aggres¬ 
sion  from  without.  We  may  dislike  the  details  of  such  measure, 
or  some  of  them,  and  endeavpur  in  a  spirit  quite  free  from 
partisanship  to  modify  and  improve  them.  But  the  principle  on 
which  the  measure  itself  rests,  if  it  be  sound  at  all,  is  equally 
sound  in  its  application  to  each  of  the  parties  and  classes  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided  ;  for  it  involves  a  question  of  com¬ 
parative  security  to  all  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  continuous  ex¬ 
posure  of  all  to  great  risk  on  the  other.  There  are,  to  be  sure, 
persons  who  pretend  to  believe  that  no  more  wars  will  arise  in 
Europe ;  others,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian  people  to 
submit  unresistingly  to  wrong,  or  even  to  conquest,  rather  than 
take  up  arms.*  They,  of  course  oppose  every  measure  of  defence, 

*  The  pamphlet  entitled  ‘The  Rifle  Club’  seems  to  embody  the 
,  views  of  this  class  of  persons.  It  was  quoted,  as  our  readers  doubtless 
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as  either  uncalled  for  or  sinful.  But  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
speak  of  them  os  constituting  a  party,  or  even  as  belonging  to 
a  class.  We  doubt  whether  there  be  three  men  out  of  Bedlam 
who  conscientiously  embrace,  on  religious  grounds,  this  pacific 
creed.  The  advocates  of  passive  submission  as  a  politic  procedure 
may  be  rather  more  numerous,  but  arc  certainly  not  more  wise. 
We  repeat  then,  that  in  our  opinion,  no  measure  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Reformed  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
involving  so  important  a  principle  in  itself,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  completely  divorced  from  considerations  of  class  interest, 
as  the  Militia  Bill  of  the  late  Session.  'And  in  this  same 
spirit,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  party  politics,  but  look¬ 
ing  solely  to  the  two  points,  first  of  its  necessity,  and  next  of 
its  fitness,  we  arc  now  going,  with  the  reader’s  permission,  to 
pass  it  under  review. 

And  first,  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  increasing,  by 
these  or  by  some  other  means,  the  available  defensive  resources 
of  the  Empire. 

Whatever  deference  may  be  due  to  the  opinions  of  successive 
and  rival  administrations,  there  is  no  denying  that  they  go  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  some  necessity  of  the  sort  has  long  been 
felt  to  be  urgent.  Whether  a  militia  question  in  any  shape  was 
mooted,  either  in  Lord  Melbourne’s  Cabinet  or  in  that  which 
immediately  succeeded,  we  arc  unable  to  say.  If  we  were 
called  upon  to  hazard  an  opinion,  we  should  be  apt  to  give  it  in 
favour  of  the  agitation  of  some  such  matter ;  because  it  is  past 
dispute  that  this  country  was  never  so  near  a  war,  without 
actually  undertaking  it,  as  during  the  interval  when  M.  Thiers 
and  Lortl  Palmerston  were  in  correspondence  about  Mr.  Pritch¬ 
ard’s  wrongs  and  the  readiest  means  of  redressing  them.  But 
however  this  may  be,  we  know  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject  as  early  as  1842,  and  that  in  1844  he 
prepared  a  Bill,  though  he  did  not  bring  it  forward,  not  verj’ 
dissimilar,  in  its  general  features,  to  that  which  Lord  Derby  has 
carried.  That  Lord  John  Russell’s  feelings  on  the  subject  were 
at  one  time  still  stronger,  he  himself  has  shown,  for  he  would 
take  no  refusal.  Though  checked  in  1848,  he  returned  to 
the  charge  in  1852,  and  resigned  office  in  consequence  of 
a  literal,  and  not  very  important  change  in  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  which  he  ottered  for  its  acceptance.  And  now  the 

recollect,  by  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  course  of  the  Militia  Debate, 
and  secured  thereby  a  chance  of  notoriety  which  its  merits  never 
could  have  ensured  to  it.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  ought  to 
be  very  grateful,  since  he  evidently  covets  the  martyrdom  of  ridicule. 
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Protectionists,  following  the  same  course,  assure  us,  that  they 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the  realm  unless  a 
better  system  of  military  organisation  be  adopted.  Moreover, 
they  are  so  much  in  earnest,  that  they  consent  to  all  manner 
of  changes  in  the  requirements  of  their  Bill,  rather  than  give 
it  up.  It  would  be  presumptuous  to  treat  such  unanimity 
of  sentiment  among  cabinets,  maintaining  opinions  on  almost 
every  other  subject  quite  at  variance,  otherwise  than  with 
respect ;  for  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  not  one  which  any  minister 
can  be  suspected  of  bringing  forward  for  its  own  sake.  It  can 
have  no  tendency  to  render  him  popular  out  of  doors,  but  the 
reverse.  It  throws  no  patronage  into  his  hands,  of  which  the 
smallest  use  could  be  made  for  party  purposes.  It  adds  some¬ 
thing  —  it  may  add  a  good  deal^ — to  the  public  expenditure,  and 
certainly  interferes,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  with  private 
business.  Can  we  imagine,  that  whether  Peel,  Bussell,  or 
Derby,  sat  at  the  helm  of  State,  he  would  steer  his  vessel  into 
so  uninviting  a  channel,  except  upon  compulsion  ?  The  idea  is 
preposterous.  The  present  Government  may  have  exaggerated 
the  amount  of  risk  to  which  the  country  is  exposed ;  and  gone  to 
excess  in  providing  means  to  avert  it ;  or  the  details  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  scheme  taken  up  and  forced  through  may  not  be  worth 
the  time  and  labour  that  were  required  to  carry  it ;  but  to 
attribute  any  except  perfectly  honest  motives  to  the  course  of 
legislation  which  has  given  us  our  new  Militia  Bill,  convicts,  in 
our  judgment,  the  parties  so  speaking  or  writing  about  it  of 
indilference  to  the  probabilities  of  the  accusations  they  prefer. 

But  if  legislation  of  this  sort  was  really  felt  to  be  necessary, 
why  should  it  have  been  so  long  deferred  ?  We,  the  people  of 
England,  are  now,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  peace.  Other  States  have  had  their  troubles, 
more  generally  domestic  than'  foreign ;  we,  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  have  never  fired  a  shot  in  anger  on  European  soil,  or 
in  European  waters,  except  at  Navarino,  and  that  was  a  blunder. 
Differences  have  unquestionably  sprung  up  more  than  once 
between  us  and  our  neighbours.  The  afiPairs  of  Tahiti,  of  Acre, 
and  latterly  our  Don  Pacifico  feud  in  Greece,  all  looked  sufl&- 
ciently  black  in  their  turns,  and  on  the  authority  of  the  late 
king  of  the  French,  we  are  told,  that  the  project  of  an  English 
invasion  was  one  time,  at  least,  seriously  considered  in  Paris. 
What  then  ?  No  rupture  ensued,  no  invasion  took  place ;  but  wise 
diplomacy  did,  what  it  always  will  do,  what  indeed  it  is  paid  for 
doing,  and  without  doing  which  it  ought  not  to  be  paid ;  it  re¬ 
conciled  the  differences  between  France  and  England,  and  saved 
a  great  deal  of  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure  to  both  parties. 
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What  is  there,  therefore,  we  are  asked,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs,  to  induce  a  persuasion  that  cabinets  and  nations  will 
prove  more  unreasonable  in  times  coming  than  they  were  in 
times  past?  or  that  if  we  do  unfortunately  get  to  loggerheads 
with  France,  or  with  any  other  country,  we  shall  be  unable  to 
make  matters  up  again,  without  fighting  ? 

This  is  a  question  which  has  often  been  put,  with  a  great  air 
of  triumph,  both  in  Parliament  and  through  the  press ;  but  in 
truth  it  is  a  very  unmeaning  one ;  for  whatever  the  terms  may 
be  in  which  we  answer  it,  they  prove  nothing  either  way.  There 
is  no  reason,  which  we  can  immediately  point  out,  why  matters 
should  not  go  on  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  exactly  as  they  have 
done  since  the  peace  of  1815  ;  but  there  is  quite  as  little  reason 
why  they  should.  And  suppose  they  were  not  so  to  go  on, 
what  follows  ?  When  I  purchase  a  policy  of  insurance,  I  do  so, 
earnestly  trusting  that  the  fire  or  the  hurricane,  from  which  I 
cover  my  house  or  my  vessel,  shall  never  overtake  it.  And 
year  by  year,  on  the  renewal  of  the  policy,  my  feeling  is  one  of 
thankfulness  that  as  yet  the  ofiSce  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
pay;  certainly  not  of  grudging  because  so  much  of  my  own 
money  has  been  sunk.  Nor  am  I  less  likely  to  take  this  view 
of  the  case  if  it  turn  out  that  on  one  or  two  occasions  my  house 
has  had  a  narrow  escape  from  burning,  or  my  ship  from  being 
cast  away.  So  it  is  with  a  nation,  and  its  means  of  defence  in 
case  of  war.  These  are  kept  up  in  the  hope  and  with  the  view 
of  deterring  other  nations  from  drawing  the  sword  ;  and  happy 
are  both  the  people  and  their  government,  so  long  as  they  find 
that  the  means  are  adequate  to  secure  the  desired  end.  But  other 
nations,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  the  contrary,  may  draw  the 
sword ;  and  then  where  shall  we  be,  if  it  shall  prove  that  ours, 
just  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  appeal  to  it,  is  either  stowed 
away  in  some  far  off  garret,  or  grown  so  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
that  we  are  unable  to  pluck  it  forth  ?  Aptare  in  pace  idonea 
hello,  was  once  proverbial  wisdom. 

But  it  is  denied  that  either  now,  or  at  any  previous  period 
since  1815,  this  country  has  ever  been  incapable  of  defending 
itself  if  attacked.  Who  makes  this  denial,  or  in  what  sense  is 
it  made  ?  If  the  laudator  temporis  acti  mean  to  say,  that 
England  has  never  been  in  such  a  state,  as  that,  with  fair  wam- 
ing  given,  she  would  have  proved  incapable  of  engaging  success¬ 
fully  in  war,  we  perfectly  agree  with  him.  England  has  been 
richer  and  more  populous  any  time  between  1815  and  1852 
than  she  ever  was  previously  to  the  former  of  these  periods. 
Her  people  are,  and  always  have  been,  hardy,  robust,  and  brave  ; 
her  resources  are  inexhaustible.  Give  her  time  to  apply  these 
resources,  and  to  discipline  the  valour  of  her  sons,  and  the 
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objector  is  right, — she  need  not  fear  to  stand  against  the  world. 
But  is  it  probable  that  the  Power,  whatever  it  may  be,  which 
has  resolved  upon  breaking  with  her,  and  going  to  war,  will 
announce  the  intention  betbre  acting  uj>on  it,  so  ns  to  afford 
her  the  opportunity  of  effecting  these  objects?  Quite  other¬ 
wise.  The  respectable  practice  of  sending  forth  lieraKls,  and 
throwing  spears  into  the  eountry  against  wtiich  public  wrath  is 
kindled,  has  long  fallen  into  disuse.  Modem  diplomacy  makes 
far  shorter  work  of  bringing  quarrels  to  a  head,  than  of  patching 
them  up  again.  If  war  be  desired,  it  is  a  word  and  a  blow  with 
the  party  desiring  it,  and  woe  to  the  nation  which  is  not  ready 
to  wanl,  and  prompt  to  return  it,  when  delivered.  Look  back 
but  a  little  way  into  history.  Napoleon  had  no  just  ground  of 
quarrel  with  Spain  in  1807,  and  did  not  pretend  that  he  had 
any,  till  he  filled  the  country  with  his  troops,  set  aside  the 
Bourbons,  and  placed  his  brother  Joseph  on  the  throne.  The 
same  Napoleon,  in  1812,  issued  no  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia,  till  he  stood,  with  500,000  men  at  his  back,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.  And  certainly  the  French  generals  who 
undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  to  march  to  London  in  ten  days, 
never  contemplated  any  such  preliminary  arrangements,  as 
gentlemen  of  the  Manchester  and  Peace  Association  schools 
hold  to  be  if  not  indispensable,  at  all  events  customary  and 
polite  in  such  cases.  It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  assume,  that 
because  her  latent  might  may  be  adequate  to  any  demand  which 
is  likely  to  be  made  upon  it,  England  is,  and  alw'ays  must  be, 
in  a  fit  state  for  sudden  war.  A  giant  has  little  to  fear  from 
the  hostility  of  a  dwarf,  so  long  as  both  parties  are  awake,  and 
have  full  command  of  their  limbs.  But  let  the  dwarf  catch  his 
gigantic  adversary  napping,  and  what  will  the  suj)erior  strength 
of  the  sleeper  avail  against  the  dagger  of  the  waking  man  ? 

It  is  not,  however,  of  her  latent  might,  that  the  politicians 
profess  to  think,  who  set  themselves  against  making  any  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  defensive  preparations  of  this  country.  They  assert 
that  her  regular  fleets  and  armies  arc  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  to  guard  England  against  the  attacks  of  any  foreign 
enemy  whatever.  Indeed  their  cry  is  for  reduction,  and  esj)e- 
cially  in  the  army ;  which  they  would  withdraw  entirely  from 
the  colonies ;  and  of  which,  they  calculate,  that  if  it  were  con¬ 
centrated  at  home,  a  fourth  part,  at  least,  might  be  disbanded, 
without  in  any  degree  detracting  from  the  amount  of  force  now 
disposable  in  case  of  invasion.  At  the  same  time,  they  hold  the 
idea  of  invasion  in  utter  scorn ;  speaking  of  it  as  a  bugbear, 
with  which  superannuated  generals  and  admirals  seek  to 
frighten  silly  people ;  and  wondering  that  any  reasonable  person. 
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not  being  an  officer  of  the  army  or  the  navy,  should  give  to  it 
one  moment’s  consideration. 

Wc  are  always  bappy  in  listening  to  the  eloquence  of  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  when  they  ad¬ 
dress  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  understand.  We  cannot,  indeed,  go  along  with 
them  invariably  even  then ;  but  they  must  excuse  us  for  avowing 
that  when  a  question  of  military  preparation,  involving  the 
safety  or  the  ruin  of  the  country  arises,  they  are  the  very  last 
people  in  the  world  to  whose  judgment  we  should  be  inclined 
to  defer.  They  are  all,  but  especially  the  two  former,  men  of 
one  idea.  They  can  see  no  interests  beyond  those  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  believe  that  the  world  is  to  be  managed  on 
strictly  commercial  principles.  But,  do  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright  1‘cally  believe  that  the  passage  of  the  British  Channel 
by  a  French  army  of  twenty,  forty,  or  even  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  is  physically  impossible  ?  and  if  it  be  not  phy¬ 
sically  impossible,  are  they  so  veiy  simple  as  to  imagine  that 
the  order  once  given,  twenty,  or  forty,  or  even  a  hundred 
thousand  French  troops  would  hesitate  about  making  the 
attempt,  even  if  the  preparations  on  bur  side  to  resist  the  in¬ 
vasion  were  far  more  complete  than  they  have  been  at  any 
given  period  between  the  years  1815  and  1852  ?  It  is  needless, 
we  are  aware,  to  refer  the  member  for  the  West  Riding  and 
the  representatives  of  Manchester  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
opinion  on  these  subjects.  His  Grace’s  letter,  —  which  all  the 
world  besides  read  with  respect,  even  if  here  and  there  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ventured  to  hope  that  the  picture  might  be  somewhat 
over-coloured, — one  of  these  gentlemen  has  derided  as  ‘ob¬ 
solete  ;  ’  and  it  is  but  natural  that  they  who  pretend  to  sneer 
down  the  greatest  commander  of  the  age,  should  be  little  dis¬ 
posed  to  listen  to  the  sentiments  of  other  British  officers.  But 
will  they  equally  resist  the  evidence  of  foreigners  against  them¬ 
selves?  We  recommend  to  them  the  perusal  of  Baron  Maurice’s 
pamphlet :  they  w’ill  find  there,  besides  a  plan  for  the  conquest 
of  England  (of  which,  in  our  poor  opinion,  it  is  too  much  the 
practice  even  in  military  circles  to  speak  slightingly,)  ample 
proof  that  the  matter,  which  they  are  pleased  to  pooh,  pooh,  is 
not  considered  a  dream  or  an  impossibility  on  the  Continent. 
Plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  occupied  the  thoughts  of  statesmen  and  soldiers  in  all  the 
continental  nations,  the  whole  of  whom  regard  the  measure 
as  practicable,  whether  their'  feeling  towards  us  be  friendly 
or  the  reverse.  The  plan  submitted  by  Carnot  to  the  Direc¬ 
tory  was  noticed  in  this  journal,  July  1808.  Now  a  measure 
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which  men  hold  to  be  practicable,  some  of  them  are  pretty 
sure  to  attempt  whenever  the  inducement  becomes  adequate, 
and  the  opportunity  inviting.  And  though  we  trust  that  no 
occasion  for  makmg  the  attempt  will  ever  be  found,  still  our 
oonfidence  on  this  head  would  be  strengthened  fourfold,  were 
we  quite  sure  that  there  were  at  hand  means  of  defeating  it, 
or,  at  all  events,  of  destroying  the  force  which  should  embark 
on  such  a  service,  ere  it  could  find  time  to  inflict  any  serious 
damage  on  this  country. 

'  We  confess,  however,  that  our  hopes  are  not  very  sanguine 
that  the  testimony  either  of  Baron  Maurice  or  of  General 
Changamier,  or  of  any  other  foreign  statesman  or  soldier, 
will  carry  more  weight,  with  our  friends  of  the  Manchester 
school  than  the  0[Mnions  of  the,  Duke  of  Wellington.  They 
will  doubtless  persist  in  setting  up  their  own  judgment  against 
the  world,  and  clinch  their  argument  again,  as  they  have  done 
already,  by  afiSrming  that  if  ^e  worst  come  to  the  worst,  the 
country  is  sufficiently  protected  by  her  regular  fleets  and 
armies.  What  they  desire  to  have  accomplished  is  this,  that 
all  our  colonies,  not  being  strictly  military  posts,  shall  at 
once  be  denuded  of  troops;  and  such  a  redistribution  of  the 
fleet  take  place  as  shall  secure  in  the  Channel,  force  enough  at 
all  times  to  render  hopeless  any  project  of  throwing  an  army, 
either  with  the  strong  hand  or  by  surprise,  upon  the  shores  of 
England.  There  is  some  plausibility  in  this  device,  but  nothing 
more;  as  a  little  sifting  of  the  facts  on  which  it  appears  to 
rest  will  show. 

To  begin  with  the  army.  It  would  be  unfair  to  estimate  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  force  employed  at  home  and  abroad 
acceding  to  the  standard  of  the  current  year.  The  war  at  the 
Cape  has  increased  the  latter  force  by  fully  six  thousand  men. 
But  if  we  revert  to  the  returns- for  1850-51,  we  shall  find,  that 
there  were  then  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  59,398  infantry 
and  cavalry,  of  which  33,568  were  in  Great  Britain,  25,830  in 
Ireland.  The  colonies  absorbed  39,730,  independently  of  India, 
where  30,497  found  employment. 

For  our  present  purpose,  the  army  in  India  must  be  left  wholly 
out  of  the  question.  We  could  not  keep  that  rich  possession 
a  day  were  these  30,000  men  withdrawn ;  we  should  not  proba¬ 
bly  keep  it  a  year,  if  the  force  were  seriously  diminished.  The 
military  material  with  which  we  have  to  work  is  thus  reduced 
to  39,900,  or  say,  in  round  numbers,  to  40,000  men.  Now 
before  we  take  a  single  step  in  advance,  we  must  ascertain  what 
proportion  of  these  40,000  men,  if  any,  require  to  be  thrown 
aside  from  our  calculation.  For  probably  our  Manchester 
friends  do  not  wish  to  saddle  their  own  parishes  with  the  families 
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of  floldiers  enlisted  exclusively  for  service  in  the  colonies ;  much 
less  to  taint  the  pure  breed  of  Lancashire  with  any  engrafting 
thereon  of  buds  from  a  Negro  or  Malay  stock.  From  our 
40,000  men  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  in  the  first  instance,  < 
West  India  regiments  -  -  -  -  8  , 

Canadian  Rifle  corps  -  -  -  -  1  * 

Newfoundland  veterans  >  •  -  >1 

Malta  fencibles  •  •  >  •  -  1 

St.  Helena  regiment  .  •  >  ■>  1  , 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles  -  -  -  -  1 

Ceylon  Rifles  -  -  -  -  -  1 

Total  of  regiments  -  -  -  9 

of  which  the  collective  force  appears  to  be  about  7000  men.  .» 

Our  40,000  men  being  thus  cut  down  to  33,000,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  next  bow  even  these  are  distributed,  be¬ 
fore  we  can  be  in  a  condition  to  determine  in  regard  to  their 
applicability  for  purposes  of  domestic  service.  And  here  we 
find  that  eight  stations,  all  of  them  coming  strictly  under  the 
head  of  military  posts,  absorb,  on  a  very  inadequate  peace  est^ 
blisbment,  not  fewer  than  22,740  men.  Say  that  we  thus 
dispose  in  round  numbers  of  23,000  men,  we  shall  have  left 
exactly  10,000  to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with.  But  as 
we  have  not  included  under  the  head  of  military  posts,  either 
the  Windward  or  the  Leeward  West  India  islands,  the 'Bri¬ 
tish  stations  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  Canada,  Nova  Scotu^ 
St.  Helena,  or  New  South  Wales,  our  readers  must  judge 
for  themselves  how  far  it  would  be  prudent,  under  existing 
circumstances,  to  bring  home  the  whole  of  the  10,000  men 
of  whom -we  have  just  spoken  as  available.  Are  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  throw  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  altogether  on  their  own 
resources?  to  commit  the  safe  keeping  of  the  West  India 
i^ands  to  a  black  police  ?  and  to  entrust  the  lives  of  our  honest 
settlers  in  Australia,  as  well  as  the  important  royalties  which  have 
been  too  much  neglected  there,  together  with  the  wool  farms  so 
essential  to  the  domestic  industry  of  England,  and  fisheries,  oi 
which  the  full  value  has  yet  to  be  dis^vered,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  runaway  convicts,  of  the  oflscourings  of  America,  and 
the  forbearance  of  Imlf-civilised  native  chiefs?  If  they  be  not,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  will  not  be,  there  is  an  end  oi 
the  Manchester  argument  at  once.  You  have  not  10,000  or  1000 
men  to  dispose  of.  But  supposing  their  views  on  this  matter  to 
be  different  from  what  we  assume,  still  difficulties  remmn  out  of 
which  we  at  least  see  no  means  by  which  they  are  to  extricate 
themselves.  The  garrisons  of  Gibraltar,  of  Malta,  of  tbe  Ionian 
Islands,  and  Hong-Kong,  are  all  set  down  in  the  army  esti- 
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mates  at  a  figure  which  would  be  manifestly  out  of  character 
w’ere  war  seriously  to  threaten.  Instead  of  2934  men,  Gib¬ 
raltar  requires  six  or  seven  thousand  to  man  the  works  imper¬ 
fectly.  Malta,  which  has  now  about  the  same  strength  of 
garrison  with  Gibraltar,  would  require  reinforcements  at  least 
^qual  in  amount;  while  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  if  we  are  to  re¬ 
tain  them  at  all,  we  must  station,  certainly  not  fewer,  probably 
a  still  latter  amount  of  troops.  Thus,  three  European  posts, 
the  loss  of  any  one  of  which  must  seriously  affect  our  position 
as  a  maritime  Power,  would,  of  themselves,  make  an  immediate 
demand  upon  us  for  the  total  amount  of  force,  to  which  we  arc 
told  to  look  as  furnishing  additional  means  of  defence  at  home. 
In  the  event  of  sudden  war,  should  wc  be  able  to  meet  such 
demands  ?  But  this  is  not  all. 

No  procedure  can  be  more  delusive  than  to  take  up  a  printed 
return  of  the  numbers  of  troops  stationed  anywhere,  but  espe¬ 
cially  at  home,  and  to  argue  from  it  as  if  you  were  thereby 
exactly  informed  of  the  strength  of  the  army  which  is  available 
for  operations  in  the  field.  Of  the  60,000  men  described  as 
doing  duty  in  1850-51  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  probably  not 
more  than  50,000  were  effective,  and  of  these  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  perhaps  a  fifth  part,  were  recruits  not  yet  dismissed  drill. 
Say,  however,  that  you  had  45,000,  or  even  50,000  men  dispo¬ 
sable,  and  that  either  more  matured  reflection  had  induced  you 
to  abandon  the  project  of  bringing  home  the  garrisons  from  your 
colonies,  or  that  war  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  render  the 
operation  impracticable  —  what  are  you  to  do  with  your  50,000 
men.  The  dockyards  must  be  protected,  the  Channel  Islands 
garrisoned,  and  the  few  strong  places  which  exist  in  the  United 
Kingdom  occupied.  It  would  take  at  least  30,000  men  to  do 
this  imperfectly  in  England  and  the  Channel  Islands  alone ;  if 
you  look  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  the  same  time,  probably 
50,000  would  be  required  for  garrison  duty.  Where  are  they  to 
come  from?  To  be  sure  there  are  16,000  enrolled  Pensioners, 
of  which,  probably  12,000  are  as  well  qualified  for  this  species  of 
service  as  any  troops  in  the  world.  And  the  Dockyard  Battalions, 
though  their  time  must  be  too  valuable  for  employing  them  at 
such  a  crisis  in  guanl  mounting,  and  so  forth,  would  always  be  at 
hand,  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  to  give  battle.  But  estimating 
the  services  of  both  descriptions  of  force  at  the  highest,  it  will 
still  npi)ear  that  so  far  as  operations  in  the  field  arc  concerned, 
the  assistance  which  they  can  undertake  to  render  is  very  small. 
The  Pensioners  will  indeed  set  at  liberty  12,000  troops  of  the 
line ;  the  Dockyard  Battalions  cannot  liberate  a  single  man ;  for 
from  the  hour  the  war  begins,  their  presence  in  the  yards  will 
be  required  day  and  night,  which  they  can  abandon  only  when 
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the  enemy  is  at  the  gates.  Now  12,000  added  to  50,000,  gives 
a  total  of  62,000,  and  no  more,  which,  after  providing  for  the 
occupation  of  all  the  garrisons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will 
leave  you  exactly  12,000  wherewith  to  march  against  the  enemy. 
And  even  this,  be  it  observed,  can  be  accomplished  only  on 
one  point.  You  may  have  a  field  force  of  12,000  men  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  in  Ireland,  but  you  cannot  have  it  in  both ; 
for  the  aggregate  of  both  armies  —  the  British  and  the  Irish — 
including  Pensioners,  gives  us  62,000  men,  and  no  more ;  and 
of  these,  5000  at  the  least  will  be  cavalry. 

But  this,  we  shall  be  told,  is  not  a  fair  statement.  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  has  shown,  that  inclusive  of  marines,  metropolitan 
police,  coast-guards,  Irish  constabulary  and  yeomanry,  a  larger 
army  than  the  Duke  ever  commanded  in  the  Peninsula,  may  be 
brought  together.  We  confess  that  such  a  statement  coming 
from  an  officer  of  General  Evans’s  character  and  experience 
surprised  us  greatly.  He  speaks  of  5000  Marines  as  the  portion 
of  that  fine  force  now  doing  duty  on  shore,  and  assumes  that  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  they  may  be  transferred  to  the  land  army. 
Of  course  they  can,  if  such  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Government. 
But  would  they  not  be  much  more  usefully  employed  on  their 
own  element,  in  war-steamers,  or  steamers  transferred  from 
the  mercantile  to  the  naval  service ;  wherewith  an  enemy 
might  be  prevented  from  approaching  our  shores,  or,  should 
this  unfortunately  prove  impossible,  could  they  not  be  so 
placed  that  by  means  of  them  the  invading  force  might  be 
cut  off  from  communicating  with  its  own  country  ?  And  as  to 
the  Metropolitan  Police  and  the  Irish  Constabulary,  surely 
the  gallant  member  for  Westminster  forgets  that  they  are  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  soldiers ;  that  you  have  no  more  right  to  march 
Sir  KIchard  Mayne  and  his  people,  with  muskets  over  their 
shoulders,  to  the  coast,  than  you  have  to  enrol  and  regiment  the 
beadles  of  London,  or  to  convert  the  parish  constables  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex  into  a  brigade  of  light  infantry.  Observe,  then, 
the  inconsistency  into  which  the  General’s  zeal  has  hurried  him. 
He  counts  upon  the  London  Police  and  the  Irish  Constabulary 
for  military  service,  on  the  sole  ground,  we  presume,  that  they 
are  enrolled  bodies  of  men.  Why  does  he  not  go  farther  ?  Are 
not  the  hackney  coachmen  and  cab  drivers,  the  railway  police 
and  porters,  the  fire-brigade,  the  coal-heavers,  the  scavengers, 
nay,  the  London  victuallers  themselves,  all  enrolled  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  registered  too?  Why  not  regiment  them,  and  march 
them  to  the  coast  wherever  danger  threatens?  We  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  would  turn  out  quite  as  readily  ;  we 
are  sure  that  you  have  precisely  the  same  right  in  law,  to  turn 
them  all  out  armed  and  accoutred,  as  you  have  to  make  soldiers 
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of  the  Metropolitan  Police ;  but  this  is  not  all.  When  General 
Mayne  and  his  army  march  out  of  London,  who  are  to  take 
care  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  dtizens  ?  Has  not  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  seen  enough  of  war  to  teach  him,  that  not  the 
least  terrible  of  the  consequences  of  an  invasion  would  be  the 
bringing  forth  from  their  lurking  dens  of  all  the  desperate  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  country,  and  the  probable  commission  by  them, 
however  watched,  of  excesses  quite  as  horrible  as  the  worst 
that  could  be  apprehended  from  the  foreign  invader.  Has 
he  ever  read  what  happened  in  London,  after  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange ;  not  from  Dutch  soldiers,  but  from  English 
thieves  and  incendiaries,  who  seized  the  opportunity  of  a  brief 
suspension  of  government  eagerly  to  prosecute  their  respective 
callings? 

It  appears  then,  first,  that  you  have  no  right  whatever  to 
employ  a  single  policeman  as  a  soldier,  except  upon  his  own 
voluntary  offer;  and  next,  that  were  the  whole  b<^y  to  volun¬ 
teer  their  services,  it  would  be  imprudent  in  the  extreme  to 
employ  them  in  the  field.  For  the  immediate  consequence  of 
their  removal  to  a  distance  would  be,  that  the  duties  of  watch 
and  ward,  and  of  constabulary  patrol,  would  devolve,  both  by 
night  and  day,  upon  the  citizens ;  who  would  not  only  discharge 
it  very  inefficiently,  but  soon  growing  weary  of  the  lalraur,  would 
oease  to  discharge  it  at  alL  No  doubt,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
might  afford  considerable  support  to  the  army,  were  an  enemy, 
at  the  gates  of  London,  and  barricades  choking  up  our  streets. 
So  at  such  a  crisis,  would  every  Londoner  with  the  heart  of  a 
chicken  in  his  bosom,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  this  is  not 
what  we  want.  We  desire  to  meet  the  enemy,  to  fight  him. 
and  to  beat  him,  before  he  shall  have  reached  either  Hyde  Park 
or  Hackney ;  and  to  enable  us  to  do  this,  the  Metropolitan  Police 
must  not  be  reckoned  upon.  Nmther  may  we  take  into  account 
the  Irish  Constabulary,  magnificent,  as  r^rds  both  their  phy¬ 
sique  and  morale,  as  we  admit  them  to  be.  Though  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  invaluable  for  the  sort  of  half- 
military  duties  which  fall  to  their  share,  they  could  not,  with 
any  regard  to  the  internal  peace  of  their  own  country,  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  it ;  indeed,  we  question  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  concentrate  any  considerable  portion  of  that  force  even  in 
Ireland  itself.  For  how,  in  this  case,  are  outrages  to  be  pre¬ 
vented,  which  even  now,  with  posts  everywhere,  and  roads 
continually  patrolled,  occur  but  too  frequently  ?  As  to  bringing 
the  whole  12,000  across  St.  Geoige’s  Channel,  no  sane  man 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  propose  to  do  so.  You  could 
as  easily  march  Sir  R.  Mayne  to  meet  a  French  army  on  the 
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shores  of  Bantry  Bay,  as  bring  Colonel  Macgr^or  to  reinforce' 
the  corps  with  which  you  should  propose  to  fight  a  battle  on 
Barham  Downs  or  at  Hastings. 

The  Marines,  the  Pensioners,  the  Metropolitan  Police,  and 
the  Irish  Constabulary  being  thus  disposed  of,  it  remains  to', 
speak  only  of  the  Coast  Gua^  and  the  Yeomanry.  And  of  the 
former  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  the  same  line  of  argu¬ 
ment  which  applies  to  the  Police  applies  to  them.  The  Coast 
Guard  have  special  duties  to  perform.  They  are  scattered  along 
the  sea>board  in  time  of  peace  to  prevent  smu^Kng  and  the 
damage  which  it  works  to  the  revenue.  Their  services,  in 
this  respect,  would  be  quite  as  necessary  in  the  event  of  war,* 
and  there  would  be  other  and  more  urgent  calls  upon  them. 
After  hostilities  commence,  the  whole  seaboard  becomes  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  risk  of  sodden  descents,  for  purposes,’  not  -of 
conquest,  but  of  plunder  and  general  annoyance.  During 
the  late  war  we  had  sea-fencibles  every  where,  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  navy,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  look-ouf 
all  round  the  island  for  privateers.  We  should  certainly  not 
be  able  to  dispense  with  similar  precautions  now,  when  steam  has 
added  so  much  to  the  facilities  for  sudden  attack  and  rapid 
retreat  in  maritime  warfare.  <  Instead  of  withdrawing  the  coast 
guard,  in  order  to  r^nforce  the  army  in  the  field  (an  arrangement 
against  which,  by  the  way,  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  would 
probably  protest)  we  should  be  obliged  to  add  to  its  numl^rs.' 
For  batteries  are  useless  unless  there  be  practised  gunners  Uy 
man  them ;  and  as  we  cannot  tell  which  of  our  coast  batteries 
is  likely  to  be  brought  into  operation  first,  it  would  hardly  do 
to  have  any  of  them,  especially  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  without 
a  few  trained  marksmen  to  lay  the  guns  and  fire  upon  an 
enemy.  •  ■  ' 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  Yeomanry ;  as  it  is  altogether  a 
cavalry  force  of  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  description,  and  very 
imperfectly  drilled,  we  cast  no  slur  upon  either  the  courage  or 
the  patriotism  of  its  members  when  we  say,  that  gainst  a 
regular  army,  and  for  o])erations  in  the  field,  it  is  not  very  much 
to  be  reckoned  upon.  In  the  first  place  England,  especially  in 
the  South  —  where  if  assailed  at  all,  it  is  most  likely  to  be 
assailed  —  offers  many  obstacles  to  the  employment  of  masses  of 
horsemen ;  the  inclosures  are  frequent,  the  woods  many,  the 
^neral  shape  of  the  ground  is  undulatory  and  much  broken.' 
The  best  cavalry  in  the  world  could  do  very  little  upon  it,  and 
bad  cavalry  could  do  nothing.  •  At  the  same  time  our  yeomen 
would  make  capital  Cossacks ;  their  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  their  habits  of  crossing  it  after  the  hounds,  would  enable 
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them,  in  small  parties,  to  harass  an  enemy’s  convoys  and  to 
straiten  his  foragers.  But  they  could  not  stop  the  march  of 
one  weak  column  of  infantry,  and  against  artillery  and  regular 
cavalry  they  would  be  helpless.  Besides,  how  many  of  our  gallant 
yeomen  could  be  got  together  on  a  sudden  and  at  one  point  ? 
When  Bristol  was  in  the  hands  of  a  mob,  in  1831,  it  took  a  day 
and  a  half  to  collect  forty  or  fifty  yeomen  from  the  parishes  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  and  to  march  them  to  the  rescue. 
How  many  of  the  Durham,  or  Northumberland,  or  Yorkshire 
squadrons  would  show  themselves  in  Kent  and  Sussex  within  a 
week  after  the  enemy  had  landed  ?  And  long  before  a  week 
20,000  men,  in  the  state  of  preparation  in  which  we  were-  six 
months  ago,  would  have  marched  from  Lydd  or  Pevensey  to 
London  and  laid  it  under  contribution.  We  should  be  sorry  to 
speak,  or  to  be  thought  to  speak,  slightingly  of  the  yeomanry 
cavalry  of  England.  It  is  a  very  useful  force  in  its  own  way, 
—  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  means,  would  render  the 
occupation  of  any  portion  of  our  native  soil  extremely  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  a  foreign  enemy.  But  when  statesmen  come  gravely 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  force  which  is  disposable  in  order  to 
meet  an  invader,  with  any  prospect  of  stopping  him  midway 
between  the  sca-coast  and  the  capital,  they  will  do  well  to  lay 
the  yeomanry  cavalry  altogether  out  of  view. 

It  will  1)C  said  that  in  dealing  with  this  part  of  our  subject, 
we  have  made  no  reference  whatever  to  Artillery,  which  is  an 
important  ingredient  In  the  composition  of  all  armies,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  one  which  is  to  act  on  the  defensive,  and  at  home.  True ; 
and  the  omission  has  not  been  unintentional  on  our  parts.  The 
truth  is,  that  nobody  seems  to  be  exactly  aware  wliat  the 
strength  of  our  available  artillery  is.  General  Evans  has  taken 
it  at  a  hundred  guns,  and  quoted  Sir  Hew  Ross  in  support  of  his 
statement ;  Sir  Hew,  however,  contradicts  the  member  for  West¬ 
minster,  and  declares  that  the  artillery  may  be  able  to  bring 
eighty  guns  into  the  field,  but  not  more.  Whereas  Colonel 
Chesney,  who  appears  to  have  well  considered  the  subject,  affirms 
that  fifty-two  are  all  that  can  be  counted  upon,  and  that  even  of 
these  the  equipment  is  by  no  means  perfect.  Now,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  the  proper  working  of  artillery  in  the  field,  that  the 
guns  and  waggons  shall  be  drawn  by  well  trained  horses,  that 
there  shall  be  waggons  enough  and  to  s|)are,  with  wheels  and 
carriages  as  man)  as  the  demands  of  a  regular  campaign  are 
likely  to  require.  Colonel  Chesney,  we  suspect,  is  right.  But 
allowing,  as  some  of  our  most  experienced  officers  do,  that  with 
less  than  this  an  invasion  could  be  met,  then  we  are  ready  to  go 
beyond  Sir  Hew  Ross,  and  to  accept  General  Evans  jis  an  au- 
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thority.  Suppose,  then,  that  there  arc  a  hundred  field  guns 
and  howitzers  at  Woolwich  and  elsewhere;  with  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  appointments  of  harness,  ammunition-waggons,  forge- 
waggons,  spare-wheel-waggons,  &c.,  and  men  enough  sutficiently 
drilled  to  work  them  ; — and  assuming  that  ns  regards  draft  we 
have  only  to  lay  hands  upon  the  carriage-horses  of  the  aristocracy, 
or  to  strip  half  the  omnibuses  which  ply  in  the  streets ;  —  there 
still  remain  certain  grave  points  to  be  considered.  What  will 
a  hundred  guns  do  in  any  part  of  Europe,  if  there  be  but  five  or 
six  thousand  infantry  or  cavalry  to  protect  them ;  and  how  shall 
we,  in  particular,  work  one  hundred  guns,  thus  unguarded,  in 
the  south  of  England,  where  cover  for  skirmishers  is  so  frequent 
and  so  good,  that  even  against  the  old-fashioned  regulation 
musket,  a  duel  l)etween  artillery  and  infantry  would  be  all  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former?  Do  not  let  us  be  misunder¬ 
stood.  There  can  be  no  question  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
supplying  the  force  which  in  the  event  of  invasion  is  to  cover 
London,  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  artillery.  And 
forasmuch  as  the  education  of  an  artillerist  is  a  tedious  process, 
we  should  advocate,  in  the  event  of  any  increase  to  the  regular 
army,  an  addition  to  this  particular  corps  in  preference  either  to 
infimtry  or  cavalry.  But  it  requires  no  minute  acquaintance 
with  military  affairs  to  understand,  that  artillery  by  itself  can 
do  nothing.  If  we  are  ever  induced  to  send  a  hundred  guns 
into  the  field,  under  the  protection  of  five  thousand  or  even  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  cavalry,  we  may  lay  our  account  with 
having  the  whole  park  captured,  and  our  little  army  put  to  the 
rout,  supposing  it  to  risk  an  action  with  twenty  thousand  in¬ 
fantry  as  good  in  every  respect  as  our  own. 

It  appears  then,  that  taking  our  disposable  artillery  at  the 
largest  figure  which  has  been  assigned  to  it,  and  making  as  much 
as  possible  of  Pensioners,  Police,  Constabulary,  Dockyard  Bat¬ 
talions,  Coast  Guards,  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  we  should  have 
found  it  impossible,  a  few  months  ago,  to  stop  the  march  of  even 
20,000  men  upon  London,  supposing  them  to  have  effected  a 
landing  any  where  along  our  shores.  For  though  it  be  true  that 
we  may  have  had  more  than  twice  20,000  of  all  arms  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  that  by  means  of  railroads  most  of  these 
could  be  brought  to  the  Metropolis  in  time,  such  a  concentnuion 
could  have  been  effected  only  by  abandoning  every  other  town 
and  fortress  to  its  fate,  and  leaving  Ireland  utterly  defenceless. 
Consider  also  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  inconvenience  to 
which  the  whole  community  must  have  been  put  in  order  to 
effect  this  object.  It  takes  a  good  many  carriages  and  trucks 
to  transjwrt  1000  infantry  with  their  arms,  light  baggage,  and 
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ammunition.  It  would  take  still  more  to  accommodate  500 
cavalry  ;  and  quite  as  many  to  contain  20  guns,  with  their  horses 
and  waggons.  How  and  whence  are  tlie  necessary  carriages  to 
be  provided  ?  Will  it  be  wise,  on  the  first  alarm,  to  call  up  to 
London  from  Bristol,  Manchester,  Preston,  Newcastle,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  &c.,  the  necessary  means  of  trans¬ 
port  for  25,000  men,  with  the  guns,  waggons,  and  stores  of 
every  sort  which  are  required  to  render  them  effective  ?  Or 
shall  we  content  ourselves  with  laying  an  embargo  at  each 
station  on  carriages  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  the  troops 
which  are  stationed  near  it  ?  In  either  case  you  interrupt  at 
once  all  the  internal  communications  of  the  country.  There 
could  be  no  further  correspondence  between  London  and  the 
provinces,  except  by  telegraphic  despatches,  or  by  some  small 
mail  train  despatched  once  or  twice  a  day.  Business  would  be 
entirely  stopped ;  for  railway  carriages  are  useless  without 
stokers,  engine  men,  and  guards ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any 
of  our  companies  is  so  rich  in  its  officials  as  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  its  ordinary  operations  with  a  full  set  of  its  people  in  reserve. 
Moreover,'  when  we  have  from  25,000  to  30,000  men,  with 
horses,  guns,  &c.  in  London,  where  are  we  to  find  the  means  of 
sending  them  out  of  it  again,  along  any  one  particular  line  or 
even  by  two  parallel  lines  ?  By  continuing  our  einbai^o,  it  will 
be  said,  and  transporting  from  Euston  Square  or  Paddington 
every  truck  and  stoker,  as  we  march  our  troops,  to  London 
Bridge  or  Waterloo  Bridge.  Be  it  so,  but  in  this  case  you  must 
persist  in  stopping  trade  indefinitely  ;  because,  having  employed 
all  the  railway  lines  at  your  disposal  to  carry  the  troops  to  the 
point  where  the  enemy  is  expected,  you  will  never  have  the 
cruelty,  after  shooting  men  and  horses  out,  to  abandon  them. 
Indeed,  we  have  read  somewhere,  that  one  of  the  great  advan¬ 
tages  of  railway  communication  is,  that  it  renders  10,000  men 
as  good  for  purposes  of  defence  as  twice  the  number  can  be  for 
oflfensive  purposes.  The  10,000,  we  are  told,  after  fighting  for 
a  while,  have  only  to  mount  tlieir  railway  carriages,  and  steam 
back  to  a  second  and  third  position  ;  which  they  may  maintain, 
as  they  did  the  first,  as  long  as  shall  be  judged  expedient,  having 
at  all  times  the  means  of  a  sjife  and  speedy  retreat  within  their 
reach.  We  put  it  to  our  readers  whether  in  all  their  reading 
they  ever  met  with  an  assumption  so  ludicrously  inadmissible 
as  this?  Think  of  a  train  laden  with  25,000  men,  100  guns, 
5000  horses,  ammunition  waggons,  forage,  provisions,  stores, 
— arid  heaven  alone  knows  how  much  besides  —  beginning  to 
make  its  exit  from  London  Bridge  and  pursuing  its  course  to¬ 
wards  Dover?  Why  the  tail  of  the  procession  would  have 
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flcarcely  reached  Greenwich,  when  the  head  was  at  Ashford  — 
so  that  instead  of  bringing  your  force  in  a  compact  body  into 
action,  you  would  render  inevitable  its  entire  destruction  in 
detail ;  for  we  defy  you  to  get  back  again.  Besides,  what  is  to 
become  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  rest  of  the  country  all  the 
while,  seeing  that  you  have  managed  to  jam  up  and  expose  to 
certain  destruction,  between  Greenwich  and  Ashford,  all  the 
steam-carriages,  engine-men,  stokers,  and  other  servants  of  all 
the  railway  companies  in  the  kingdom  ? 

'  Tlie  truth  is  —  and  it  is  folly  to  hide  it  from  ourselves  —  that 
steam  traffic  on  shore,  however  valuable  it  may  be  to  the  Power 
which  has  determined  to  act  aggressively,  is  not  only  useless, 
but  is,  in  some  measure,  hurtful,  to  that  which  is  compelled  or 
makes  up  its  mind  to  act  purely  on  the  defensive.  The  former, 
encouraged  by  the  feeling  that  means  of  transport  to  his  own 
frontier  are  direct  and  ample,  will  mature  his  plans  at  leisure, 
and  get  everything  into  a  state  of  complete  readiness  ere  be 
utter  so  much  as  a  threat.  The  latter,  however  strong  his 
suspicions  may  be,  can  make  no  preparations  except  generally. 
If,  indeed,  as  in  our  ow’n  case,  the  sea  interpose  between  him 
and  his  neighbours,  he  may  crowd  his  own  harbours  with  steam 
frigates,  and  keep  a  constant  and  sharp  look-out  into  the  har¬ 
bours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel ;  but  as  far  as  regards  the 
chances  of  a  contest  by  land,  he  must  be  in  a  state  perfect 
suspense  to  the  last.  He  cannot  possibly  tell  where  the  blow 
is  to  fall.  To  centralise  his  army,  therefore,  anywhere  except 
in  the  capital,  would  be  absurd ;  to  disseminate  his  forces,  with 
a  view  to  observe  different  points  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
fatal.  But  suppose  him  to  have  collected  a  stout  army  in  the 
capital,  and  to  have  made  arrangements  for  sending  it  forward, 
in  detachments,  to  certain  positions,  which  have  been  carefully 
selected,  to  the  east,  to  the  west,  to  the  north,  to  the  south,  — 
is  it  quite  certain  that  the  enemy  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  the  wisdom  of  these  selections?  We  should  think 
not.  An  enemy  desirous  of  striking  at  London  will  make  his 
approaches  by  roads  which  are  as  far  as  possible  removed  from 
ail  lines  of  railway.  Say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
disembarkation  in  Folkstone  Harbour,  or  at  Dungeness.  If  he 
land  in  sufficient  force  he  will  probably  mask  Dover,  or  make 
himself  master  of  it,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  its  defences, 
would  be  no  very  hard  task;  and  then  marching  by  the  old 
coach  road  through  Canterbury  to  Faversham,  pass  thence  by 
way  of  Maidstone  to  Blackheath.  Of  what  avail,  against  such 
a  line  of  operations  will  the  South-Eastern  Bailway  be,  except, 
perha{>s,  to  get  the  guards  as  far  ns  Maidstone,  or  probably  to 
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Barham  Downs,  in  time  to  give  battle.  But  unless  you  destroy 
the  enemy  in  a  first  encounter,  all  the  uses  of  your  railway  lines, 
in  which  you  had  before  put  so  much  trust,  arc  gone;  for  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  as  newspaper  writers  suppose  to  withdraw 
a  beaten  army  from  the  field  under  any  circumstances;  and 
to  place  its  wreck  in  railway  carriages,  amid  the  hurry  of  a 
retreat  would  be  simply  impossible.  In  a  word,  from  the  hour 
in  which  hostilities  actually  begin,  and  invading  and  defending 
armies  face  each  other,  railways  become  to  the  latter  an  impedi¬ 
ment  rather  than  a  support.  Loth  to  abandon,  yet  unable 
adequately  to  cover,  these  means  of  rapid  approach  to  the 
capital,  the  defenders  will  manoeuvre,  as  troops  alw'ays  do  when 
the  councils  of  their  leaders  are  distracted ;  and  they  will  pro¬ 
bably  incur  the  punishment  which  troops  and  their  leaders 
usually  suffer  if  they  continue  to  waver  when  they  ought  to  act. 

But  we  arc  making  nothing  all  this  while,  it  will  be  said,  of  the 
native  hardihood  of  the  population,  nor  taking  into  account  the 
overwhelming  naval  force  which  the  country  has  at  its  disposal. 
The  former  is  surely  worth  considering ;  the  latter  ought  to  be, 
if  it  is  not,  sufficient  of  itself  to  place  us  beyond  the  reach  of 
danger.  Both  statements  may  be  true  —  we  believe  that  they 
are  true  —  up  to  a  certain  extent;  yet  the  inference  which  is 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  far  from  being  certain.  And 
in  regard  to  the  first,  we  have  the  testimony  of  universal  expe¬ 
rience  to  adduce  against  its  admissibility.  The  native  hardihood 
of  its  population  has  never  yet  prevented  a  country  from  being 
invad^  and  overcome  by  regularly  disciplined  forces;  and  it 
never  will.  We  do  not  question  the  personal  courage  of  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  Englishmen  out  of  every  thousand. 
We  are  willing  to  regard  every  country  gentleman  and  yeoman 
whom  we  meet  as  an  absolute  Paladin  in  a  round  hat;  but 
these  are  not  times  when  personal  prowess,  however  transcen- 
dant,  can  be  matched  against  skill  and  practice  in  the  art  of  war. 
The  native  hardihood  of  the  population,  if  it  brought  a  crowd  of 
ill-armed  and  worse-disciplined  men  together,  would  result  in  a 
disastrous  and  dispiriting  defeat,  with  enormous  loss  of  life  to 
the  vanquished.  And  as  to  lining  hedges,  and  filling  woods, 
and  holding  open  towns  and  villages  with  people,  nine  out  of 
every  ten  among  whom  would  not  know  how  to  load  their 
pieces,  the  idea  is  not  worth  debating.  The  militia  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  neighbouring  States,  though  much  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  than  the  general  population  of  this 
country,  did  not  stop  the  march  of  a  handful  of  disciplined 
troops  to  Washington;  yet,  after  a  few  months’  campaigning  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  the  militia  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
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became  formidable  opponents  to  the  best  of  our  veteran  soldiers. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  what  an  entire  population  may  be  made 
after  a  few  months’  training  that  we  ought  to  look,  but  to  what 
they  are  without  any  training  at  all ;  more  especially  here,  in 
England,  where  the  effect  of  the  Game  Laws  is  to  prevent  a 
countless  majority  of  them  from  ever  handling  a  fire-arm  at  all. 
Hence,  taking  all  things  into  consideration,  while  we  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  world  can  produce  no  match  for  the  English 
soldier,  after  he  has  served  a  few  years  in  the  ranks,  we  believe 
likewise,  that  if  you  search  Europe  through,  you  will  not  find  a 
populnl  ion  so  little  suited  as  our  own  to  improvise  a  good  fight¬ 
ing  ai-my.  And  we  are  further  of  opinion,  that  half  a  dozen 
battalions  of  the  Chasseurs  de  Vincennes  would  make  minced- 
meat  of  forty  thousand  honest  and  brave  lads  from  the  plough- 
tail  or  the  workshop,  were  any  officer  so  improvident  as  to  afford 
them  the  opportunity. 

But  the  fleet !  Is  all  confidence  to  be  withdrawn  from  that  ? 
Certainly  not.  Whatever  a  fleet  can  do,  commensurate  with  its 
strength,  the  British  navy  will  accomplish.  But  consider  what 
the  British  navy  on  a  peace  establishmeut  is,  and  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  innumerable  demands  that  are  made  upon  it  in  all 
parts  of  the  world;  and  then  say  how  far  we  should  be  justified 
were  we  to  regard  it  as  a  sufficient  bulwark  of  itself  against 
invasion,  even  upon  a  large  scale. 

If  there  be  some  diversity  of  opinion  in  what  ought  to  be 
well-informed  circles  on  the  subject  of  our  armaments  by  land, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  our  artillery,  the 
differences  which  prevail  respecting  the  capabilities  of  the  fleet 
are  still  more  perplexing.  One  official  —  belonging,  to  be  sure, 
to  the  late  Administration  —  has  affirmed,  that  without  with¬ 
drawing  a  keel  from  any  important  station  abroad,  he  will 
undertake,  in  tw'enty-four  hours,  to  arrange  such  a  chain  of 
steamers  between  the  North  Foreland  and  Portland  Bill  as 
shall  render  impossible  the  passage  unnoticed,  and  therefore 
unopposed,  of  a  single  vessel,  far  more  of  a  squadron,  from  any 
port  in  France  to  the  English  shore.  Another,  being  Secretary 
to  the  present  Admiralty  Board,  asserts  that  this  is  a  mere 
delusion,  and  demonstrates,  as  for  as  figures  can  demonstrate 
anything,  that  we  should  still  be  inadequate  to  keep  command 
of  the  Channel  were  the  Mediterranean  left  without  a  ship  of 
war  to  observe  it,  and  the  whole  of  our  disposable  block  ships 
and  screw  steamers  put  in  a  serviceable  condition.  A  third, 
acknowledging  the  inadequacy  of  the  force  actually  in  commis¬ 
sion,  assumes  that  what  is  wanting  there  can  be  supplied  at  any 
moment,  by  bringing  the  mercantile  steam  navy  into  line.  A 
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fourth  meets  this  argument  by  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  ships, 
but  seamen  that  are  needed  ;  and  that  if  the  crews  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  navy  were  to  volunteer  en  masse  —  which  he  considers 
that  they  would  scarcely  do  —  their  numbers  would  be  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  w'ork  and  fight  their  own  vessels,  much  less  to  make 
good  the  deficiencies  which  are  {)al()able  in  the  manning  of  the 
Koyal  Navy.  ‘  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?  ’ 
Certainly  not  the  ‘  Edinbuigh  Review,’  so  far  as  the  points 
under  immediate  discussion  are  concerned.  But  possibly  neither 
Lords,  nor  ex-Lords,  nor  their  secretaries  and  admirers,  will 
take  it  amiss  if  we  venture  to  point  out  certain  matters  of  fact, 
which  seem  by  all,  in  the  late  debates,  to  have  been  forgotten. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  British  navy  to  afibrd  protection 
to  the  heart  of  the  British  empire  exclusively.  We  have  colo¬ 
nies  and  settlements  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  every  one  of 
which  requires  that  it  shall  be  looked  after  —  not  alone  because 
a  certain  proportion  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects  dwell  there,  but 
because  each  port  and  settlement  is  an  entrepot  of  our  commerce 
and  a  place  of  shelter  and  supply  for  our  commercial  marine. 
Our  political  relations  with  foreign  States  are  likewise  compli¬ 
cated  and  numerous.  We  are  bound  by  express  treaty,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  to  protect  the  independence  of  Portugal  against  all  the 
world;  to  co-operate  with  France  and  America  in  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  slave  trade;  to  maintain  the  little  kingdom  of 
Greece  in  its  integrity;  and  to  throw  our  weight  into  the 
opposite  scale  should  one  or  more  of  the  great  Continental 
Powers  evince  a  disposition  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
their  neighbours,  as  these  have  been  generally  recognised  by 
Europe.  Meanwhile  our  merchants  send  their  vessels  not  only 
to  every  harbour  in  civilised  Europe  and  North  America,  but  to 
Turkey,  to  Egypt,  to  the  Dutch  and  other  settlements  in  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  to  China,  up  the  African  rivers,  to  the 
States  of  South  America,  under  whatever  form  of  government 
or  of  anarchy  subsisting ;  and  require,  and  have  a  right  to  re¬ 
quire,  that  they  shall  be  protected  at  each  of  these  various 
places  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  callings.  Are  we,  be¬ 
cause  it  now  appears  that  there  is  not  force  enough  in  the 
Channel  to  render  the  invasion  of  England  impossible,  suddenly 
to  disregard  all  these  treaties — to  withdraw  this  protection 
from  our  merchants  trading  abroad  —  and  to  abandon  to  whom¬ 
soever  it  may  please  to  take  them  up,  the  foreign  posts  and  set¬ 
tlements  which  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  acquire? 
For  abandoned  to  all  intents  and  purposes  they  will  be,  if,  after 
a  rupture — say  with  France,  or  with  Russia,  or  with  both  —  we 
leave  them  to  the  protection  of  the  inadequate  military  garrisons 
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by  which  they  are  now  held.  Surely  this  would  be  both  im¬ 
politic  and  unjust.  Nor  would  such  a  course  of  proceeding 
answer  our  purpose.  It  is  this  multiplied  and  continuous  action 
—  this  service  in  all  climates  and  in  every  sea,  which  renders 
the  British  navy  the  admirable  machine  which  we  find  it. 
Bring  your  ships  home,  and  crowd  them  into  the  Channel, 
where,  os  often  as  it  l)egins  to  blow,  they  will  seek  and  find 
shelter  in  their  own  harbours,  and  your  seamen  will  soon  become 
what  you  describe  the  seamen  of  F ranee  and  Russia  to  be  — 
fair-weather  sailors,  and  nothing  more.  Apart,  then,  from  oon-! 
siderations  of  national  honour,  and  the  duty  of  protection  which 
the  State  owes  to  all  its  citizens,  the  nature  of  our  peculiar 
position,  which  requires  that  we  should  be  the  first  maritime 
Power  in  the  world,  imposes  on  us  the  necessity  of  exercising 
the  Queen’s  ships  and  their  crews  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
And  looking  to  the  many  great  interests  that  are  at  stake,  we 
really  cannot  lay  our  hand  upon  a  single  naval  station,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  the  coast  of  Africa  itself,  of  which  we  should  be  inclined 
to  predicate  that  it  is  at  this  moment  unnecessarily  crowded 
with  ships  of  war.  But  this  is  not  all. 

Our  readers  have  probably  not  forgotten  that  some  time  ago, 
while  the  ‘  invasion  panic’  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Hume  —  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  individual  among  our  legislators  most  prone  to 
take  alarm  —  found  fault  with  the  Government  for  keeping  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  fleet  at  Lisbon  and  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  demanded  that  it  should  be  ordered  home.  Some  of 
the  ships  were,  if  we  recollect  right,  ordered  home  accordingly ; 
and  their  arrival  in  Cork  harbour  gave  great  satisfaction  to 
timid  eexmomists ;  but  besides  that  the  general  policy  of  such 
a  move  was,  under  the  circumstances,  very  doubtful,  a  moment’s 
reflection  must  satisfy  every  instructed  man  that,  as  far  as  the 
protection  of  England  or  Ireland  from  invasion  is  concerned,  it 
was  quite  nugatory.  We  do  not  want  ships  of  the  line,  or 
sailing  frigates  and  sloops,  to  cover  our  shores  from  an  enemy’s 
flotilla.  They  would  be  perfectly  useless  if  employed  in  such  a 
service ;  for  they  could  not,  in  any  state  of  the  weather,  prevent 
a  whole  fleet  of  steamers  from  passing  them  by  and  running 
them  out  of  sight ;  while  in  the  event  of  calm  the  long  guns  of 
this  same  steam  fleet  would  knock  them  to  pieces.  No  doubt 
their  crews  might  be  turned  over  to  man  her  Majesty’s  steam 
squadron,  such  as  it  is.  Some  of  them  might  be  transferred 
likewise  to  the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company’s  vessels  at 
Black  wall  or  Leith;  others  to  as  many  of  the  West  Indian  and 
Oriental  steam-  ships  as  chanced  to  be  in  the  Mersey ;  indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  river  steamers  themselves,  every  one 
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of  which,  we  are  told,  might  carry  a  gun  and  render  good 
service,  should  not  receive  a  portion  of  them.  But  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  these  are  not  made  in  a  day.  First,  the  merchant 
steamers  must  be  embargoed,  and  the  order  to  detain  them 
might  go  forth  at  a  moment  when  all,  or  next  to  all,  are  out 
of  port.  Then,  the  vessels  when  taken  possession  of  must  be 
strengthened,  armed,  and  completed  with  fuel  and  stores; 
thirdly,  the  crews  from  the  abandoned  llne-of-battle  ships  must 
be  transported  to  the  various  ports  where  their  re-embarkation 
is  to  be  effected.  Say  that  a  week  or  even  four  days  are  re¬ 
quired  to  effect  these  arrangements,  will  an  enemy  w'ho  is 
ready  and  determined  to  invade  you  wait  till  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  ?  We  should  think  not.  Before  you  can  assemble  your 
steam  fleet,  or  half  of  it,  from  the  Clyde,  the  Forth,  the  Mersey, 
and  the  Thames,  twenty  steamers,  each  with  a  transport  in  tow, 
will  have  crossed  the  Channel,  and  40,000  men,  with  their  cannon 
and  stores,  would  be  landed  at  any  one  of  a  dozen  convenient 
places  between  Margate  and  Torbay. 

It  will  never  do  to  meet  this  statement  by  a  counter  asser¬ 
tion  that  war  could  not  break  out  so  suddenly  as  to  leave  the 
English  Government  without  time  to  concentrate  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  Channel  to  prevent  invasion.  War  may,  and  pro¬ 
bably  will,  threaten  long  enough  ere  hostilities  commence.  But 
war  has  threatened  before,  as  in  the  Tahiti  and  the  Acre  cases, 
without  occurring  at  all ;  and  so  prone  are  the  people  of  this 
country  to  discredit  what  they  are  unwilling  to  believe,  that  no 
amount  of  threatening  short  of  the  sound  of  an  enemy’s  cannon 
is  ever  likely  to  convince  them  that  war  will  come  at  last. 
Would  any  Minister  dare,  hostilities  not  having  actually  com¬ 
menced,  to  lay  hands  upon  the  Oriental  or  West  Indian  Mail 
steam  fleet,  and  filling  it  with  seamen  and  guns  of  his  own,  send  • 
it  to  cruise  up  and  down  the  Cliannel  ?  Would  the  proprietors  of 
these  fine  vessels,  or  would  the  shareholders  in  any  other  steam 
navigation  company,  submit  to  have  their  bread  thus  taken  out 
of  their  mouths,  or  would  the  merchants  of  England  tolerate  such 
an  interference  with  their  business  ?  And  suppose  no  hostilities 
took  place  after  all,  what  account  would  the  Cabinet,  which  had 
thus  played  the  fool,  give  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  having 
made  itself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  done  such 
»  enormous  damage  to  the  trade  of  the  country  ?  In  our  opinion, 

I  therefore,  they  who  count  ujwn  the  mercantile  steam  navy  as 

1  applicable  to  defensive  purposes  in  war,  cannot  have  rightly 

considered  the  subject.  It  might,  and  probably  would,  render 
excellent  service  in  helping  to  cut  off  an  invading  force  from  its 
'  supplies  by  interrupting  the  communication  between  the  French 
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and  English  coasts.  But  to  cany  it  into  line  in  sufficient  time 
to  resist  an  invasion — if  an  invasion  were  to  be  attempted — 
is  impossible. 

Again,  consider  the  effect  upon  our  national  prestige,  if,  in 
order  to  cover  the  shores  of  the  mother  country,  we  leave  her 
outposts,  especially  those  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  defence 
of  their  present  inadequate  garrisons.  It  has  elsewhere  been 
shown  that,  including  the  Maltese  Fencibles  —  a  regiment  not, 
we  suspect,  very  much  to  be  relied  upon  except  for  parade 
purposes — we  have  under  3000  effective  troops  of  all  arms  in 
Malta.  To  man  the  extensive  works  which  command  that 
island  at  least  twice  as  many  soldiers  are  required;  yet  Malta 
is  within  a  few  hours'  steaming  both  of  Toulon  and  Algiers. 
Among  the  four  laiger  of  the  Greek  islands  which  it  has  been 
considered  politic  to  occupy,  less  than  4000  men,  inclusive  of 
artillery  and  6api)ers,  are  scattered.  What  will  follow  if,  having 
waited  till  Admiral  Dundas  shidl  leave  the  waters,  the  French 
make  a  descent  upon  these  islands,  either  simultaneously  or  one 
by  one?  And  how  shall  we  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when, 
with  all  our  traditional  boasting  as  ‘  rulers  of  the  waves,’  we  are 
found  unable  to  shut  the  door  against  an  attempt  which  would 
as  certainly  prove  successful  as  it  was  made?  For  Corfu  is  the 
only  island  in  the  group  which  can  be  said  to  be  fortified;  and 
there  the  works  are  at  once  too  extensive  for  the  garrison,  and 
feeble  because  incomplete.  It  appears  then,  that  the  recall  of 
Admiral  Dundas,  at  a  moment  when  the  storm  was  gathering, 
might  lead  to  consequences,  not  indeed  quite  so  fatal  as  the  loss 
of  London,  but  of  very  grave  issue.  Besides,  would  he  be  able 
to  come  in  time ;  or  are  we  seriously  thinking  of  resigning  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  to 
our  neighbours? 

But  is  it  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Louis  Napoleon,  how¬ 
ever  ill  disposed,  would  be  able  to  collect  such  a  force  of  steam 
ships  and  soldiers  in  the  ports  of  France  as  would  justify  him, 
under  any  circumstances,  in  hazarding  a  descent  ufran  England 
without  so  alarming  the  English  Government  as  to  Ic^  to 
demands  for  an  explanation  ?  And  in  the  event  of  such  expla¬ 
nation  being  either  refused  or  proving  unsatisfactory,  do  we 
think  that  ample  time  would  not  be  afforded  to  equip  steamers 
and  sailing  ships  enough  to  blow  his  flotilla  out  of  the  water  ? 
It  is  our  deliberate  opinion  that  such  a  throw  is  upon  the  dice. 
We  do  not  think  that  it  is  likely  to  turn  up:  we  believe  that 
there  are  nine  chances  to  one  against  it.  But  the  tenth  may 
come,  and  the  consequences  to  England  if  it  did  come,  would 
be  so  disastrous,  that  no  moderate  amount  of  inconvenience  is 
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to  be  considered  as  intolerable  which  promises  to  avert  it. 
Why  should  such  a  contingency  be  rejected  as  impossible? 
First,  because  the  lines  of  rail  from  Paris  to  Cherboui^  are  not 
yet  completed ;  and  without  lines  of  rail  much  more  time  would 
be  required  to  concentrate  50,000  men  on  the  French  coast  than 
to  cover  the  Channel  with  English  guard  ships.  Secondly, 
because  the  moment  Napoleon  begins  to  move  troops  towards 
the  coast,  whether  by  rail  or  otherwise,  we  are  warned,  and 
begin  to  prepare  for  the  worst  Thirdly,  because  were  all  our 
sources  of  information  to  fail,  including  ambassadors,  consuls, 
and  the  ‘Times  Commissioner’ — or  supposing  that,  under  the 
pretext  of  a  great  military  and  naval  review,  Napoleon  were  to 
succeed  in  getting  a  sufficient  army  assembled,  with  adequate 
means  of  transport  to  carry  it  across  the  Channel ;  —  there  would 
still  remain  to  be  effected  the  slow  and  difficult  o))eration  of 
embarking,  with  a  voyage,  and,  last  of  all,  a  debarkation, 
quite  as  tedious,  and  far  more  full  of  danger  than  the  em¬ 
barkation.  Has  not  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  stated  in  Parliament 
that  50,000  men,  with  their  guns,  stores,  and  horses,  cofdd 
not,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  favourable,  be  disembarked  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  in  less  than  ten  days ;  and  does  he  not  support 
the  opinion  by  reference  to  the  landing  of  the  British  army  in 
Mond^o  Bay,  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  in  1807  ?  Admitted ; 
and  the  illustration  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  argument.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  arrived  in  Mondego  Bay  just  after  a  furious 
gale  had  ceased  •  to  blow,  when  such  a  surf  broke  upon  the 
shore  as  rendered  the  approach  of  a  row-boat  impossible.  He 
was  forced  to  wait  till  the  swell  had  subsided,  and  then,  with  no 
other  means  than  the  ships’  boats  afforded,  to  pass  his  troops  by 
driblets  over  three  miles  of  rolling  sea.  And  this  in  the  year 
1807,  when  the  British  Government  knew  as  little  how  to  equip 
a  warlike  expedition  as  the  Caffres  do  of  land  surveying,  or  the 
New  Hollanders  of  strategy.  But  why,  as  the  Secretary  at 
War  fairly  reminded  him,  did  the  gallant  member  go  so  far 
back  in  history,  doing  thereby  scant  justice  to  himself.  Sir 
De  Lacy  Evans  acted,  if  we  recollect  right,  as  Deputy  Quarter 
Master  General  to  General  Ross’s  little  army,  which,  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1814,  effected  its  landing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent  in  ten  hours.  He  must  have  had  some  share  in 
making  the  arrangements  which  produced  such  results.  Again, 
the  same  army,  under  the  same  guidance,  landed  near  Baltimore, 
on  the  14th  of  September  following,  in  six  hours,  marched  the 
same  day  about  seven  miles  up  the  country,  fought  a  battle 
and  won  a  victory.  No  doubt  the  British  fleet  had  perfect 
.  command  of  the  sea,  and  the  weather  was  propitious  on  both 
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occasions.  But  as  far  as  the  debarkation  is  concerned,  the 
naval  superiority  of  the  invaders  would  have  served  every  pur¬ 
pose  had  it  remuned  with  them  only  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  backed  up  by  any  extraordinary 
preparations  beforehand.  If  ever  a  French  steam  fleet  make  a 
dash  at  England  with  40,000  or  50,000  men  on  board,  it  will 
do  so  completely  provided  with  stages  and  flat-bottomed  boats  and 
all  the  other  necessary  appliances  for  throwing  its  living  cargo 
ashore.  And  for  the  rest,  has  General  Evans  forgotten  that, 
in  1806,  Napoleon’s  array  of  England,  100,000  strong,  was  so 
appointed  and  drilled  that  it  embarked,  with  all  its  materiel,  in 
one  hour,  and  disembarked  again,  after  floating  about  for  a 
while,  in  two  hours  ?  Surely  the  gallant  member  does  not  wi^ 
us  to  believe  that  our  neighbours  have  degenerated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  that  impracticable,  in  the  present  age  of 
steam  navigation  and  improved  mechanical  contrivance,  which 
was  actually  done  forty  years  ago,  when  steam-ships  had  no 
existence. 

But  without  a  line  of  rail  to  Cherbourg,  it  is  idle  to  speak  of 
concentrating  there  such  an  army  as  would  justify  the  most 
ambitious  and  daring  of  men  in  hazarding  a  descent  upon 
England ;  and,  granting  that  this  diflSculty  were  to  be  got  over, 
should  we  not  hear  of  the  project  so  long  before  it  was  ripe, 
that  ample  opportunity  would  be  afforded  of  defeating  it  ?  The 
absence  of  railway  communication  between  Paris  and  Cher¬ 
bourg  would  certainly  render  more  diflicult  the  establishment  of 
a  base  of  operations  at  that  port  than  if  such  communication 
existed.  But  how  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  A 
line  of  rail  to  connect  Cherbourg  with  the  French  capital  is 
already  determined  upon,  and  begun.  It  will  probably  be 
completed  in  a  year.  But  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  we  should 
not  the  less  act  prudently  in  organising  a  defensive  system  now; 
because  neither  are  we  to  consider  the  present  as  the  only  time 
when  danger  may  threaten,  nor  is  Cherbourg  the  only  port 
in  France  whence  a  flotilla  miglit  take  its  departure.  Napo¬ 
leon  the  First  selected  Boulogne  as  his  place  of  muster.  Napo¬ 
leon  the  Second  may  assemble  his  troops  simultaneously  at 
Boulogne,  Cherbourg,  Havre,  and  a  dozen  harbours  besides  — 
with  each  of  which  there  is  railway  communication.  And  if,  as 
the  present  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  acknowledges,  the 
available  steam  navy  of  France,  on  the  narrow  seas,  be  more 
than  a  match  for  ours,  why  should  it  not  win  and  keep  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  long  enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  as 
many  troops .  as  there  are  means  at  hand  for  transporting  to 
the  English  shore  ?  Eight  and  forty  hours  of  naval  superiority 
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would  suftice  for  this ;  and  history  shows,  that  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  wars,  especially,  France  has  more  than  once  swept 
the  Channel  for  a  longer  period  than  eight  and  forty  hours. 

Finally,  with  reference  to  the  warning  which  it  is  supposed 
will  reach  us,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  he  who 
assumes  this  begs  the  whole  question  at  issue.  The  ordinary 
^rrison  of  Paris  seldom  falls  short  of  50,000  men ;  and  it  is 
fully  equipped  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  stores.  To  transjwrt 
it  to  the  coast,  at  the  expense  of  one  of  those  outrages  on 
private  property  which  the  French  Government  may  at  any 
moment  commit,  but  on  which  our  own  could  not,  even  on  a 
pressing  emergency,  venture,  will  require,  at  the  most,  eight 
and  forty  hours.  Six  hours  more  will  see  the  whole  on  board ; 
because  each  detachment,  as  it  alights  from  the  trucks  and 
carriages,  will  pass  on  into  the  particular  vessels  which  are  told 
off  to  receive  it ;  and  at  nightfall,  on  the  third  day,  the  armada 
will  be  at  sea.  We  do  not  imagine  that  all  this  can  be  done 
without  some  intimation  reaching  London  of  the  events  in 
progress.  It  will  be  vague,  how'ever,  and  probably  come  late ; 
because  a  movement  of  this  sort  must,  of  course,  be  preceded  by 
the  severance  of  the  galvanic  wires  at  Calais,  and  an  embargo 
upon  every  thing  that  can  float,  all  along  the  French  coast. 
But  supposing  our  Government  to  learn  the  truth  about  the 
same  time  that  the  French  troops  are  settled  in  their  truns{>orts, 
—  and  assuming  the  present  order  of  things  afloat  and  on  shore 
to  hold  good, — what  steps  could  be  taken  to  intercept  the  expe¬ 
dition,  or  to  binder  the  enemy,  first  from  landing,  and  next  from 
inflicting  such  a  blow  on  the  credit  of  the  country  as  it  might 
hardly  ever  recover?  We  cannot  answer  the  question.  No 
doubt  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  the  Medway  would  send  out 
every  thing  capable  of  carrying  a  gun  which  could  be  moved  by 
wind  or  steam ;  and  possibly  there  might  be  some  fighting,  in 
mid-channel,  with  one  or  other  of  the  squadrons  which  covered 
the  French  Armaria  in  flank  or  rear;  but  as  to  stopping  the 
movement,  or  destroying  the  transports  with  all  their  living 
cargo,  the  thing  would  be  utterly  impossible.  Indeed,  we  might 
go  further.  The  application  of  ste.am  to  navigation  has  reduced 
the  Channel  pretty  nearly  to  what  the  lihine  or  any  other 
broad  and  deep  river  used  to  be  fifty  years  ago.  An  army, 
determined  on  crossing  will  find  the  opi)ortunity  of  doing  so,  in 
greater  or  less  force,  at  almost  any  stage  in  a  war.  For  block¬ 
ades  with  steam  fleets  are  out  of  the  question ;  and  steam  shi[)s 
move  with  such  certainty,  as  well  as  with  such  speed,  that  the 
aggressive  power  which  has  made  up  its  mind  to  sacrifice,  if  need 
,be,  one  or  two  vessels  of  war,  will  always  be  in  a  condition  so  to 
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occupy  the  look-out  squadrons,  as  shall  enable  its  transports  to 
steal  by  under  cover  of  night,  and  reach  the  opposite  shore  ere 
day  dawn.  We  say  again,  emphatically,  that  the  chances  against 
any  attempt  of  the  kind  are,  in  our  opinion,  many.  But  neither 
the  attempt,  nor  the  accomplishment  of  it,  is  impossible.  And 
who  can  consider  without  dismay  the  consequences  to  our  national 
greatness,  which  would  ensue,  were  a  French  marshal,  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men,  to  reach  London;  or  a  French  general, 
with  20,000,  to  bum  Portsmouth,  or  Sheemess,  or  Chatham  ? 

Though  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  this  part  of  our  subject, 
nor  quite,  we  trust,  worn  out  the  patience  of  our  readers,  the 
diminishing  space  at  our  disposal  warns  us  to  go  on  to  another. 
For  enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  to  affirm  the  necessity  of 
some  measures  of  defensive  arrangement,  rather  as  a  preventive 
of  war  and  its  threatenings  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Let 
us  consider  now  the  nature  of  the  step  which  Lord  Derby’s 
Cabinet  has  taken  with  a  view  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  Their  measure  can  scarcely  be  called  a  Militia  Law.  It 
is  a  law  for  embodying  an  army  of  reserve,  by  voluntary  enlist¬ 
ment,  should  the  voluntary  principle  suffice ;  by  compulsion  and 
the  use  of  the  ballot,  should  the  voluntary  principle  fail.  We 
think  that  Lord  Derby  has  not  been  well  advised  to  attempt  the 
soldering  together  of  two  systems  so  discordant.  They  will  not 
work  in  conjunction.  The  man  who  is  drawn  by  ballot  is  to 
receive  no  bounty  —  the  man  who  volunteers  is  to  be  made 
richer  by  6/.*  Is  the  reflection  that  he  has  been  forcibly,  and 
without  any  fee,  withdrawn  from  his  ordinary  occupations  likely 
to  become  less  painful  to  the  pressed  man,  because  he  sees  his 
comrade,  who  probably  had  no  settled  occupation  to  give  up, 
rejoicing  over  the  pot  of  beer  wherewith  the  liberality  of  the 
State  has  supplied  him?  Quite  otherwise.  The  pressed  man 
joins  his  regiment  reluctantly.  He  never  would  have  put  on  a 
red  coat  if  he  could  have  helped  it.  He  is  out  of  spirits  —  pro¬ 
bably  out  of  humour  —  and  the  tempest  in  his  breast  is  little 
likely  to  be  allayed  by  the  taunts  and  gibes  with  which  the  well- 
feed  and  constitutionally  reckless  volunteer  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  greet  him.  Nor  will  it  serve  the  angry  man’s  purpose  to  draw 

*  There  was  no  such  difference  formerly,  even  in  the  case  of  regu¬ 
lars.  Hale  observes,  in  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  that  while  an  abusive 
prerogative  of  pressing  by  compulsion  had  grown  up  concurrently 
with  the  usage  of  retaining  soldiers  by  voluntary  indenture,  a  con¬ 
sideration  or  pay  was  given  to  the  first  as  well  as  to  the  last.  The 
issuing  commissions  to  imprest  men  and  the  compelling  men  to  take 
press  money  (prastitum)  or  otherwise  to  imprison  them,  hath  been  a 
practice,  he  says  ‘  long  in  use.’ 
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anal(^e6  between  the  Militia  Law  of  1852  and  the  ImpreBs> 
ment  Acts,  as  they  operated  on  seafaring  men  during  the  late  war. 
The  impressed  seaman  learned  by  degrees  to  make  the  most  of  a 
situation  which  was  unavoidable.  Once  on  board  of  a  King’s 
ship,  he  knew  that  a  King’s  man  he  must  continue :  and  it  not 
nnfrequently  occurred  that  he  was  kept  so  long  at  sea,  that  the 
desire  to  return  home  died  out.  In  like  manner,  the  militia¬ 
men  of  the  late  war  adopted  the  feelings,  as  indeed  they  led  the 
life,  of  soldiers  of  the  line.  They  came,  at  last,  to  take  a  pride 
in  their  profession,  or  which,  perhaps,  approaches  nearer  to  the 
truth,  they  contracted  habits  which  totally  unfitted  them  for  any 
other.  But  the  new  militia-man  is  to  turn  out  only  at  stated 
seasons,  and  to  apply  himself  to  drill,  during  periods,  possibly  of 
six  weeks,  certainly  of  three,  and  in  due  time  of  two,  in  each 
year.  To  the  pressed  man  this  hardship  will  grow  more  and 
more  intolerable  on  each  renewal  of  the  drill  season  ;  indeed,  its 
recurrence  may  seriously  affect  his  prospects  in  life ;  for  he 
cannot  evade  any  demand  that  may  be  made  upon  his  services, 
because  the  settled  nature  of  his  business,  which  made  him  re¬ 
luctant  to  enlist  in  the  first  instance,  will  keep  him  stationary, 
and  therefore  always  within  call.  The  volunteer,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  show  himself  at  the  second  muster  at  all,  will  do  so, 
because  he  has  either  made  no  exertion  to  get  into  steady  work, 
or  has  failed.  But  will  he  show  himself  at  the  second  muster  ? 
Colonel  Wood,  of  the  Middlesex  regiment,  a  great  authority,  as 
we  are  told,  on  this  subject,  says  that  he  will.  Colonel  Wood, 
it  appears,  raised  1100  men  during  the  late  war  by  voluntary 
enlistment,  and  not  one  of  them  deserted.  Very  likely ;  but 
Colonel  Wood’s  1100  men  were  not  in  the  same  position  in 
1809,  that  a  regiment  of  militia  will  be  in  under  the  law  of 
1852.  He  had  his  men  embodied  for  five  years  together.  He 
lodged  them  in  barracks  —  marched  them  from  place  to  place 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  — and  governed  them  accoi^ing 
to  the  terms  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  from  January  to  December.  We 
don’t  exactly  see  how  they  could  desert,  any  more  than  if  they 
had  all  been  soldiers  of  the  line.  But  the  thoughtless  country 
lad,  who  considers  it  a  fine  lark  to  put  on  a  red  coat  this  year, 
will  probably  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject  when  his  next 
season  of  drill  comes  round.  We  venture  to  prophesy  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  twenty-one  days  he  will  go  back  to  his  village 
much  less  in  love  with  soldiering  than  he  was  when  he  accepted 
the  bounty :  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  we  hear  of  his 
getting  quietly  but  of  the  way,  a  month  or  two  before  the  second 
period  of  his  service  comes  round.  Now  w’e  object  to  risking 
the  loss  both  of  the  militia-man’s  services  and  the  Queen’s 
bounty.  Doubtless  a  pressed  man  may  levant  in  like  manner. 
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Probably  some  of  them  will,  especially  among  thoee  who,  from 
any  cause  whatever,  have  lost  their  r^ular  employment,  or  are 
going  back  in  the  world.  But  the  country  sustains  no  damage, 
in  this  case,  which  a  fresh  ballot  will  not  supply ;  whereas,  in 
the  other,  the  public  is  robbed  thrice  over.  We  object,  there¬ 
fore,  to  a  system  which  exposes  us  to  the  chances  first  of  losing 
our  6i.  —  the  bounty  to  the  volunteer  —  next,  of  losing  our 
volunteer,  after  we  have  paid  him  in  advance  for  his  services, 
and  thirdly,  for  costing  us  the  loss  of  the  labour  of  a  second 
man,  whom  the  ballot  must  bring  forward,  nolens  volens,  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  deserter. 

We  perceive  that,  both  in  the  Cabinet  and  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  great  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  application  of  the  voluntary  principle  to  the 
new  Militia  Law ;  but,  in  our  poor  opinion,  this  is  exactly  its 
worst  feature.  When  you  set  about  enrolling  men  for  general 
service  all  over  the  world,  and  require  them  to  continue  with 
their  colours  throughout  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment,  whether  the  service  is  to  be  on  land 
or  sea,  is  the  only  fair  one.  Recruits  know  what  they  are 
doing,  or  are  su|)posed  to  know  it.  You  propose  to  make  a 
baigain  with  them,  of  which  they  quite  understand  the 
nature,  and  they  either  close  with  your  terms  or  reject  them; 
according  as  the  humour  jumps.  '  It  is  not  so  with  a  militia^ 
of  which  the  principle  is  recognised  in  the  constitution  of  this 
and  of  every  other  civilised  nation  in  the  world ;  for  the  service 
of  the  militia  is  merely  a  modification  of  that  which  every 
citizen  owes  to  his  country  and  to  the  Government  which  pro¬ 
tects  him.  Consider  the  liability  to  which  in  civil  life  all  men, 
without  any  exception,  are  exposed.  In  the  event  of  an  actual  or 
apprehend^  breach  of  the  public  peace  the  sheriff  may  order 
out  the  posse  comitatus,  and  every  man  who  hears  the  proclama¬ 
tion  is  l^und  to  obey  it.  Now  if  obedience  be  at  once  neces¬ 
sary  and  patriotic  in  such  a  case,  much  more  is  every  citizen 
within  the  policy  of  the  old  Assize  of  Arms  and  Commission  of 
Array ;  and  bound,  in  case  of  invasion  or  threatened  invasion 
from  abroad,  to  arm  in  defence  of  his  home  and  the  laws. 
But  the  Legislature,  justly  concluding  that  no  benefit  could 
result  from  a  tumultuary  assemblage  of  people  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has,  from  time  to  time,  enacted  laws,  whereby 
the  duty  of  learning  the  use  of  arms  is  assigned  to  certain 
proportions  of  the  Crown’s  subjects,  and  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  selection  of  the  parties  on  whom  this  charge 
shall  devolve.  Originally,  as,  perhaps,  it  may  appear  super¬ 
fluous  to  state,  great  part  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was 
held  on  military  tenure.  It  was  an  arrangement  to  which,  as 
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well  as  to  all  the  more  onerous  and  oppressive  of  the  Feudal 
incidents,  the  first  parliament  which  met  after  the  Restoration 
of  Charles  II.  put  an  end.  But  the  same  body  which  accom¬ 
plished  this  purpose  passed  also  a  Militia  Act,  of  which,  in 
spite  of  endless  alterations  in  its  form,  and  in  many  of  its  de¬ 
tails,  the  spirit  remained  down  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Act  We  are  of  opinion  that  Lord  Derby  listened  to  bad  ad¬ 
vice,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  ultimate  popularity  was  his  object 
he  took  a  wrong  method  of  winning  it,  when,  by  the  legal 
rec(^ition  of  voluntary  enlistment,  he  deviated  from  tliat 
spirit 

Our  ancestors,  who  disputed  on  the  terms  of  a  Militia  Bill 
with  Charles  L,  would  be  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  issues 
taken  on  it  to-day.  Without  wearying  our  readers  with  any 
analyses  of  the  very  many  Acts  which  crowd  the  Statute 
Book  from  the  13th  of  Charles  II.,  in  1662,  down  to  the  42d 
Geoige  III.,  in  1802,  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  they  are  all 
based  upon  the  following  principles;  — 

1.  That  the  nation  is  bound  to  provide  a  military  force  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  defence  of  the  realm  against  foreign  invasion  and 
domestic  rebellion. 

2.  That  such  force  shall  be  provided  by  the  various  counties 
of  England  and  Wales,  according  to  a  scale  which  shall  in 
each  county  be  proportioned  to  its  population. 

3.  That  the  militia  force  shall  be  raised  by  ballot,  to  which 
all,  except  certain  privileged  persons,  such  as  peers  of  the 
realm,  ministers  of  religion,  teachers  of  youth,  &c.  &c.,  shall  be 
liable. 

4.  That  the  ballot  shall  be  applicable  only  to  men  w'ithin 
specified  periods  of  life. 

5.  That  any  person  on  whom  the  ballot  may  fall  shall  be 
allowed,  at  his  own  expense,  to  provide  a  substitute,  whose  ser¬ 
vice,  as  had  been  the  case  with  scutage,  shall  count  as  that  of  the 
individual  whom  he  represents,  but  for  whose  presence  with  his 
colours  the  person  sending  him  shall  be  answerable.  ; 

6.  That  the  force,  being  intended  for  defensive  purposes  only, 
shall  be  managed  by  the  lieutenancies  of  counties,  subject  to 
the  general  control  of  the  Crown. 

7.  That  all  commissions  shall  be  signed  by  the  lords- 
lieutenant,  and  conferred  only  upon  persons  holding  a  certain 
stake  in  the  county,  their  rank  to  be  graduated  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  their  projKjrty. 

8.  That  the  amount  of  militia  force  being  fixed  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  no  addition  can  be  made  to  it  except  by  a  vote 
of  the  Legislature ;  nor  can  it  be  embodied  for  a  ^>eriod  beyond 
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that  which  the  Act  allows,  except  on  some  pressing  emergency  ; 
and  that  if  such  emergency  arise,  and  the  militia  be  either 
embodied  or  kept  more  than  the  time  specified  under  arms,  Par> 
liament  shall  assemble  within  fourteen  days  to  confirm  or  annul 
the  proceeding. 

There  are  many  more  provisions  than  these,  some  having  a 
tendency  to  mitigate  the  pressure  upon  individuals,  others 
guarding  against  the  misapplication  of  a  force,  which,  though 
much  more  numerous  than  the  standing  army.  Parliament  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  adopted  for  its  own.  Canning  distinguished  it 
by  the  name  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  On  the  same  occasion 
in  his  speech  on  Windham’s  Limited  Service  Bill  (1806),  he 
remarked  that  it  was  against  ‘  all  experience  that  voluntary  en- 
‘  rolraent  should  suffice  for  all  the  military  purposes  of  a  great 

*  nation ;  there  is  no  instance  in  the  world  in  which  it  has  been 

*  found  sufficient.  Recognising  this  truth,  we  have  in  this 

*  country  had  recourse  to  a  mixture  of  compulsory  service ;  we 

*  have  applied  compulsion  in  its  most  mitigated  form,  and  to 
‘  home  service  only.’  But  it  was  not  till  1805  that  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  voluntary  enlistment  was  recognised,  and  even  then  the 
matter  was  handl^  in  a  spirit  very  different  from  that  which 
Mr.  Walpole  applies  to  it.  The  people  were  not  coaxed  or 
invited  to  offer  themselves,  —  quite  otherwise.  But  parishes, 
instead  of  going  to  the  ballot,  were  permitted  to  accept  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  volunteers,  and  to  pay  to  each  volunteer  out  of  the 
poor-rate  a  bounty  not  exceeding  6/.  Now  the  object  of  this 
enactment  is  obvious.  It  was  intended  to  relax,  as  far  as 
appeared  safe,  the  tension  of  a  law  which  had  begun  to  wrap 
the  nation  round  too  strongly;  for  the  permission  given  in 
1805  to  volunteer  out  of  the  militia  into  the  regular  army, 
operated  as  a  considenible  drain  on  the  youth  and  manhood  of 
the  country.  But  this  is  an  arrangement  as  different  in  prin¬ 
ciple  from  Mr.  Walpole’s  as  the  condition  of  the  countrj-  in  1852 
differs  from  what  it  was  in  1805.  Then  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  a  war  which  threatened  to  be  interminable.  We  had  two 
separate  descriptions  of  militia  on  foot ;  a  general  one,  which 
went  every  where  throughout  the  British  Islands,  and  did  the 
duty  of  troops  of  the  line;  the  other  supplemental  or  local, 
which  assembled  once  a  year  for  purposes  of  training  at  the 
chief  towns  of  counties,  but  never  went  beyond  them.  It  was 
into  the  former  militia  force  alone  that  volunteers  were  allowed 
to  enter,  and  they  never  quitted  it  again  till  after  the  peace, 
except  by  volunteering  to  serve  in  some  regiment  of  the  line. 

We  are  old  enough  to  recollect  the  days  when  the  militia  of 
England  was  in  its  prime,  and  memory  has  begun  to  play  us 
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false  if  there  was  any  general  complaint  of  the  severity  with 
which  the  laws  for  its  maintenance  were  worked.  People 
desired,  indeed,  to  get  rid  of  them,  and,  with  them,  of  the  war 
which  rendered  them  neoessary.  But  of  the  tumults  referred 
to  during  the  late  debates,  ns  occurring  at  the  stations  where 
bttllot'pa|»er8  were  drawn,  we  cannot  recollect  ever  to  have 
heard.  Doubtless  there  will  have  been  cases  like  those  of 
Mouldy  and  Bullcalf  of  old  before  the  door  of  Mr.*  Jxutice 
Shallow.  But,  ns  a  whole,  the  people  knew  that  a  militia  was 
necessary,  and  they  got  up  clubs  and  societies  every  where, 
with  a  view  to  guard  themselves,  individually,  against  being 
taken.  They  had' their  money-box,  into  which  each  member 
paid  his  annual  subscription,  and  when  the  balloting-day  arrived 
they  were  ready  for  it.  Say  that  a  hundred  eligible  men  sub¬ 
scribed  annually  12.  in  the  shape  of  insurance  against  militia 
service,  and  that,  by  some  run  of  ill-luck,  out  of  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  so  subscribing  two  happened  to  be  drawn  in  one  year;^ 
forthwith  they  took  counsel  together.  If  the  two  so  drawn 
thought  fit  to  go,  they  received  out  of  the  stock-purse  perhaps 
162.,  or  202.,  or  even  302.  a-pieoe.  If  they  prefer^  staying  at 
home,  substitutes  were  looked  for  elsewhere,  and  invariably 
found.  It  is  true  that  as  much  as  402.  has  been  paid  for  a 
substitute.  But,  except  in  the  cases  of  men  of  fortune,  who,  of 
course,  would  have  considered  it  derogatory  to  belong  to  a  militia 
club,  few  individuals  any  where  paid  more  than  12.,  and  very 
often  not  half  so  much,  in. order  to  secure  themselves  from  being 
drawn.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Walpole  content  himself  with  puig- 
ing  the  laws  of  1802  and  1806  of  the  facilities  to  jobbing 
and  delay  which  they  afforded  in  the  constitution  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenancy  Courts,  and  then  request  the  House  to  sanction  their 
resuscitation  ?  He  may  depend  upon  it  that  his  measure  would 
have  been  at  once  more  effi^tive  and  more  popular  than  it  now 
is;  for  militia  clubs  would  have  sprung  up  again  in  all  quar^ 
ters ;  and  forasmuch  as  the  necessary  payments  in  time  of  peace 
must  always  be  trifling,  the  people  would  have  i  soon  ceas^  to 
regard  them  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  small  addition  to  their 
police  ratea  Finally,  clubs  would  have  taken  care  to  send  into 
the  ranks'  only  such  substitutes  as  could  be  depended  upon. 
For  the  law  of  1806  exempts  from  senice  the  party  chosen  by 
ballot  only  so  long  as  his  substitute  shall  be  forthcoming.  The 
moment  the  substitute 'deserts,  the  balloted  man.  is  called  in, 
unless  he  have  another  substitute  ready.  i 

Again,  since  Mr.  Walpole  was  resolved  to  alter  the  spirit  of 
the  law,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  he  should  have-  over¬ 
looked  the  propriety  of  introducing  into  his  Bill  a  clause  which 
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might  have  enrolled  the  population  of  our  maritime  places  into 
a  sort  of  sea'fencible  force,  and  thereby  provided  crews  for  as 
many  guard-ships  as  should  suffice  for  the  protection  of  the 
narrow  seas.  There  are  plenty  of  ships  laid  up  in  ordinary, 
the  best  of  which,  by  the  simple  process  of  fitting  them  with 
screw  propellers,  could  be  converted  into  effective  floating 
batteries  in  a  fortnight  But  ships  without  men  are  useless, 
and  experience  proves  that  under  the  existing  law  we  can  with 
difficulty  get  men  enough  to  supply  the  denuinds  of  peace  ser- 
.vice.  What  shall  we  do  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  war?  Now 
if  Mr.  Walpole  had  added  a  clause  to  his  Bill  whereby  the  sea¬ 
board  of  the  country  was  required  to  raise  a  naval  militia,  and 
.had  he  comprehended  under  the  term  ‘sea-board’  all. towns, 
villages,  and  rural  districts  lying  along  the  coast,  and  within 
a  radius  of  seven  miles  from  high-water  mark,  he  would  have 
improvised  for  defensive  purposes  such  a  body  of  men  as 
England  never  before  had  at  her  disposal.  Consider  the  use 
that  might  be  made  of  such  people  as  the  Kentish  Hovellers,  the 
.fishermen  of  Sussex,  Ham(^ire,  and  Devonshire,  the  crews  of 
the  herring  fleet,  which  at  particular  seasons  make  the  Gernum 
Ocean  alive  from  Norwich  to  Aberdeen, -r— every  one  of  whom, 

,  be  it  observed,  has  his  settled  place  of  abode,  and  follows  a  call¬ 
ing,  the  desultory  nature  of  which  would  make  the  prospect  of 
occasional  employment  in  the  public  service^  and  on  his  own 
.  element,  agreeable  to  him  rather  than  the  reverse.  A  few 
weeks’  periodical  training  would  bring  such  a  force  into  perfect 
order,  after  which,  if  you  had  ships  enough  ready,  with  stores 
and  armament  moderately  complete,  the  fault  would  indeed  be 
your  own  if  you  failed  to  interpose  to  any  threatened  invasion 
such  a  force  as  would,  in  all  probability,  hinder  the  attempt 
from  being  made.  We  venture  to  say  that  a  Militia  Bill  of 
this  sort  would  be  hailed  as  a  boon  by  all  to  whom  its  provisions 
extended.  There  would  be  plenty  of  volunteers,  provided  care 
.  were  taken  to  fix  the  pei’iods  of  exercise  at  times  in  the  year 
when  other  employment  is  usually  scarce,  and  of  desertion  there 

•  would  be  no  risk.  We  recommend  the  Government  to  give 
this  hint  of  ours  their  serious  consideration,  and  not  to  despise 
the  warnings  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  with  whose  views  on  this 

>  sul^eot  our  own  pretty  well  coincide. 

But  would  it  not  be  much  better,  instead  of  trifling  with  a 
militia  at  all,  to  enlist  seamen  for  the  Koyal  Navy,  as  you 
.enlist  soldiers  for  the  regular  army;  to  retain  them,  in  the  ser- 

•  vice,  say  ten  years,  and  if  you  find  that  the  present  strength  of 
either  the  navy  or  the  army,  or  both,  is  inadequate,  to  nuse  it 
to  a  proper  standard  and  to  keep  it  there.  Or  if  you  must  have 
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an  irregular  and  subsidiary  force  in  store,  why  not  accept  the 
services  of  volunteer  corps,  which  have  over  and  over  again 
been  tendered,  and  which  neither  the  past  nor  the  present 
Government  seems  to  have  known  whether  to  discountenance 
or  encourage?  Undoubtedly  for  purposes  of  war,  and  even  of 
commanding  peace,  there  is  no  force,  either  by  land  or  sea,  like 
a  regular  army  and  navy ;  but  can  any  House  of  Commons  be 
depended  upon  in  these  days  for  maintaining  them  at  such  an 
establishment  as  shall  insure  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end  ?  Are  we  not  at  this  moment  trying  to  supply  what  is  want¬ 
ing  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy  by  a  militia  law  ?  And 
do  not  those  who  resist  this  law  affirm  that  the  country  supports 
already  a  greater  number  of  soldiers  and  sailors  than  she  re¬ 
quires?  We  have  now  afloat  in  the  service,  according  to  Mr. 
Stafford’s  statement  to  the  House,  38,000  seamen  and  marines, 
including  boys.  Is  Mr.  Hume  prepared  to  give  us  12,000 
more  ?  Our  army  at  home,  including  the  troops  in  Ireland  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  has  been  taken  at  50,000  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  8000  artillery.  Will  Mr.  Cobden  consent  to  in¬ 
crease  this  force  by  25,000  more,  and  pledge  himself  never  to 
vote  for  keeping  less  than  75,000  regular  troops,  under  the 
immediate  orders  of  the  Horse  Guards  ?  It  would  be  ridiculous 
to  require  such  a  concession  from  the  member  for  the  West 
Riding.  He  will  never  make  it ;  and  though,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  an  immediate  urgency,  some  Parliament  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  ornaments  should  carry  the  point  against  him, 
who  will  undertake  to  guarantee  a  continuance  of  such  libe¬ 
rality?  What  follows  ? —  Down  come  our  fleet  and  army  again 
to  their  ancient  state  of  numerical  inadequacy ;  and  that  too,  it 
may  be,  just  before  the  danger  appears,  against  which,  by 
increasing  both,  provision  seemed  to  havft  been  made.  But  it 
is  idle  to  discuss  this  point.  However  desirable  an  increase  to 
the  regular  army  and  navy  of  this  country  might  be,  no 
Minister  will  venture,  during  a  season  of  profound  peace,  to  pro¬ 
pose  it.  What  are  we  to  do  then?  Fall  back  upon  volun¬ 
teer  corps?  Think  for  a  moment.  Volunteer  corps  are  made 
up  of  men,  who,  for  the  nonce,  have  taken  it  into  their  heads 
that  they  would  like  to  wear  smart  uniforms,  occasionally  prac¬ 
tise  rifle-shooting,  and  learn  a  little  company  and  regimental 
drilL  They  are  under  no  control  or  discipline  except  that  of 
their  own  humour;  indeed,  the  moment  you  try  to  bring  them 
under  discipline  they  cease  to  be  volunteers.  To-day  their  mili¬ 
tary  zeal  may  be  at  boiling-heat,  to-morrow  it  will  have  fallen  to 
zero ;  or  the  weather  may  be  lowering,  or  private  business  may 
,  come  in  the  way,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand ,  impulses  which 
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more  or  less  operate  upon  all  minds,  cultivated  or  the  con¬ 
trary,  may  render  it  inconvenient  to  go  out  at  the  appointed 
hour,  and  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the  drill-sergeant.  There 
is  a  fine  to  be  paid,  of  course — for  we  must  do  our  volunteers 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  they  invariably  begin  their 
soldiering  with  a  settled  purpose  of  going  on  with  it.  And 
for  once,  or  for  twice,  or  perhaps  oftener,  the  forfeit  will  be 
submitted  to  without  repining,  and  a  good  fund  thereby  col¬ 
lected  for  a  jollification  at  the  year’s  end.  But  people  grow 
as  weary  of  paying  forfeits  as  of  playing  at  soldiers;  and 
first  one,  and  then  another,  will  secede  from  the  corps  till  it 
dwindles  into  a  skeleton.  Or  perhaps  the  commanding  officer, 
or  the  adjutant,  or  the  captain  of  his  company,  says  something 
sharp  to  Mr.  Snobs,  which  Mr.  Snobs,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a 
holiday  soldier,  resents ;  and  though  a  duel  may  no  longer  be 
the  consequence,  the  country  is  forthwith  deprived  of  Air.  Snobs’s 
services.  In  fact,  you  cannot  depend  upon  your  volunteers 
either  to  assemble  at  fixed  periods  for  training,  or  to  turn  out 
at  a  sudden  call  should  it  be  necessary  to  make  one.  Besides, 
how  many  volunteers  is  it  supposed  that  in  time  of  peace  the 
population  would  be  disposed  to  furnish,  and  the  Government 
be  able  to  keep  up,  from  year  to  year,  in  a  state  of  efficiency  ? 
We  have  heard  of  offers  made  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Temple, 
by  the  students  at  King’s  College,  and  by  perhaps  a  dok.cn  or 
two  more  of  associations  and  clubs,  chiefly  in  the  great  towns  in 
the  north  of  England.  But  as  to  any  general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  arm  and  regiment  themselves,  we  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  evidence  that  it  exists,  except  in  a  few  declamatory 
speeches  by  individuals  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Besides, 
we  hare  no  wish  to  see  arms  put  into  the  hands  of  one  class  of 
society'only.  A  national  guard  is  a  national  nuisance,  and  the 
enrolment  of  the  middle  and  higher  orders  of  the  kingdom  into 
corps  of  volunteers  during  peace,  would  soon  l^d  to  the  setting 
up  of  an  institution  which  every  where  else  has  proved  effective 
for  mischief,  and  no  where  effective  for  good.  When  war 
comes,  and  the  country  is  invaded,  then,  indeed,  it  will  be  time 
for  all  whom  the  love  of  country  animates  to  seize  their  weapons 
and  go  forth  to  the  battle.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  since  our 
economists  will  not  give  us  regular  soldiers  and  sailors  enough, 
we  must  be  content  with  the  next  best  force  which  we  can  get, 
and  that  is  a  militia.  Lord  Hardinge  has  told  us  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  number  of  days’  training  with  which,  by  his  own 
experience,  a  militia  becomes ‘fit  for  the  different  degrees  and 
stages  of  efficiency  towards  active  service. 

This  bring  us  to  the  often  repeated  quesdon,  —  what  are 
you  to  do  with  your  militia  when  you  get  them ;  that  is,  assum- 
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irtg  'that  they  are  forthootnmg  in  the  hour  of  real  danger  F 
You  do  not  expect  in  twenty-one  daye,  or  in  twice  twenty- 
one,  to  make  them  iit  to  take  the  field  against  the  eoldiere 
of  France?  Certainly  not;  nor  is  it  our  intention  to  oppose 
them,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  to  such  a  trial  Our  naval 
militia,  indeed,  we  shall  send  with  |>erfect  confidence  to  keep 
the  narrow  seas.  They  are  in  their  element,  and  whatever 
they  may  lack  in  instruction  as  naval  gunners,  the  presence  in 
each  guard-ship  of  a  detachment  of  marine  artillery  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  supply.  But  our  infantry  regiments  we  shall  immediately- 
distribute  through  the  strongholds,  to  which  we  have  elsewhere 
made  allusion,  where,  being  mixed  up  with  the  Enrolled  Pen¬ 
sioners,'  they  will  at  once  continue  their  professional  instruction, 
and  be  ready,  in  case  an  enemy  show  himself  nnder  the  walls, 
to  defend  them.  They  were  no  regular  troops  which  defended 
Saragossa  in  1809;  and  we  should  not  fear  to  intrust  either 
Plymouth,  or  Portsmouth,  or  Dover,  or  Chatham,  or  the  Channel 
Islands,  to  the  safe  keeping  of  a  sufficient  force  of  half-dis¬ 
ciplined  militia,  having  detachments  of  Pensioners  to  back  them 
up.  By  these  means  the  whole  50,000  infantry  and  cavalry 
now  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  either  united  or  formed 
into  two  armies,  one  of  which,  say  20,000  strong,  could  watch 
Ireland,  while  the  remaining  30,000  took  the  field  in-  England. 
And  if  to  these  be  added  100  guns,  well  mounted  and  horsed, 
with  yeomanry  cavalry  to  act  on  the  enemy’s  communications, 
and  volunteers  to  harass  their  flanks,  then  the  traders  and 
gentlemen  of  London  may  sleep  soundly  in  their  beds.  It  is 
not  probable  that  any  foreign  enemy  will  ever  disturb  them. 

Meanwhile,  having  got  its  militia,  the  Government  will,  in 
our  opinion,  act  wisely,  if  it  take  steps  to  put  the  fleet  in  an 
effrotive  state ;  and  improving  as  much  as  possible  the  condition 
of  the  regular  army  and  the  fortresses,  set  about  arranging 
some  system  of  defence  whereby  London  may  be  covered  from* 
the  approach  of  an  enemy  should  so  dire  a  calamity  ever 
threaten.  And  here  we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Administration  to  the  works  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas 
and  Colonel  Chesney,  and  especially  to  the  former.*  They  will 
there  find  both  evidence  of  the  care  and  skill  which  our  neigh¬ 
bours  have  long  evinced  in  the  organisation  of  their  navy,  and 
excellent  instruction  in  regard  to  the  steps  which  it  becomes  us 


•  We  had  intended  to  notice  these  excellent  works  more  at  length 
in  tliis  paper,  but  soon  found  that  the  subjects  which  they  embraced 
were  too  important  to  be  fairly  dealt  with,  except  specially.  We' 
hope,  before  long,  so  to  deal  with  them. 
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to  take  in  the  same  direction.  We  are  no  advocates,  neither  is 
Sir  Howard,  for  accumulating  fortresses  and  entrenched  camps 
in  England.  The  works  which  cover  our  dockyards  and  arsenals 
ought  indeed  to  be  adequate ;  and  it  is  little  to  our  credit  that 
Woolwich,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all,  lies  quite 
open.  But  except  there,  and  in  the  Channel  Islands,  the  piling 
up  of  fortifications  one  upon  another  would  be  so  much  money 
sunk ;  for  we  neither  have,  nor  are  likely  to  have,  soldiers  to 
man  them.  Even  in  regard  to  London,  it  is  our  opinion  that  to 
speak  of  placing  it,  as  Paris  has  been  placed,  in  security  behind 
a  circle  of  redoubts,  is  idle.  The  extent  of  London  is  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  operation  of  the  sort ;  and  the  inconvenience  of 
confined  outlets  to  a  <  place  of  such  gigantic  traffic  would  be 
intolerable.  But  it  is  only  prudent  that  accurate  military  sur¬ 
veys  should  be  made  of  the  approaches  to  it  from  every  side, 
and  plans  arranged  for  entrenching  at  the  proper  moment. 
Again,  we  trust  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  provide  the  navy 
with  a  steam  squadron  on  which  some  dependence,  at  least,  may 
be  placed.  The  performances  of  our  crack  war  steamers  have 
of  late  days  been  disgraceful.  We  say  nothing  of  the  Birken¬ 
head  —  the  calamity  which  visited  her  and  her  heroic  crew 
might  have  occurr^  to  any  vessel  on  the  seas.  But  when  we 
find  the  Megaera  occupying  upwards  of  eighty  days  in  a  voyage 
between  Dover  and  the  Cape,  besides  taking  fire  three  times  in 
that  interval;  and  when  we  further  learn  that  the  Hero,  on  her 
first  trial,  broke  down  between  Sheerness  and  the  Nore  Light, 
we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  some  cause  of  failure  even  more 
disgraceful  than  ignorance  must  operate  in  our  dockyards. 
These,  however,  are  points  which  besides  that  they  are  foreign 
to  our  present  purpose,  may,  we  should  hope,  be  left,  without 
scruple,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  First  Lord  —  himself  a 
naval  man.  And  as  to  the  better  armament  of  the  troops,  that, 
we  are  glad  to  find,  has  already  begun.  Sir  Randolph  Routh 
has  shown  that  our  commissariat  also  demands  attention  on  this 
occasion. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  beg  to  observe,  that  our  views  of 
this  great  question  have  been  formed  neither  to-day  nor  yes¬ 
terday.  We  have  long  felt  that  the  country  was  helpless  in 
case  of  sudden  war.  We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the 
measures  which  Lord  Derby  has  adopted,  in  order  to  place  it  in 
a  state  of  defence ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  better  to  do 
little  than  to  do  nothing.  Time  will  show  where  the  machine 
works  amiss,  and  suggest,  without  doubt,  the  remedy. 
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Art.  X. —  The  Oxford  University  Commission  Report.  Lon¬ 
don:  1852. 

^T^his  is  a  truly  remarkable  document,  and  one  which  is  des* 
tiued,  we  are  persuaded,  to  form  an  era  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  this  country.  It  furnishes  an  invaluable  precedent 
for  the  course  which  practical  legislation  should  pursue,  when 
any  of  the  great  institutions  of  the  nation  arc  brought  under 
review.  The  reform  of  the  Universities  hiid  for  a  long  period 
excited  the  strongest  interest  in  the  public  mind,  and  had  been 
eagerly  canvassed  in  every  form  of  discussion.  When  accord¬ 
ingly  the  time  was  come  for  legislation.  Lord  John  Kussell 
might  have  followed  the  ordinary  practice,  and  submitted,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  a  Bill  of  University  Reform  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament ;  but  he  pursued  a  wiser  and  more 
salutary  course.  He  felt  that  both  the  Government  and  Par¬ 
liament  needed  instruction  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  facts 
before  they  could  safely  deal  with  so  momentous  an  interest. 
He  was  unwilling  to  ex|x>se  the  Universities  to  the  risks  of 
crude  l^islation  before  their  actual  state  and  their  capabilities 
had  been  carefully  explored  by  competent  and  impartial  men ; 
amd  as  a  preliminary  to  the  interference  of  Parliament,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Royal  Commission,  which  he  charged  with  the  duty 
of  thoroughly  sifting  the  whole  subject,  and  collecting  materials 
for  sound  and  beneficial  l^islation.  The  Report  before  us  is 
the  fruit  of  this  policy  ;  its  success  will,  we  trust,  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  general  improvement  in  our  legislative  process. 

The  Commissioners  open  their  Rejaort  with  the  record  of  their 
meetings,  eighty-seven  in  number,  extending  from  the  19th 
October,  1850,  to  the  231x1  April,  1852.  Most  of  the  members 
were  usually  present,  though  several  resided  at  gi'eat  distances 
from  London.  All  were  engaged  in  active  and  often  laborious 
professional  duties.  The  number  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  attendance,  indicate  an  amount  of  zeal,  diligence, 
and  earnestness,  which  go  far  of  themselves  towards  estabUshing 
the  judiciousness  of  Lord  John  Russell's  selection,  and  entitling 
the  Commission  to  the  thanks  of  the  country  for  a  faithful 
discharge  of  the  duty  confided  to  them. 

The  first  and  most  important  fact  disclosed  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion  is  the  radical  discrepancy  between  Oxford  as  it  is  and 
Oxford  as  it  was  at  the  beginning ;  lietween  the  present  practice 
and  constitution  of  the  University  as  well  ns  of  its  colleges  and 
the  ancient  and  statutable  form  of  both.  The  Commission  has 
furnished  an  authentic  confirmation  of  a  fact  which  the  discus- 
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siong  of  the  last  twenty  years  —  and  more  especially  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton  to  this  journal — had  brought 
before  the  world.  We  have  now  evidence  furnished  by  distin¬ 
guished  Oxonians  that  a  complete  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
the  Uuiversity;  that  its  statutes  —  more  particularly  those  of 
the  colleges,  though  enforced  by  the  sanction  of  the  most  solemn 
oaths,  are,  in  numberless  and  essential  points,  beyond  the 
range  of  Paley’s  latitudinarian  concessions,  habitually  vio¬ 
late  ;  that,  for  many  of  the  actual  practices  of  both  bodies,  no 
better  authority  ean  be  pleaded  than  custom — custom  too  which 
has  not  seldom  crept  in  through  the  suspicious  opening  of  self- 
interest — and  that  even  if  no  innovation  were  desirable,  morality 
would'  demand  that  the  pernicious  aud  corrupting  example  of 
oaths  distinctly  pledging  to  special  observances,  and  as  distinctly 
contradicted  by  the  daily  conduct  of  academical  authorities, 
should  be  banished  from  a  seminary  whose  characteristic  pro¬ 
vince  is  or  ought  to  be  the  education  of  the  young  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  sincerity  and  virtue.  Even  if  nothing  else  called  for 
the  interference  of  the  Legislature,  the  paramount  importance  of 
reconciling  sworn  profession  with  the  habitual  practice  of  the 
place  would  render  necessary  an  appeal  to  the  jurisdiction 
which  alone  has  the  power  of  bringing  them  into  harmony. 

The  Commissioners  define  the  colleges  as  ‘  charitable  foun- 

*  dations  for  the  support  of  poor  scholars  with  perpetual  suc- 
‘  cession,  devoting  themselves  to  study  and  prayer,  administer- 

*  ing  their  own  affairs,  under  the  presidency  of  a  Head  within, 

*  and  the  control  of  a  Visitor  without,  according  to  statutes 
‘  which  were  to  be  neither  altered  nor  modified,  and  which  were 

*  sanctioned  by  solemn  oaths.’  These  institutions,  so  peculiar 
to  England,  and  which  have  exercised  so  remarkable  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  her  Church  and  State,  sprang,  by  a  very  natural  pro¬ 
cess,  from  the  early  condition  of  the  University.  The  University 
originally  was  a  voluntary  association  of  teachers,  dividing  into 
different  faculties  the  field  of  learning  as  then  understood,  and 
governed  by  a  single  House  or  Legislature,  of  which  all  the 
masters  or  teachers  were  members.  The  students  were,  for  the 
most  part,  distributed  in  lodgings  over  the  town.  At  one  time 
they  were  to  be  found  even  in  taverns,  hovels,  and  the  turrets 
of  the  city  walls.  Sometimes  a  number  of  students  voluntarily 
grouped  themselves  together,  hired  an  inn,  hostel,  or  hall,  aud 
chose  a  Master  of  Arts  or  Graduate  of  one  of  the  superior  facul¬ 
ties  to  be  their  Frineipal  and  Guardian.  As  many  as  300  halls 
are  stated  by  Anthony  Wood  to  have  existed  at  Oxford.  The 
great  majority  of  the  students  were  very  poor  boys  —  some 
even  mendicants,  to  whom  licenses  to  beg  were  accorded  by  the 
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Chanoellor  bo  late  as  1572.  Numbers  were  supported  by  alms, 
granted  in  the  form  of  exhibitions  by  the  Crown,  the  monaste¬ 
ries,  and  great  nobles  and  prelates.  The  next  step  was  to  give 
a  more  permanent  and  regular  character  to  these  benefactions, 
by  the  help  of  monasteries  and  hospitals,  which  had  acquired  the 
privil^es  of  incorporation,  and  were  induced  to  open  houses  at 
the  Universities,  provided  with  regular  endowments  for  the 
maintenance  of  novices  and  students.  And  then,  lastly,  inde¬ 
pendent  colleges  were  founded,  originating  with  a  bequest  of 
William  of  Durham,  in  1249 ;  but  owning  Walter  de  Merton 
as  the  real  founder  of  the  collegiate  system  in  Oxford  in  1270. 
Animosity  against  the  mendicant  friars,  whose  influence  he 
wished  to  counteract,  was  a  leading  motive  in  prompting  the 
benevolence  of  Walter  de  Merton,  and  of  those  who  imitated 
Iris  example.  He  first  founded  a  religious  house  on  his  manor 
of  Maldon,  in  Surrey,  ‘  for  the  mmntenance  of  twenty  scholars, 

*  residing  at  the  schools  in  Oxford  or  elsewhere  in  England, 

‘  where  a  University  might  exist.’  He  also  provided  for  ‘  a 

*  Warden  and  three  or  four  ministers  of  the  altar,  who  were  to 

*  live  in  the  house,  together  with  lay  brethren  or  bailifls,  whose 

*  business  it  was  to  cultivate  the  property.  The  scholars  lived 

*  in  hails,  whilst  the  governing  part  of  the  foundation  resided  at 

*  Maldon.  In  1270,  he  removed  the  latter  also  to  Oxford,  leav- 
‘  ing  the  bailiffs  to  manage  the  esttites,  under  the  control,  not  of 

*  the  Warden  and  priests,  but  of  the  Warden  and  scholars.’ 

«'  Walter  de  Merton  was  not  aware  of  the  greatness  of  his 
measure.  He  was  little  conscious  that  in  making  provision  for 
the  permanent  education  of  a  few  poor  scholars  he  was  creating 
an  institution  that  was  destined  to  flourish  with  unimpaired 
vigour  for  six  hundred  years,  and  seems  at  this  day  to  have  a 
future  of  equal  duration  still  before  it.  He  bad  struck  upon  a 
seminal  idea,  prolific  of  mighty  results.  It  took  root  at  once : ' 
and  its  first  fruits  were  the  oonversirn  into  real  colleges  of  two 
foundations,  those  of  University  and  Balliol,  which,  though  prior 
in  date,  did  not  present  the  characteristic  features  of  a  *  self- 

*  governing  society,  with  perpetual  succession,  distinct  from  the 

*  houses  of  monastic  orders,  and  established  at  Oxford  itself.’ 

William  of  Wykeham  conceived  the  novel  design  of  super¬ 
adding  to  the  literary  elements  of  a  college  the  religious  cha¬ 
racter  and  regulated  habits  of  an  ecclesiastical  society.  Lincoln 
followed.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  nursery  of  theolt^ians,  who 
should  *  exterminate  ’  the  heresies  of  Wickliffe.  All  Souls  and 
Magdalen  were  next  impressed  with  the  type  of  New  Collie, 
with  magnificent  services  and  monastic  discipline.  The  statutes 
of  Magdalen  enjoy  the  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  first 
Vo  glow  with  a  comprehensive  sympathy  for  the  University  at 
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large,  and  to  eatabliah  college  lecturers,  chosen,  without  restric¬ 
tion,  from  the  best  men  in  the  University,  who  were  to  embrace 
the  whole  of  Oxford  within  their  teaching.  Corpus  imitated 
the  rule  of  New  College.  The  collegiate  system  then  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  Cardinal  College,  designed  by  Wolsey 
to  be  an  almshouse,  a  chapter,  a  house  of  learning,  and,  *  througn 

*  its  professors,  almost  a  Un^ersity  in  itself,  dispensing  instruct 

*  tion  to  the  University  at  large.’  , 

Colleges,  by  their  statutes,  are  strictly  eleemosynary  institu¬ 
tions.  The  paramount  object  of  their  creation  was  the  support 
of  poor  scholars,  that  is,  of  indigent  students,  pursuing  the 
regular  and  appointed  course  of  study  in  arts,  theology,  law, 
and  other  faculties.  Their  statutes  suppose  the  Fellows  to  be 
students  and  poor;  and  under  the  word  'poor’  they  did  not 
oomprise  those  classes  which  the  ingenuity  of  modern  interpre¬ 
tation  has  included  under  the  expression  —  sons  of  gentlemen,  of 
fortune,  who  as  yet  have  no  income  of  their  own;  they  meant 
the  poor,  scholars  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  — '  pauperes,  pauperes  et  indigentes,  sustentatione  in- 

*  digentes,  pauperes  ex  eleemosyn4  viventes,’  persons  for  whom 
the  sum  of  eighteen  pence  a  week  was  held  by  the  princely 
founder  of  New  College  to  be  'an  honest  and  due’  maintenance, 
when  wheat  was  at  the  price  of  two  shillings  a  bushel. ,  A, 
shilling  a  week  is  the  ordinary  allowance  at  most  of  the  colleges 
for  commons,  and  not  seldom  for  all  the  wants  of  a  Fellow. 
Founders,  moreover,  not  only  commanded  that  the  poor  only 
should  be  elected  Fellows,  but  provided  also  for  their- remaining 
poor.  The  possession  of  ten  marks,  or  6/.  13s.  4d.,  was  to 
vacate  a  Fellowship  at  Brasennose.  A  division  of  a  surplus  of 
the  revenues  of  the  college  among  the  Heads  and  Fellows  is  ex¬ 
pressly  forbidden  in  the  statutes  of  New  College,  Magdalen, 
All  ^uls,  and  Worcester. 

'  So  late  as  1609,  — say  the  Coniinissioners,  —  Archbishop  Bancroft 
speaks  of  the  division  of  any  part  of  the  corn  or  money  of  All  Souls’ 
College*  among  the  Fellows,  as  “  a  fraudulent  diverting  of  the  same. 


*  The  great  object  of  the  18  Eliz.  c.  6.  has  been  equally  lost  sight 
of;  notwithstanding  the  recital '  For  the  better  maintenance  of  learn- 
'  ing  and  the  better  Relief  of  Scholars,’  and  in  spite  of  the  penalty  of 
Deprivation  denounced  against  all  members  of  any  College  who  should 
consent  to  divert  the  corn-rent,  directed  to  be  reserved  by  tlie  same 
statute,  from  the  commons  and  diet  of  its  Fellows  and  Scholars. 
Adam  Smith  and  Blackstone  commend  the  supposed  policy  of  up-'' 
holding  the  revenues  of  Colleges  by  turning  a  third  of  the  old  rents 
into  corn-rents,  though  the  revenue  would  have  been  as  much  secured* 
on  the  falling  in  of  every  lease :  but  they  pass  ever  without  notice 
the  statutory  application  of  this  important  ^rd,  &c.,  to  the  feeding 
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“  from  the  behoof  and  profit  of  the  College  unto  private  uses,  which  is 
“  the  point  principally  forbidden  in  the  statutes.”  The  statutes  of 
Merton,  Balliol,  Oriel,  Queen’s,  and  Pembroke  provide  that  in  case 
the  revenues  of  the  Society  shall  increase,  the  number  of  Fellows 
shall  also  be  increased . The  intentions  of  founders  on  this  sub¬ 

ject  receive  a  forcible  illustration  from  the  language  of  the  objurgatory 
constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  Visitor  of  Merton  College, 
which  were  sent  to  that  society  in  1284,  only  fourteen  years  after  the 
date  of  the  last  statutes  of  Walter  de  Merton.  He  says,  “  Further- 
more,  although  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  said  regulations,  it  is 
“  ordered  that  each  scholar  be  satisfied  with  fifty  shillings  a  year  for 
“  all  his  necessities,  yet  you  have  twisted  this  regulation  to  your  own 
“  desires ;  and  what  is  worse,  regardless  of  the  duties  of  gratitude  and 
“  charity,  and  mindful  only  of  your  own  advantage,  have  taken  no 
“  little  more  than  the  settled  allowance,  though  the  desires  of  your 
“  founder  were  most  express  and  urgent,  not  for  an  increase  of  the 
“  allowance  to  existing  scholars,  but  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
“  scholars  ;  for  this  he  deemed  expedient.  This  have  ye  not  looked 
“  to,  thus  violating  your  own  oaths,  as  is  evident  from  the  seventh  of 
“  the  Articles  to  which  ye  have  sworn.”  ’ 

It  would  have  made  a  material  difference  in  the  strength  of 
Mr.  Whistoa’s  case  against  the  Chapter  of  Rochester,  if  he 
could  have  appealed  to  an  express  prohibition  in  the  statutes, 
forbidding  the  ruling  members  of  the  Cathedral  to  appropriate 
the  increase  of  the  cathedral’s  income  to  their  own  advantage, 
instead  of  having  to  infer  it  by  process  of  argument.  The  vio¬ 
lation  of  such  a  positive  command  to  increase  the  number  of 
fellowships  with  any  augmentation  of  the  college’s  income,  and 
the  neglect  of  Visitors  to  enforce  it,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
inability  of  the  visitorial  machinery  and  the  most  formidable 
apparatus  of  oaths  to  secure  obedience  to  statutes  constantly 
undermined  by  the  fluctuating  currents  of  society.  And  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  extreme  astonishment  when  one  observes 
men,  thus  habitually  living  in  the  open  breach  of  their  laws, 
bold  enough  to  appeal  to  collegiate  statutes  and  to  the  para¬ 
mount  duty  of  obedience  pledged  by  oath :  yet  these  are  the 
favourite  pleas  by  which  the  enemies  of  the  Commission  resist 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Universities  1  Not  that  we  would 
insinuate  a  charge  of  perjury  against  the  present  generation  of 
Fellows.  Their  predecessors ‘fraudulently  diverted’ — to  use 
the  language  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  High 

of  the  pauperes  et  indigentes,  of  whom  the  Colleges  were  supposed  to 
consist.  JL)r.  Burns  says,  Kennet  in  his  For.  Ant.  gives  H.  Robinson, 
then  Provost  of  Queen’s,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  credit  of 
suggesting  this  enactment.  See  also  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Stiype’s  Kliz.  a.  n.  1698. 
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Churchman  —  money  which  did  not  belong  to  them  to  their  own 
‘  private  uses ;  ’  but  since  their  day  time  has  brought  about  an 
academical  revolution ;  and  disobedience  now  on  many  points  has 
\)ecome  necessary  and  wholesome.  The  interests  of  the  colleges, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  living  Fellows,  have  required 
at  some  colleges,  as  at  Balliol  and  Oriel,  an  augmentation  of 
stipend  to  the  Fellows :  at  others,  on  the  contrary,  the  injunction 
of  the  founders  have  lost  nothing  of  their  claim  on  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  the  Society.  But  in  any  case,  whether  the  disobedience 
be  expedient  or  not,  it  is  unsanctioned  by  any  competent  autho¬ 
rity  :  and  such  a  diversion  of  the  collegiate  funds,  in  violation  of 
the  most  positive  enactments  of  founders,  calls  for  and  justifies 
the  intervention  of  Parliament.  The  Visitor  cannot  furnish  the 
remedy  which  is  needed.  His  office  is  limited  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  the  statutes ;  but  he  is  not  legally  em¬ 
powered  to  alter  them.  Indeed,  the  machinery  of  Visitors  has 
been  a  fruitful  cause  of  mischief.  Visitors  do  not  act  unless 
set  in  motion  by  a  complainant;  and  who  was  to  complain, 
when  all  profited  by  the  breach  of  trust?  The  existence  of  a 
Visitor  does  harm  by  excluding  the  salutary  control  of  the 
Courts  of  Law.  These  refuse  to  interpose  their  jurisdiction 
till  the  Visitor  has  been  convicted  of  neglect  or  breach  of  duty. 
The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be  made,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
Visitor.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  the  difference  between  a 
private  reference  to  a  Visitor  who  has  been  bred  up  in  the 
collegiate  system,  and  has  probably  been  a  Fellow  himself;  and 
a  complaint  preferred  in  open  court,  publicly  canvassed  by 
counsel,  in  the  presence  of  all  England.  An  improved  system 
of  visitation  should  constitute  a  chief  point  in  an  efficient  Uni¬ 
versity  Reform. 

The  idea  of  a  community,  regulated  by  strict  rule  and  disci¬ 
pline,  more  or  less  monastical,  living  together  as  one  family,  in 
the  closest  intimacy  and  most  constant  intercourse,  was  uni¬ 
versally  present  to  the  minds  of  founders  as  the  object  of  their 
institutions.  The  essential  condition  of  such  a  life  was  residence 
among  the  community.  ‘To  sj)eak  of  a  non-resident  Fellow 

*  would  have  been  deemed  a  contradiction  in  tenns.’  Celibacy 
was  universally  required,  commonly  by  the  express  command  of 
the  Statutes,  or  else  by  the  imposition  of  orders,  or  by  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  residence.  Even  after  the  Reformation,  the  Heads  of 
Jesus  and  Wadham  were  forbidden  to  marry.  ‘  In  the  words 

*  of  the  older  Jesuits,  quoted  by  Blackstone,  the  purpose  for 
‘  which  these  indigent  students  were  formed  into  a  community 

*  was  “  ad  orandum  et  studendum.”  ’  Benefactors  wished  to  do 
good  to  themselves  and  the  students  together  —  to  advance  the 
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latter 'in  oseAil  learning,  and  to  extricate  their  own  souls  more 
mpeedily  from  Purgatory  by  the  help  of  purchased  prayers. 
>They  provided  a  home  and  maintenance  for  the  Fellows,  and 
required  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  offered  by 
the  University.  The  Fellows  were  bound  to  attend  the  courses 
of  the  public  teadiers ;  to  perform  the  endless  disputations  and 
exercises,  which  formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  educational 
machinery  of  those  times;  and  after  the  completion  of  their 
course  in  Arts,  to  prepare  themselves,  by  systematic  training,  for 
the  obtaining  of  a  degree  in  one  of  the  superior  faculties  of  Theo- 
logy.  Civil  Law,  Medicine,  or  Astronomy.  The  duty  of  Fellows, 
at  the  first,  was  to  learn,  not  to  teach.  The  length  of  a  course  in 
Arts  extended  to  seven  years ;  twelve  more  were  devoted  to  Theo¬ 
logy  ;  or,  as  in  most  cases,  to  proceed  in  Theology  was  demanded 
of  the  Fellows,  an  ordinary  duration  of  the  fellowships  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  was  contemplated  by  the  founders.  At  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  this  period,  the  student  had  attained  the  highest  degrees 
in  the  faculties;  he  was  now  a  Doctor  or  Professor;  he  ceased 
to  learn,  and  consequently  to  need  the  aid  of  the  founder ;  and, 
diat  the  fellowship  by  that  time  should  be  vacated  was  gene¬ 
rally  presumed.  Gradually  the  colleges  provided  teachers  for 
the  Fellows  within  their  own  walls,  who  were  usually  Senior 
Fellows  of  their  own  society ;  and  from  this  simjde  beginning 
ensued  an  entire'  revolution,  ending  in  what  may  be  termed 
the  suppression  of  die  University.  There  was  nothing  uncon- 
'stitntional  in  this  effort  of  benefactors  to  supply  the  colleges 
with  domestic  instructors.  By  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
University,  every  Master,  or  higher  Graduate,  was  not  only 
authorised,  but  required  to  teach  the  subjects  belonging  to  his 
faculty  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  University.  The 
colleges,  therefore,  were  fully  entitled  to  select  Graduates  to 
teach  their  students.  It  was  a  question  of  mere  endowment. 
Nor  was  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  members  of  the  college 
■aimed  at  originally.  The  Prelectors,  as  they  are  styled,  open^ 
their  classes  to  all  the  University:  three  at  Magdalen  and  three 
at  Corpus  were  expressly  founded  for  that  object.  The  office  of 
instruction  was  more  and  more  secured  by  each  college  for  its 
'  members.  Its  Fellows  were  gradually  called  upon  to  teach,  after 
the  attainment  of  the  earlier  degrees:  the  age  at  which  Fellows 
were  elected  advanced ;  commoners,  or  non-foundation  members, 
were  introduced  who  needed  and  remunerated  the  lessons  of 
the  Fellows ;  the  courses  of  the  public  teachm  were  deserted ; 

Co/lepm  tot  Academiat ;  and  a  complete  transformation  of 
'the  University  and  the  colleges- was  the  ultimate  result 
'  The  early  statutes  make  but  scanty  and  obscure  mention  of  a 
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class  o£  officers  who  ha'ie  now  succeeded  in  engrossing  all  ihe 
functions  and  rights  of  instruction.  Till  the  Laudian  Code  Tutors 
formed  no  part  of  the  r^ular  staff  of  a  college  :  neither  was  the 
education  commoners  contemplated  at  the  foundation  of  col¬ 
leges.  The  statutes  of  Magdfden  and  Brasennose  give  permission 
for  the  admission  of  noblemen  at  their  own  charges.  Indepen¬ 
dent  members  were  accessories,  not  ccmstituent  elements  of  a 
college.  They  were  received  by  way  of  favour,  and  corre¬ 
sponded  originally  with  our  modern  classes  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen-commoners.  *  All  Souls,’  observe  the  Commissioners, 

‘  where  there  are  no  members  but  the  Warden  and  Fellows, 

*  with  Chaplains  and  Clerks,  and  Magdalen,  which  admits  only 
‘  gentlemen-commoners  besides  the  members  of  the  Foundation, 

‘  would  answer  to  tlie  original  idea  of  a  college  as  embodied  in 
‘  the  statutes adding,  with  quiet  satire,  *  if  their  fellows  were 
‘  constantly  reudent,  assiduous  in  college  and  university  exer- 

*  cises,  and  observed  a  monastic  rule.’  < 

Such  was  the  primitive  type  of  the  colleges,  and  such 
generally  was  the  mode  of  life  prescribed  to  the  Fellows  by 
their  statutes.  If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  to  Oxford  as  it  is, 
we  shall  find  that  in  almost  all  points,  the  colleges  reverse  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  wills  of  their  founders.  The  Fellows  are 
no  longer  the  sons  of  tlu  poor.  They  are  elected  from  the 
wealthy  chisses;  and  not  seldom  number  among  their  body 
richly  beneficed  clergymen — men  in  the  receipt  of  large  pro¬ 
fessional  incomes,  and  heirs  to  large'  estates.  No  amount  of 
personal  property  compels  the  resignation  of  a  fellowship. 
Skilful  casuistry  has  baffled  the  most  peremptory  dispositions  by 
declaring  itself  unable  to  discover  the  value  of  a  living  except 
from  the  books  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  or  the  Valor  of  Pope 
Nicholas.  Community  of  life  is  broken  up ;  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Fellows  are  non-resident.  Protestant  laws  have  relieved 
them  from  the '  laborious  duty  of  praying  for  the  souls  of 
their  benefactors,  and  have  required  them  to  profess  a  religion 
which  their  founders  would  have  repudiated  as  heretical.  Fel¬ 
lows  have  ceased  to  study.  For  the  most  part,  they  are  elected 
after  they  have  become  Bachelors,  when  the  term  of  academical 
study  under  the  present  system  has  been  completed ;  and  thus, 
the  one  grand  purpose  for  which  their  endowments  were  be¬ 
stowed,  is  avowedly  and  undisguisedly  abandoned.  A  novel 
institution  has  sprung  up  of  which  founders  had  no  conception. 
Independent  commoners  are  now  the  subjects  of  coll^ate  teach- 
•ing.  Such.Fellows  as  reside  are  tutors,  not  students.  Theology, 
law,  and  medicine  are  ignored  as  sciences.  A  course  of  three 
years  has  superseded  nineteen  years  of  toil.  A  happy  exemption 
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is  enjoyed  from  the  anxieties  and  admonitions  of  visitorial  in¬ 
quiries.  So  vain  have  l)een  the  most  elaborate  precautions  to 
prevent  change:  so  impossible  is  it  to  stereotype  the  present, 
and  impose  it  by  the  most  sacred  obligations  on  the  future :  so 
certain  that  change  is  inevitable,  and  that  if  the  healing  hand  of 
legal  reform  be  withheld,  destructive  and  too  often  immoral  and 
criminal  innovation  will  repeal  the  substance,  although  it  may 
be  convenient  to  others  besides  antiquaries  to  retain  the  letter 
of  the  original  regulations. 

If  we  look  now  to  the  studies  of  the  University,  and  the 
machinery  adopted  for  conducting  them,  we  shall  discover  here 
also  an  equally  formidable  discrepancy  between  the  legal  and 
the  actual  constitution  of  Oxford.  The  code  of  statutes  framed 
by  Archbishop  Laud  as  Chancellor,  and  imposed  on  the  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  authority  of  the  King,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  and  accepted  by  the  University,  is  confessedly  the 
law  of  the  University.  The  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  Plumptre, 
gravely  assured  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1850,  that  ‘the 
‘  academic  system  was  admirably  arranged  at  a  time  when,  not 

*  only  the  nature  and  faculties  of  the  human  mind  were  what 

*  they  are  still  and  must  of  course  remain ;  but  the  principles 

*  also  of  sound  and  enlarged  culture  were  far  from  imperfectly 
‘  understood.’  The  magnificent  truism  about  the  past,  present, 
and  future  state  of  the  human  mind,  we  may  readily  admit :  let 
us  inquire  what  this  admirable  system  of  study  was,  and  how 
far  this  keen  sense  of  its  excellence  has  led  to  faithfulness  in 
■adhering  to  it. 

‘  The  student  in  the  first  year  was  to  attend  lectures  on  grammar. 
The  lecturer  was  to  expound  its  rules  from  Priscian,  Linacre,  or  some 
other  approved  writer,  or  to  explain  critically  some  passage  of  a 
Greek  or  Roman  author.  The  student  •was  also  to  attend  lectures  on 
rhetoric,  founded  on  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Cicero,  Hermogenes,  or 
Quintilian.  The  ethics,  politics,  and  economics  of  Aristotle,  and  logic, 
were  to  be  the  subjects  of  the  second  year.  Logic,  moral  philosophy, 
geometry,  and  the  Greek  language,  under  the  Professor  of  Greek,  of 
the  third  and  fourth.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  which  then,  as 
now,  could  be  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  was  only  a  stage  in 
the  academical  course,  not  as  now  its  termination. 

‘  Three  more  years  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  geometry, 
astronomy,  metaphysics,  natural  philosophy,  ancient  history,  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  in  order  to  attain  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Here 
the  general  education  of  the  University  ended.  Those,  however,  who 
received  their  professional  education  at  the  University  remained  there 
several  additional  years  studying  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  or 
medicine.  The  necessity  of  taking  degrees  in  one  of  these  faculties 
w'as  imposed  on  many  Fellows  by  the  statutes  of  their  colleges.  All 
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resident  masters  of  a  certain  standing,  whether  obliged  to  become 
doctors  or  not,  were  required  by  the  statutes  of  the  University  to 
enter  upon  one  of  the  “  lines,”  ns  they  were  called,  and  to  pursue  it 
until  they  bad  arrived  at  a  sufficient  standing  to  take  the  higher 
degree.’ 

Here  is  indisputably  a  supply  of  rich  and  abundant  food  for 
the  intellect,  the  materials  of  a  liberal  and  excellent  education. 
W e  share  the  admiration  of  the  Heads.  Such  subjects  thoroughly 
taught,  during  such  a  long  course  of  study,  might  satisfy  the 
most  voracious  desire  of  knowledge  in  the  most  ardent  Univer¬ 
sity  reformer.  But  will  the  Heads  inform  us  what  is  become 
of  the  three  years’  study  required  for  the  degree  of  M.A.  ? 
Where  are  the  astronomy,  the  metaphysics,  the  natural  phi- 
lostiphy,  and  the  Hebrew  ?  Is  the  pursuit  of  a  *  line’  enforced 
upon  a  single  resident  Master  ?  Seeing  that,  as  we  are  told, 

*  the  human  mind  remains  the  same,*  has  a  system  lost  nothing 
of  its  admirableuess  for  this  generation,  when  it  has  been  shorn 
of  many  of  its  most  important  branches  of  learning,  and  of  more 
than  h^f  the  time  prescribed  for  study  ?  Have  the  Heads  per¬ 
suaded  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  extinction  of  all  pro¬ 
fessional  education  is  nothing?  And  the  Professor  of  Greek 
too — the  great  ornament  of  the  Board  of  Heads — one  of  the 
admirers  of  this  ancient  system  —  where  are  his  lectures  and  his 
students?  To  how  many  eager  youths  does  he  unfold,  during 
their  third  and  fourth  years,  the  vast  stores  of  his  profound 
knowledge  ?  Whence  the  total  silence  of  Dr.  Gaisford  ? 

The  apparatus  of  instruction  provided  by  the  Laudian  Code, 
was  as  extensive  as  the  range  of  studies.  A  large  staff  of  public 
readers  or  professors  was  established  by  the  University  os  the 
organ  for  carrying  out  its  teaching.  In  subordination  to  these 
high  officers,  two  other  classes  of  teachers  played  a  subsidiary 
part,  college  praelectors  and  tutors.  The  former  gave  lectures 
to  the  junior  members  of  their  own  colleges,  which  in  some 
instances,  as  we  have  seen,  were  accessible  to  the  whole  Univer¬ 
sity.  Tutors  arc  little  noticed  in  the  academical  records  prior 
to  the  time  of  Laud.  The  University  itself  took  no  cognisance 
of  tutors  before  the  Laudian  Statutes.  Laud  incorporated 
them  into  its  system.  Every  undergraduate  is  required 
by  his  code  to  have  a  tutor,  whose  duty  it  is  *  to  imbue  his 
‘  pupils  with  good  principles,  and  instruct  them  in  approved 
*  authors:  but  above  all,  in  the  rudiments  of  religion,  and  the 
‘  doctrine  of  the  thirty-nine  articles :  and  to  do  aU  that  in  him 
‘  lies  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  Church  of  England.’ 
The  tutor  is  charged  also  to  look  after  their  clothes,  boots,  and 
hair,  under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for 
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the  three  first  oifeiKes  of  his  pupils  ngsiinst  the  established  refipi- 
lations;  ami  sus|)ensiuD  from  his  tutorial  office  by  tlie  Vice<> 
Chancellor  fur  tlie  fourth.  The  tutor  is  to  be  a  Graduate,  ■ 
whose  character  is  approved  by  the  Head  of  his  college.or  Imll,  ’ 
or,  in  the  event  of  dispute  as  to  this  ])oint,  by  the  Vice-Chnn-' 
oellor.  The  Laudiau  Code  retained  tlie  ancient  system  of  dispu¬ 
tations,  whicli  the  middle  a^es  had  considered  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  education.  Kor  did  Laud  forget  examinations. 
One  was  im|iosed  on  candidates  for  the  Hachelor's,  and  a  second, 
three  years  later,  on  candidates  for  the  Master’s  degree :  both 
turned  unon  the  subjects  embraced  by  the  lectures  of  the  pro-  . 
fessors,  whose  courses  were  designed  to  prefiare  for  those  degrees. 

Such  were,  or  rather  such  are,  the  statutory  requirements 
of  the  Laudian-Code.  The  most  cursory  inspection  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  Oxford  will  reveal  the  accomplishment  of  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution.  A  few  relics  only  ot  the  Laudian  system 
survive.  Homage  is  rendered  to  the  law  by  the  shadowy 
observance  of  old  forms,  and  the  retention  of  names  now  grown 
mysterious.  But  the  spirit  has  departed,  and  Oxfortl  has 
lieoome  simply  a  great  public  school.  Laud  constituted  the 
Board  of  Heads  the  guardians  and  trustees  of  his  statutes.  He  . 
conjured  them  thy  the  most  affecting  np|)eals  to  guard  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  his  institutions:  but  such  a  bmly  was  incom))etent  to 
discharge  such  an  office.  They  were  themselves  exposki  to  the 
influences  which  were  transforming  everything  about  them.  The 
constant  and  stern  vigilance  of  an  external  power  could  alone  have 
arrested  changes  w’hich,  tliough  ultimately  nmst  revolutionary, 
were  yet  gradual  in  their  progress,  and  doubtless  commended  - 
themselves  to  many  consciences,  both  among  Heads  and  Fel¬ 
lows,  ns  liencficLd  adaptations  to  the  wants  of  a  new  age.  .  The  > 
miblie  instruction  of  the  University  was  practienUy  extinguished. 
The  tutors,  so  insignificant  in  their  origin,  swallowed  up  the 
professors,  pitclectors,  and  all  the  other  puidic  teachers.  Under¬ 
graduates  lust  the  (lower  of  choosing  tlie  Gnidiiates  most  com-  ' 
(letent  to  assist  tlieir,  studies:,  they  were 'obliged  to  take  the 
tutors  of  tlie  college,  whatever  might  be  their  qualifications,  t 
Tlie  statutes  of  the  University  ordered,  simply,  that  each  under-  > 
graduate  should  have. a  tutor  of  good  character;  which  would 
have  left  the  whole  field  of  Graduates  ofien  to  the  choiceiOf  the 
(lupils.  But  the  law  which  required  every  student  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  college  practically  liiuitetl  that  choice  to  the  tutors  of 
the  college.  The  Fellows  were  ap|K>inted  tutors;  how  could  a  ' 
young  man  vindicate  h'is  liberty  ngaiust  his  seriiors  in  a  society 
into  which  he  had  lieen  received  by  favour?  Morrmer,  the 
'University  having  prescribed  the  instruction  of  its  professors  as 
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the  indispensable  orgnn  of  education  had  mode  no  regulations 
respecting  the  competency  of  such  subordinate  officers  as  tutors 
then  were:  a  most  disastrous  omission,  for  when  the  teaching 
gnidunlly  became  confined  within  college-walls,  the  eye  of  tlie 
University  could  not  penetrate  beyond  their  gates;  it  lost  all 
control  over  the  teaching,  and  a  race  of  incompetent  and  infe¬ 
rior  teacliers  quickly  overspread  the  colleges. 

The  decay  of  the  University  now  went  on  rapidly.  The 
active  coexistence  of  the  professorial  and  tutorial  systems  was 
impossible ;  the  young  men  had  not  time  and  money  enough 
for  l»oth.  From  the  very  beginning  the  Laudian  scheme  of 
examinations  was  a  failure:  and  this  failure  decided  the  ruin 
of  the  professonal  instruction.  The  undergraduates  set  no 
value  on  lectures  which  had  no  effect  upon  the  degree.  The 
professors  lost  all  interest  in  a  work  which  no  one  cared  for. 
Tliey  were  supported  chiefly  by  endowments;  the  dying  out 
of  their  classes  under  such  circumstances  affected  neither  their 
credit  nor  their  pockets.  The  tutors  were  anxious  to  sweep 
away  the  compulsory  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  pro¬ 
fessor,  that  they  might  have  a  complete  control  over  the  time 
of  the  students,  the  amount  of  the  fees,  the  quality  and  range  of 
the  instniction,  and  the  6])irit  and  public  feeling  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  continuance  of  the  professorial  system  became  irk¬ 
some  to  all  {Mkrties;  but  how  was  it  to  be  got  rid  of?  How 
could  the  rulers  of  the  University,  who  had  sworn  to  administer 
the  law,  confer  degrees  without  the  fulfilment  of  the  positive 
condition,  annexed  to  them  by  the  statutes,  of  attendance  at  a 
vast  number  of  lectures  required  to  be  given  by  the  professors 
during-a  long  series  of  years? 

A  skilful  use  was  made  of  the  permission  accorded  by  the 
Laudian  Code  to  grant  dispensations  in  ]>articuUir  cases.  The 
Chancellor,  Congregation,  and  Convocation  all  agreed  to  dis¬ 
pense  always  from  all  attendance  on  the  lectures  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  from  the  statutory  residence  for  all  degrees  superior 
to  that  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  and  the  happy  Bachelor  rejoiced 
to  find  that  he  had  done  with  lectures  and  examinations;  that 
the  University  pronounced  that  it  had  nothing  more  to  teach 
him ;  and  that  in  due  course  he  might  rise  to  the  honours  of  the 
Doctorate  in  any  of  the  higher  faculties,  at  no  other  cost  than 
the  amount  of  the  fees. 

Such  was  the  actual  course  of  events ;  but  let  us  not  be  misun¬ 
derstood.  We  emphatically  disclaim  any  intention  of  imputing 
to  the  authorities  of  the  University  on  this  occasion  the  guilt  of 
perjury,  or  a  deliberate  conspintcy  which  consciously  intended  to 
violate  its  laws.  We  repudiate  every  insinuation  of  the  sort. 
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We  do  not  conceal  our  belief  in  the  bias  created  by  self-interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  collegiate  body.  Still,  while  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  revolution  was  the  result  of  a  natural  and  inevitable 
development,  we  cannot  but  lament  that  it  was  not  carried  out 
openly  by  legislative  means  instead  of  indirectly  by  scooping 
away  the  ‘substance  which  lay  under  the  old  form ;  and  after 
this,  some  wonder  might  be  excused  us,  at  statutes  and  oaths, 
which  were  so  liberally  construed  then,  reappearing  as  insur¬ 
mountable  objections  now. 

By  these  changes  the  victory  of  the  colleges  was  achieved. 
A  revolution  was  consummated  which  overthrew  the  University, 
and  substituted  for  it  an  aggregate  of  schools.  Many  of  the 
professorships  were  suppressed.  They  died  easily,  for  they  had 
l)een  rendered  useless ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  mourn  for  them. 
The  examinations  for  the  Master’s  degree  was  abolished ;  and 
with  it  perished  the  study  of  those  sciences  which  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  made  an  essential  part  of  its  education.  Education 
in  the  higher  faculties  was  entirely  abandoned  ;  the  University 
censed  to  teach  theology,  law  or  medicine,  one  of  the  chief 
objects  for  which  it  had  received  its  charter  from  the  nation.  It 
continued,  however,  to  bestow’  the  empty  titles  of  Master  of 
Arts,  and  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Law’,  and  Medicine,  for  the  ex¬ 
cellent  reason  that  important  privileges  and  emoluments  were 
attached  to  those  degrees  both  by  the  statutes  of  the  University 
and  of  the  several  colleges,  and  also  by  various  institutions 
throuchout  the  country.  Even  in  the  inferior  department  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  required  for  the  Bachelor’s  degree,  the  standard 
of  Icaniing  was  lowered  to  the  level  of  the  Fellows,  who  were 
now  instituted  Tutors.  As  a  beam  is  not  stronger  than  its 
w’cakest  place,  so  the  standard  of  the  w’orst  colleges  became  the 
standard  of  the  University.  The  examinations  were  turned 
into  a  farce.  The  disorganisation  was  complete  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  when  Dr.  Vicessimus  Knox  commenced  an  era 
of  reform,  which  w’C  trust  is  yet  far  from  its  close. 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  at  length,  on  account  of  the 
vital  question  which  now  suggests  itself,  whether  the  present  con¬ 
stitution  of  academical  studies  is  legal.  We  have  seen  that  the 
conflict  between  the  statutes  of  the  Colleges  and  their  practice 
is  irreconcilable ;  is  it  equally  so  with  the  University?  In  case 
the  change  which  we  have  described  is  deficient  in  authoritative 
sanction,  the  institutions  ordained  by  the  Laudian  Statutes  are 
the  only  ones  valid  in  law :  a  fact,  which,  if  true,  involves  very 
serious  consequences.  Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  the 
Laudian  Code  is  the  sole  binding  law  of  the  University.  What¬ 
ever  statutes  have  been  passed  subsequently  to  its  promulgation 
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claim  for  their  authority  legislative  powers  conceded  to  the 
University  by  that  Code.  Convocation  has  never  formally  re¬ 
pealed  the  institutions  imposed  by  the  statutes  of  Charles  I. ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  lawful  existence  of  these  institutions  is 
presumed  by  the  daily  appeal  to  a  dispensing  power,  which  it  is 
contended  the  Laudian  Statutes  have  vested  in  the  University. 
The  authority,  therefore,  of  the  Laudian  Code  is  recognised  as 
binding  at  this  hour.  The  Code  is  overthrown,  undoubtedly ; 
overthrown  in  its  fundamental  provisions ;  the  objects  and 
machinery  of  its  instruction  arc  set  aside ;  the  essence  of  its 
educational  establishment  has  disappeared.  But  it  is  over¬ 
thrown  by  means  of  itself,  in  its  own  name  and  by  its  own 
authority.  The  legislative  body,  which  has  swept  away  the 
educational  institution  which  the  Code  erected,  confessedly 
derives  its  existence  and  power  from  that  very  Code.  Convo¬ 
cation  must  be  supposed  to  have  received  from  that  fundamental 
charter  a  right  of  legislative  innovation  to  the  extent  of  even 
abolishing  altogether  the  system  of  education  which  it  enacted. 
On  no  other  ground  is  the  defence  of  the  present  practice  of  the 
University  possible.  Is  that  ground  tenable  ?  we  doubt  it.  In 
the  first  place,  this  indirect  process  of  undermining  instead  of 
rescinding  the  I^audian  Enactments,  furnishes  a  strong  presump¬ 
tion  against  the  legjvlity  of  the  proceeding.  Tlie  Laudian 
Statute  is  repealed,  not  by  a  simple  abrogation  once  for  all,  but 
by  a  series  of  special  laws  suspending  its  operation  in  every  case 
universally  to  which  it  applies.  Every  degree  conferred  at 
Oxford  is  a  privileyium  rescinding  the  superior  law.  The  pro¬ 
cess  of  repeal  is  perpetual,  never  coming  to  an  end ;  but  it  is 
not  the  less  effectual  and  complete.  It  leaves,  however,  the  law 
on  the  statute-book  to  bear  witness  to  its  violation.  Dispensation 
of  necessity  recognises  an  obligation  from  which  it  gives  per¬ 
mission  to  depart ;  perpetual  dispensation  annuls  it  altogether, 
only  by  a  side-wind,  by  evasion.  Even  if  an  unrestricted  power 
of  dispensing  had  been  conceded  to  the  University,  the  abolition 
of  the  injunctions  of  the  law  by  dispensation  in  every  case  as 
it  occurred,  through  the  means  of  an  unbroken  series  for  gene¬ 
rations  of  letters  from  the  Chancellor  and  votes  of  Convocation, 
raises  a  suspicion  of  the  illegality  of  the  present  academical 
system.  This  suspicion  will  gather  strength  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  legislator  carefully  limited  the  exercise  of  the 
dispensing  power.  He  explicitly  distinguished  between  dispen¬ 
sable  matters  and  indis{)en sable.  One  of  his  prohibitions  enacts 
that,  ‘  Dispensations  shall  not  be  proposed  for  defaults  in  the 
‘  time  or  exercises  requisite  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor,  Master, 
‘  or  Doctor  in  any  faculty.’  Yet  it  is  precisely  by  dispensations 
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for  such  defaults,  dispensations  thus  peremptorily  forbidden, 
that  the  University  has  overthrown  the  system  of  education 
prescribed  by  the  law,  and  substituted  a  wholly  different  one  in 
its  place.  Matters  would  have  stood  very  differently  if  the  Uni¬ 
versity  had  formally  abre^ated  the  Laudian  scheme ;  for  then 
tlie  legality  of  the  actual  state  of  Oxford  would  have  depended 
on  the  simple  issue,  —  whether  the  limited  legislative  powers 
of  the  University  had  exceeded  their  juristliction.  But,  now 
what  is  the  position  in  which  the  University  has  placed  itselt? 
The  Laudian  Code  is  a  charter  received  from  the  Crown,  and  b 
the  foundation  of  ihe  University’s  constitution  and  privileges. 
That  charter  in  some  of  its  main  provisions  is  violated  by  sys¬ 
tematic  evasion ;  and  by  the  law  of  England  such  a  violation 
entails  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter.  An  al>use  of  its  franchise, 
by  any  corjKU-ate  body  (except  the  city  of  London),  through 
acts  which  are  repugnant  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  was 
granted,  not  only  renders  those  acts  invalid,  but  is  also  punished 
by  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  forfeiture  of  the  franchise;  we 
fear,  therefore,  it  can  hanlly  be  doubted  that  the  charter  of  the 
University  has  been  placed  in  imminent  peril  by  the  continued 
abuse  of  the  dispensing  power. 

But  the  University  has  gone  further.  It  has  not  confined  its 
departure  from  statutes  within  limits  which  may  be  excused  by 
the  plea  of  a  mistaken  interpretation  :  it  has  formally  and 
directly  repealed  jwrtions  of  the  law  imposed  upon  it  by  royal 
authority.  It  becomes  therefore  a  momentous  question  whether 
it  has  not,  by  so  doing,  systematically  exceeded  its  powers,  and 
ruined  its  position  in  law. 

‘  The  Code  of  Statutes,  entitled  Corpus  Statutorum  Univer- 

*  sitatis  Oxoniensis,  which  still  govern  the  University,  was  sent 

*  down  to  Oxford  under  the  seal  of  Laud  as  Metropolitan  and 
‘  Chancellor  of  the  University,  together  with  letters-patent  under 
‘  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  and  was  formally  accepted  by  the 

*  University  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  1636.  It  can  hanlly  Ik;  doubted 

*  that  these  statutes  were  intended  by  all  the  parties  to  their 

*  enactment  to  be  unalterable,  except  with  the  concurrence  of 

*  the  royal  authority.’ 

*  The  question  of  the  right  of  the  University  to  abrogate  any 

*  of  the  Laudian  laws  withiiut  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  was 

*  formally  raised  in  1759:’  but  not  settled.  The  opinions  of 
counsel,  on  a  case  submitted  to  them  by  the  Heads,  went  no 
farther  than  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  University,  or 
of  every  other  cor|H>ration,  to  make  bye-laws.  In  1836  a  sta¬ 
tute  was  passed  by  Convocation,  depriving  the  newly  appointed 
Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Dr.  Hamden,  of  certain  privi- 
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leges  which  the  Laudinn  Code  had  attached  to  that  office.  Lord 
Campbell,  Dr.  Lusliington,  and  Mr.  Hull,  who  were  consulted 
on  behalt  of  Dr.  Ham|)den,  stated  that  the  Laudian  Ciale  was 
a  charter  in  legal  contemplation,  and  that  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  accepted  the  same.  There  being  nothing  in  those 
stiitutes  to  show  that  the  University  should  have  an  option  to 
’  accept  in  part  and  reject  in  part,  they  thought  that  the  wliole 
body  of  statutes  was  accepted,'  and,  consequently,  that  they 
were  binding  on  the  University.  —  ‘  In  their  judgment  the  sta- 
‘  tute  of  1836  was  illeg-al,  as  violating  the  restrictions  imposed 

*  by  the  Laudian  Code,  and  as  jnsseil  by  the  assumption  and 
‘  exercise  of  a  jwwer  which  had  not  been  conceded  to  the  Uni- 

*  versity.’  What  if  a  Quo  Warranto  were  sued  out,  calling 
upon  the  University  to  show  cause  why  its  charter  should  not 
be  forfeited?  It  is  very  questionable  ^whether  the  University 
does  not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  day. 
If  the  Laudian  Code  may  not  be  altered  without  the  consent 
of  the  Crown,  the  transgressions  of  the  University  are  {Hitent; 
the  penalty  is  certain ;  its  legal  right  is  destroye<l ;  it  lives  by 
the  forbearance  of  the  Crown.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  has  publicly  proclaimed  the  position  of  the  University: 
it  cannot  be  ignored  any  longer.  It  concerns  both  the  safety 
and  the  dignity  of  the  University  that  it  should  ascertain  its 
true  status  iii  the  eye  of  the  law.  This  is  not  an  age  when 
any  institution,  however  mighty,  can  prudently  despise  the 
public  notitication  of  so  important  a  fact  ns  the  probable  or 
even  possible  loss  of  its  legality  by  men  so  authoritative, 
so  disinterested,  or,  rather,  so  naturally  averse  to  its  admis¬ 
sion,  as  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Let  the  University  bike 
the  friendly  hint,  not  less  wisely  than  kindly  given  in  the  Re¬ 
port.  Let  it  pray  ‘  for  an  Act  of  Amnesty,  in  case  it  has 
‘  exceeded  its  jiowers  in  altering  the  Laudian  Code,  and  hence- 

*  forth  have  full  authority  to  make,  abrogate,  or  alter  Statutes, 

‘  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fundamental  articles,  not  to 

*  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  the  Crown,  or  some  other 
,  ‘  superior  authority.’  It  may  be  painful  to  come  down  from 
<  the  high  throne  of  legality  for  those  whom  a  weak  dislike  of 
I  seeking  the  sanction  of  their  sujieriors  from  without  has  be¬ 
trayed  into  presumptuous  courses.  But  the  consideration  of 

.  legality  is  paramount  to  every  other.  A  poor  and  temjiorary 
consolation  may  be  looked  for,  in  the  hope  that  this  Report 
of  the  Commission  will  be  shelved  with  other  Blue  Books.  It 
is  even  possible,  though  we  cannot  think  it  prolmble,  that  this 
'  hope  may  for  a  while  be  realised.  But  assuredly  so  momentous 
I  a  fact,  or  even  so  probable  a  presumption  as  the  supposition. 
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that  the  University  has  lost  all  foundation  In  law  for  its  privi¬ 
leges  and  its  acts,  cannot  and  will  not  lie  forgotten. 

We  have  now  shown,  with  respect  to  both  the  University  and 
the  Colleges,  the  direct  contradiction  between  their  law  and 
their  practice.  The  inference  is  irresistible;  the  necessity  for 
Keforiu  has  been  clearly  proved  and  officially  proclaimed.  No 
nation.al  institution  can  I>e  suffered,  still  less  the  central  semi¬ 
nary  of  education,  to  continue  thus  in  discord  with  the  rules 
imposed  u]>on  it.  Above  all,  the  interest  of  public  morality 
demands  that  the  youth  of  England,  especially  those  w'ho  are 
destined  to  become  teachers  of  religion,  shall  not  be  subjected 
to  the  corrupting  obligation  of  taking  oaths  which  no  one 
thinks  of  observing.  The  prevarication  by  which  alone  this 
scandal  can  be  explained  seems  little  short  of  an  experiment  how 
near  peijury  can  be  approached  without  actually  committing  it. 
Whilst  the  substance  of  the  Statutes  is  violated,  and  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  original  lawgiver  disregarded,  the  outward  forms 
which  he  prescribed,  and  the  solemn  sanctions  by  which  he 
sought  to  enforce  obedience,  are  retained.  Heads,  Fellows, 
and  Scholars  are  required  by  their  colleges  to  pledge  their  faith, 
under  direct  apjHjals  to  the  Almighty,  often  within  the  hallowed 
precincts  of  the  college-chapel,  to  the  performance  of  acts  which 
eveiy  one  of  the  parties  present  knows  will  not  be  jjerformed. 
The  religious  feeling  of  our  age,  which  has  taught  men  reverence 
for  truth  by  sweeping  away  unmeaning  and  habitually  violated 
oaths  from  many  of  our  civil  institutions,  will  equally  require 
of  Oxford  agreement  between  word  and  deed.  But  for  this  the 
interference  of  a  higher  power  is  indispensable.  Parliament 
alone  has  the  power  of  effecting  complete  University  Reform. 

There  are  two  courses  which  would  remove  the  evils  we  have 
described ;  either  academical  practice  may  be  brought  back  to 
strict  conformity  with  the  Statutes,  or  the  Statutes  themselves 
may  be  altered  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  our  time.  The 
former  alteration  is  impracticable.  The  observance  of  the 
injunctions  of  collegiate  founders  is  impossible.  Even  if  the 
general  idea  of  their  institutions  were  adhered  to,  the  carrying 
out  the  minute  rules  which  they  lay  down  regarding  the  details 
of  life  would  be  ridiculous  and  absurd.  The  Laudian  Statutes 
are  removed  from  us  by  a  less  distant  antiquity,  and  no  doubt 
obedience  in  this  case  is  practicable  to  a  much  larger  extent. 
Nevertheless  no  sane  man  could  desire  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
Laudian  Enactments.  If  their  enforcement  is  inconceivable,  surely 
the  re-modelling  of  them  is  inevitable.  But  to  whom  does  this 
great  function  Wlong?  To  the  State,  and  the  State  alone,  whether 
it.  be  represented  by  the  Crown  or  Parliament.  In  the  case  of 
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the  University  no  right  can  be  pleaded  either  to  bar  out  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  State,  or  to  limit  its  exercise.  The  University 
is  a  public  corporation ;  it  received  its  powers  and  its  privileges 
from  the  State ;  its  functions  are  public ;  and  the  discharge  of 
these  functions  is  the  very  object  of  its  institution.  Like 
every  other  public  corporation,  it  cannot  but  be  perpetually 
amenable  to  the  control  and  visitation  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  which  it  is  a  member.  The  University  no  more  possesses  a 
private  and  inalienable  right  to  conduct  the  public  education  of 
the  country,  and  to  confer  degrees  recognis^  by  the  law,  than 
the  old  Municipal  Corporations  had  to  the  elective  franchise,  or 
the  watching  and  lighting  of  their  towns  for  ever.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  may  plead  against  the  policy  of  interference,  or  of  the 
changes  sought  to  be  introduced ;  but  that  a  perpetual  corpora¬ 
tion,  clothed  with  public  trusts,  should  be  the  sole  and  final 
judge  of  the  reforms  which  it  may  need,  is  too  extravagant  a 
proposition  to  be  reasoned  against.  With  the  State  alone  can 
rest  the  determination  of  the  expediency  of  interference,  as  also 
of  its  frequency  and  extent.  As  the  cixse  now  stands  with  Ox¬ 
ford,  the  public  voice,  we  are  confident,  must  demand  the  inter- 
{x>8ition  'of  that  supreme  authority  to  amend  either  the  law  or 
the  practice.  The  two  must  be  made  to  coincide.  But  were 
the  practice  of  the  University  in  complete  harmony  with  its 
Statutes,  there  would  still  be  urgent  need  of  the  reforming  hand 
of  the  State.  The  public  mind  has  long  been  dissatisfied  with 
much  of  what  it  heard  concerning  Oxford,  and  the  Report 
of  the  Commission  has  confirmed  its  opinion.  The  constitution 
of  the  Academical  Government,  the  quality  of  the  education, 
the  machinery  for  imparting  it,  the  discipline  both  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  and  the  cost  of  residence,  are  all  shown 
to  be  susceptible  of  very  important  improvements,  which  the 
University  wants  either  the  power  or  the  will  to  effect:  can  it 
be  doubted,  where  the  State  is  so  deeply  interested,  that  it  is 
no  less  its  duty  than  its  right  to  interpose  ? 

As  regards  the  Colleges,  a  special  plea  is  advanced  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  out  State  inspection.  It  is  contended  that 
they  are  private  foundations,  for  the  benefit  of  particular  persons, 
resting  not  on  the  grant  of  the  State,  but  on  the  wills  of  those 
who  l^queathed  their  money  to  this  object.  The  sacredness  of 
testamentary  right,  and  the  inviolability  of  property,  are  accord¬ 
ingly  invoked  ibr  their  protection.  An  appeal  so  unreasonable 
and  dishonest  does  not  deserve,  and  scarcely  admits  of,  a  serious 
answer.  In  the  first  place,  the  endowments  were  at  their 
ideation  coupled  with  a  solemn  trust ;  and  the  present  members 
of  a  college  can  ground  no  exclusive  title  on  the  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  terms  of  its  first  foundation,  unless  they 
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«how  that  they  are  complying  with  iU  founders’  will  in  the  ex¬ 
press  fulBiiuent  of  tlie  trusts  contided  to  their  charge. 

On  the  supposition  of  the  parties  being  sufficiently  un- 
oonscionahle  and  ill-advised  to  set  up  against  the  State  the 
pretext  of  representing  their  founder,  and  the  bond  of  obli- 
|;ation  of  carrying  out  their  founder’s  will,  —  whi\t,  on  accept¬ 
ing  this  issue,  will  be  the  kind  of  remonstrance  which  the 
merits  of  the  case  so  alleged  by  Heads  and  Fellows  must 
force  from  an  ind^nant  public?  ‘  You  pleml  rights  confen*ed 

*  by  private  trusts ;  by  your  trusts  ye  shall  be  judged.  Hcnce- 
•.*  forth  ye  sliall  all  keep  regular  residence  within  your  colleges. 

*  Gentlemen  of  Queen’s,  New  College,  Lincoln,  and  others,  ye 

*  will  be  pleased  to  hold  disputations  often  in  each  week  in  your 
college  halls.  Such  of  you,  Brasenose  men,  os  possess  four 
pounds  a  year  of  income,  vacate  your  fellowsliii>s  forthwith  ; 

‘  and  you,  the  Principal,  see  that  you  receive  not  more  than  five 
pounds  a  year  for  your  office,  besides  a  shilling  a  week  for  your 
commons.  Take  heed  too,  that  your  Fellows  touch  not  a  far- 
‘  thing  beyond  that  sum.  Ye  Fellows  of  Merton,  be  content 
with  fifty  shillings  a  year.  Gentlemen  of  New  College, 
Magdalen,  All  Souls,  and  Worcester,  we  hoire  to  see  a  large 
l‘  increase  in  the  number  of  your  fellowships :  your  revenues  are 
,*  known  to  have  been  vastly  augmented :  you  would  be  shocked 
‘  to  violate  the  prohibition  of  your  benefactors  by  dividing  the 
‘  surplus  among  you.  Gentlemen  all,  we  commend  you  to  your 
‘  devotions;  and, require  you  to  pray  diligently  for  the  souls  of 
.t  those  whose  money  was  left  you  for  their  speedier  deliverance 
from  purgatory.’  ‘  It  is  against  our  consciences,’  is  the  universal 
re{)ly,  ‘  to  pray  for  the  dead;  we  cannot  go  against  our  con- 

*  sciences.’  ‘  True,  gentlemen,  but  you  claim  to  stand  on  your 

*  private  statutes,  not  on  that  against  superstitious  uses,’  re¬ 
joins  the  State.  ‘  No  one  compels  you  to  be  Fellows.  If  you 
■*  cannot  fulfil  the  conditions,  vacate  your  fellowships,  and  if 

*  there  is  no  qualified  person  to  hold  them,  the  trusts  will  lapse 
'*  to  me :  and  it  will  then  be  for  me  to  consider,  at  my  discretion, 

*  how  best  to  dispose  of  them.’  Which  of  the  colleges  must  not 
.capitulate  upon  such  an  assault?  Which  of  them  would  not 
(lie  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  State?  So  obvious  is  it  that  the 
'i  public  is  authorised  to  exact  the  literal  observance  of  every  pub- 
•lic  trust;  that  it  alone  has  the  right  of  altering  their  provisions ; 

*  and  that  a  prayer  for  such  alteration  surrenders  the  whole  of 
« the  trust  to  be  remodelled.  He  that  can  abrogsite  can  add ;  nay, 
‘.addition  may  be  the  necessary  comlition  of  healthy  abrogation. 
(.The  supremacy  of  the  State  in  varying  and  discharging  cor- 

'  •  porato  trusts,  as  exemplified  in  this  extreme  precedent,  of  couno 
includes  every  minor  exercise  of  a  similar  jurisdiction. 
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Th6  argumentum  ad  Uominem  is  conclusive,  pemmally,  against 
the  present  holders  of  collegiate  endowments.  They  have  no 
academical  position  except  what  they  have  derived  from  the 
authority  and  interference  of  the  State.  From  this  source 
alone  their  own  title  is  derived ;  for  if  the  intervention  of  Pan* 
linment  had  not  o[)ened  the  door,  not  one  of  these  gentlemen 
could  have  gained  admission  into  their  colleges,  or  touched 
a  shilling  of  college  {)ayments.  The  transfer  of  the  endow¬ 
ments  from  Roman  Catholics  to  Protestants  puts  them  out  of 
court,  as  regards  any  attempt  to  contest  the  right  of  the  State’s 
interference.  Tiiere  is  no  lack  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  less  in  all 
likelihood  of  late  at  Oxford  than  any  where  else  in  England,  ready 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  founders.  The  University 
might  have  been  wholly  separated  from  the  present  colleges ;  or 
a  new  university  founded  elsewhere.  And  according  to  the 
religious  belief  of  the  Romiui  Catholic  founders,  a  heavy  loss  is 
inflicted  on  the  founders  themselves,  by  depriving  their  souls  of 
the  benefit  of  the  ])rayei'8  of  the  Fellows.  Is  it  not  plain,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  State,  u{)on  grounds  wholly  irrespective  of  the 
wills  of  the  founders,  has  reconstituted  their  trusts?  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  State  has  pronounced  the  ancient  trusts  to 
be  no  longer  capable  of  being  administered,  and  to  have  lapsed 
to  itself?  It  has  framed  new  trusts,  which  rest  upon  its  own 
authority  alone.  How ’those  who  have  received  these  trusts 
from  the  State  can  repudiate  its  right  of  interfering  again  on 
tlie  same  grounds,  whenever  it  thinks  that  circumstances  call  for 
revision,  is  more  than  reason  or  equity  can  understand. 

It  is  frequently  allege<l,  that  the  State,  at  the  Reformation, 
did  only  what  it  might  be  fairly  presumed  the  founders,  had 
they  been  alive,  would  have  done  themselves :  that  they  would 
have  turned  Protestants  with  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  would 
have  been  the  first  to  desire  a  remodelling  of  their  statutes. 
The  reply  is  easy.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  certain  that  the 
founders  would  have  become  Protestants,  much  less  that  hod 
they  adopted  the  new  creed,  they  would  have  wished  to  found 
any  colleges  at  all.  And,  secondly,  those  who  are  so  foolish  ae 
to  use  this  argument  do  not  seem  to  be  conscious  that  they 
expose  themselves  to  the  crushing  retort,  that  the  State,  on  every 
occasion  of  I’eform,  equally  may  presume  that  the  modifications 
it  proix>se8  would  have  been  desired  by  the  founders.  Indeed,  the 
latter  presumption  has  far  better  ground  to  stand  on :  for  while 
there  is  a  strong  anti-Protestant  spirit  in  the  statutes  of  most  of 
the  colleges,  it  is  joined  however  with  a  most  decided  desire  in  all, 
to  render  the  colleges  as  efficient  as  possible  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  times.  The  statutes  of  the  Oxford  founders,  to  their 
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honour  be  it  said,  are  distinguished  by  the  truest  spirit  of  reform, 
and  by  the  most  resolute  determination  to  put  down  every  species 
of  abuse  and  incfHcIcncy.  It  is  not  from  tlmt  sacred  fountain 
that  the  dons  of  Oxford  have  imbibed  their  dislike  of  innovation 
and  improvement. 

But  the  paramount  right  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  State 
over  all  institutions  within  ifs  dominions  by  no  means  depends 
either  on  its  right  to  ascertain  and  regulate  any  special  trusts, 
or  on  the  extent  to  which  the  parties  interested  may  be  estopped 
and  compromised  by  their  own  conduct  and  position.  The  sup¬ 
position  that  any  preceding  age  can  be  trusted  to  put  a  country 
into  mortmain,  and  by  immutable  legislation  stop  the  way 
against  all  succeeding  times,  is  no  less  contrary  to  the  progressive 
nature  of  man  than  to  the  varying  necessities  of  society,  and  to 
the  practice  of  all  commonwealths. 

Property  belongs  not  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living;  and  every 
generation,  as  it  follows,  will  be  wisely  left  with  power  over  it. 
The  right  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  is  not  an  inherent 
right  in  man,  but  a  political  regulation  ever  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  society.  It  is  modified,  in  the  case  of  private  property 
even,  in  a  hundred  ways  in  the  various  nations  of  the  world.  In 
France  it  is  taken  away  altogether  in  respect  of  land.  No 
wrong  can  be  done  to  the  dead  ;  they  have  done  with  this  life  : 
and  arc  incapable  of  receiving  either  benefit  or  injury.  By 
our  English  law,  which  boasts  of  its  hatred  of  perpetuities,  at 
the  end  of  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  private  property,  however 
strictly  settled,  is  set  free  again,  and  returns  to  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  its  immediate  possessor,  takes  the  current  impression 
of  the  contemporary  society,  is  moulded  to  its  wants  and  inspired 
with  its  spirit.  But  corporate  property  is  held  under  other 
terms  than  the  choice  or  caprice  of  its  individual  possessors :  and 
a  prolonged  existence  can  be  conferred  on  it,  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  the  public,  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  public 
reserves  to  itself  the  right,  and  according  to  occasion  exercises 
it,  of  regulating  all  corporate  institutions,  their  privileges  and 
endowments,  in  w'hatever  manner  it  shall  be  conceived  that 
circumstances  may  require.  We  said  more  than  can  be  neces¬ 
sary  on  so  plain  a  point,  in  an  Article  on  Political  and  Vested 
Rights,  as  far  back  as  June,  1831 ;  when  the  cry  was  got  up  in 
behalf  of  rotten  boroughs  of  another  kind.  No  founder  can  be 
permitted,  or  should  be  presumed  to  have  desired,  to  legislate 
against  the  opinions  and  policy  of  future  generations.  All  that 
reason  and  justice  can  suppose  a  man,  claiming  to  be  called  a 
benefactor,  to  have  expected  is,  that  before  the  character  of  his 
.  foundation  should  be  altered,  it  shall  be  clearly  shown  that  the 
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alterations  are  expedient;  in  which  case  surely  the  existing 
members  of  the  foundation  can  raise  no  jKwsiblc  claim  for 
consideration  and  exemption  beyond  their  respective  lives. 

And  now,  we  think,  we  have  shown  that  the  ground  is  clear 
for  effecting  such  amendments  as  shall  enable  the  University 
and  its  colleges  adequately  to  fulfil  the  noble  objects  for  which 
they  were  created.  National  expediency  of  the  broadest  and  most 
comprehensive  character,  solemnly  weighing  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  intentions  and  institutions  of  founders  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  services  which  these  public  bodies  are  capable  of 
rendering  to  the  nation  on  the  other,  are  the  sole  standard  of 
rational  reform.  It  is  not  the  literal  revival  of  the  past  which 
is  needed :  but  neither  is  it  the  realising  of  a  speculative  ideal. 
Oxford,  as  it  is,  is  the  true  basis  and  starting  point  of  the 
academical  reformer.  And  supremely  does  it.  behove  him  to 
|)osses8  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and  essence  of  our  Uni¬ 
versities,  to  be  thoroughly  impregnated  with  their  proper  spirit, 
and  to  seek  their  improvement  in  the  temper  of  a  man  who  burns 
to  remove  blemishes  from  the  object  of  his  reverential  affection. 
For  conspicuous  as  are  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  Univer¬ 
sities,  their  excellences  are  of  the  highest  order.  Where  else  is 
the  training  of  the  young  carried  on  under  influences  so  varied 
and  harmonious,  so  well  calculated  to  be  truly  educating  of  what 
is  noblest  and  best  in  man  ?  The  youth  of  England  are  reared 
in  them  amidst  living  memorials  which  present  to  the  eye  of  the 
imagination  in  undying  freshness  the  antiquity,  the  continuons 
life,  and  the  greatness  of  their  country.  The  dead  and  the  living 
address  the  young  together;  and  combine  in  moulding  the 
characters-  and  sentiments  of  successive  generations.  The 
splendour  of  the  architecture,  speaking  with  the  voices  of  many 
ages ;  the  munificence  of  founders,  attesting  the  magnanimous 
liberality  of  England’s  ancestors ;  the  solemn  cloisters,  the  gothic 
halls,  the  venerable  chapels,  the  intermixture  of  different  ages, 
the  surviving  fame  of  literary  greatness,  the  union  of  subordi¬ 
nation  with  independence  in  college  life,  inculcating  the  manly 
self-reliance  with  the  love  of  order,  which  honour  the  British 
people,  the  intermingling  of  the  flower  of  its  aristocracy  with 
the  scions  of  the  great  professions,  the  gentlemanly  tone  of 
social  feeling  and  social  habits, — in  a  Avord,  the  spirit  of  religion 
with  the  spirit  of  antiquity  and  the  spirit  of  modern  life  ;  'where 
else  can  jmwers  of  influencing,  so  rich,  so  inspiriting,  and  so 
genial  be  found,  training  up  the  young  in  a  discipline  worthy 
of  a  great  and  civilised  people  ^  To  violate  or  extinguish  any 
of  these  influences  would  be  to  commit  treason  against 
England.  To  innovate,  in  an  uncongenial '  and  unsymjAa- 
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thising  spirit,  would  be  to  mar  and  ruin,  not  to  reform.  To 
feel  profoundly  how  much  this  mighty  organisation  is  cnimble  of 
accomplishing;  to  maintain  it  in  j)erpetual  youth ;  and  to  in¬ 
vigorate  it  with  the  ameliorations  which  wisdom  suggests,  is  the 
task  and  the  glory  of  the  University  reformer. 

In  examining  the  recommendations  which  the  Commission  has 
made  for  fulfilling  these  great  objects,  vve  shall  first  of  all  con¬ 
sider  Oxford  as  an  educational  establishment  solely,  as  the  first 
and  greatest  of  our  public  schools.  This  is  its  most  important  as¬ 
pect,  It  is  one  of  the  great  ports  through  which  tl»e  most  influen¬ 
tial  classes  of  the  nation  are  ushered  into  the  world.  The  stamp 
which  it  imparts  upon  them,  the  sort  of  men  which  it  makes  them, 
are  the  points  which  concern  the  nation  most  vitally.  Now  there 
are  two  distinct  kinds  of  instruction  which  a  University  may  be 
called  ui^on  to  provide :  first,  tliat  general  culture  which  l>efits 
every  well-tniiiied  man,  and  constitutes  a  lil>ei'nl  education ; 
and,  secondly,  that  more  special  knowledge  wliich  is  required  by 
each  jmrticular  profession.  The  second  kind  of  teaching,  we 
have  seen,  lingers  now  only  in  idea  and  recollection  at  Oxford, 
the  inenmry  of  its  former  existence  l)eiDg  preserved  by  the 
degrees  in  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  music,  widen  are  still 
conferred  by  the  University.  The  function  of  the  University 
is  now  ])ractically  limited  to  the  communicating  of  that  pre¬ 
liminary  educiition  which  is  the  best  foundation  of  all  professional 
training.  Ou  the  discharge  of  this  most  im|)ortnnt  duty  Oxford 
takes  her  stand ;  on  this  she  rests  her  title  t«»  tl>e  enjoyment  of 
her  cor|K)rate  rights  and  her  civil  privileges.  The  object  of  such 
an  education  is  to  develop  and  disci|)line  the  mental  faculties, 
to  impart  by  exercise  a  ready  and  complete  i)ower  of  using 
them,  to  funn  habits  of  accurate  tliinking,  to  store  the  mind  with 
a  general  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  various  relations, 
and  to  fortify  and  elevate  the  character  by  moral  discipline. 
For  tlie  achievement  of  this  high  task,  a  well-chosen  system  of 
disci|>line,  studies,  and  teachers,  is  the  requi^ite  instrument:  and 
this  Oxford  professes  to  furnish  in  an  organisation  whidi  com¬ 
prises  residence  within  the  walls  of  a  college  or  hall,  examinations ' 
in  specified  subjects,  and  a  long  and  elaborate  course  of  in¬ 
struction  by  tutors.  Tl  e  tutorial  system,  ns  the  chief  organ  of 
teaching,  is  peculiar  to  the  English  Universities.  Although'it  is 
a  machinery  liclonging  to  schools  rather  than  to  Universities, 
it  is  nevertheless  one  of  great  fmwerand  value  in  the  conduct  of 
academical  education.  In  its  behalf  are  pleaded  the  immediate 
connexion  between  the  tutor  and  pupil,  the  ])crsonal  and  moral 
relation  subsisting  Itetween  Imth,  the  close  su|ierintendence  of 
the  tutor,  his  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  the 
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direct  responsibility  of  both  pnrties  to  each  other,  the  community' 
of  enthiisinsin  founded  on  n  real  pnrtnersliip  in  the  ultimate 
results,  the  strength  of  the  college  bond  identifying  the  student 
with  his  college,  and  animating  him  with  the  consciousness  that 
he  is  contending  for  the  honour  of  his  college,  as  well  as  his 
own,  the  discipline  of  a  small  class,  the  accurate  performance  of 
regular  work  in  particular  books,  the  daily  examination  and 
systematic  progress  of  the  pupil,  the  stimulating  of  the  intellect 
by  the  searching  power  of  the  catechetical  method,  the  com¬ 
pelling  of  the  student,  by  questionings  which  prove  his  ignorance’ 
or  imperfect  comprehension,  to  think  for  himself  and  to  master 
effectually  his  subject  —  the  laborious  but  invigorating  training^ 
of  the  understanding,  rather  than  the  more  pleasant,  but  more 
sufieriicinl  process  of  imbibing  general  views  through  the 
raemory.  Such  a  system,  when  vigorously  carried  out  by  men 
who  know  its  resources  an«l  are  competent  to  the  task,  furnishes' 
a  discipline  and  educational  devclo{imcnt  of  inestimable  value.  > 
But  there  is  a  reverse  also  to  the  picture.  The  defects  incident' 
to  the  tutorisil  system  are  neither  few  nor  unim|>ortant.  Some  are 
inherent  in  its  very  nature:  but  these  defects  in  the  system  have' 
been  fearfully  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable  influences  which 
weigh  upon  its  working  at  Oxford.  Tutorial  teaching  is  l»etter‘ 
suiteil  to  the  mass  than  to  the  l>est  men,  who  are  chained  down  to 
the  level  of  the  class.  Much  of  the  work  of  a  college  lecture-room  ’ 
will  be  inevitably  unimproving  to  the  able  and  vigorous  student:-^ 
and  even  in  the  best  colleges  the  disfHrsition  of  the  most  promising 
men  to  break  away  from  the  college  lectures  is  decided  and  irre- 
{wessible.  If  the  tutor  seeks  to  avoid  this  danger  by  increasetl 
ra|>idity  of  work  or  the  communication  of  superior  knowledge,  he 
passes  into  a  professor,  the  body  of  the  classes  is  neglecteil,  and 
the  peculiar  Wnefits  of  the  tutorial  method  disa|>pear.  More-' 
over,  the  Oxford  tutor  is,  and  never  can  be  any  thing  else  than,  a- 
schoolmaster.  The  character  of^iis'work,  the  confined  extent 
of  his  college  and  his  classes,  his  subjection  to  examinations,' 
dependent  on  the  acquisition  of  accurate  knowledge  of  particular 
Ixioks  and  ruiiited  portions  of  general  subjects,  irrevocably  enrol 
liini  in  the  rank  of  schoolmaster.  Extensive  learning  is  a  quali¬ 
fication  not  only  not  necdetl.by  his  profession,  but  is  one  which’ 
might  lie  even  injurious  to  its  efficiency.  Success  at  the  public’ 
exRHiinntions  is  the  key-stone  of  the  academuml  arch:  this  it  is^ 
which  everyistudent  seeks;  What  will  prepare  him  to- win  it  is‘ 
all  he  cares  for.  The  offer  of  knowledge,  however  excellent, 
which  does  not  contribute  to  this  end  is  received  wiih  im-’ 
I«tieuce,  as  lieyond  the  one  fwramount  object  of  aendemiosd  life.'' 
The  ultimate  issue,  therefore,  of  the.w’hule  process  is  a  scltool 
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administered  by  schoolmasters:  and  if  the  work  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  is  limited  to  this  scholastic  action,  the  excellence  of  a  school  . 
must  he  its  highest  ideal.  Great  learning,  original  thought, 
independent  pursuit  of  knowledge,  will  have  no  regular  and 
incorporated  place  in  its  system.  The  instructors  will  he  young, 
temponiry,  ever  on  the  look-out  for  advancement  in  other  than 
the  academic.al  sphere;  and  that  in  a  degree  exactly  propor¬ 
tionate  to  their  ability.  The  line  of  tuition  can  offer  no  career 
to  a  man  conscious  of  superior  powers:  its  remuneration  must 
of  necessity  he  very  limited,  and  it  leads  to  nothing  in  Oxford. 
Able  and  conscientious  men  will  doubtless  discharge  the  duties 
of  their  office  with  zeal  and  success:  but  the  University  sup¬ 
plies  them  with  no  motives  for  self-cultivation  and  self-improve¬ 
ment.  Thus  the  benefits  of  the  tutorial  system  arc  purchased 
by  the  intellectual  sacrifice  of  the  tutors  themselves.  And 
under  such  a  system  the  University  will  not  be  the  depositary 
of  the  nation’s  learning.  It  will  not  determine  the  spirit  and 
direction  of  the  literary  life  of  the  people.  It  will  possess 
knowledge  only  at  second  hand ;  depending  for  its  most  influ¬ 
ential  Ix^ks,  its  intellectual  progress,  its  critical,  historical,  and 
philosophical  principles,  on  the  intellectual  activity  of  foreigners, 
or  of  classes  within  the  nation,  whose  moral  and  literaiy  culture 
it  is  supposed  to  look  down  on.  It  will  cease  to  guide  national 
opinion,  reversing  the  i)recedent  of  its  own  history,  and  abdi¬ 
cating  one  of  the  noblest  prerogatives  of  a  University.  These  are 
evils  inseparable  from  an  exclusive  adoption  of  tutorial  teaching : 
but  they  are  mischievously  aggravated  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  worked  out  at  Oxford.  The  University  is  converted 
into  twenty-four  independent  schools,  connected  together  solely 
by  the  link  of  the  examinations.  It  compels  every  student  to 
reside  within  a  college :  but  does  not  care  by  whom  or  how’  he  is 
taught.  If  the  candidates  of  any  college  fail  to  come  up  to  the 
standard  of  attainment  at  the^examinations,  it  simply  ‘  plucks  ’ 
them,  or  awards  them  no  honours :  but  it  never  inquires  into 
the  competency  of  the  tutors  who  have  been  more  or  less  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  failure.  No  security  whatever  for  good 
teaching  is  taken  by  the  University :  the  determination  of  the 
character  and  quality  of  the  authorised  instruction  is  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  discretion  of  each  college :  a  surrender  of 
right  and  duty  unparalleled,  we  believe,  in  any  University  out 
of  Britain.  The  colleges,  in  the  enjoyment  of  unrestricted 
liberty,  and  exempted  from  all  responsibility,  secure  a  monojwly 
of  the  tuition,  not  only  for  their  own  Graduates,  but  for  a 
very  small  portion  of  that  body,  the  Fellows.  On  the  other 
haud,  the  appointment  of  fellowships  is  fettered  by  the  statutes 
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in  numberless  instances  by  restrictions  narrowing  the  choice. 
These  restrictions  are  frequently  observed  in  the  narrowest 
possible  spirit,  and  respect  for  intellectual  and  academical  merit 
wholly  disregarded.  Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
tbe  tutorial  must  he  an  inferior  race  to  the  professorial:  but 
Oxford  has  been  guilty  of  the  singular  and  perverse  folly  of 
taking  no  pains  to  prevent  her  official  instructors  from  being  the 
most  inferior  members  of  that  inferior  race.  From  this  prolific 
source  innumerable  evils  have  flowed  in  upon  the  University. 
There  is  no  cause  so  certain  to  produce  degeneracy  in  institu¬ 
tions  as  the  inferiority  of  their  administrators.  Superior  men 
may  triumph  over  the  badness  of  their  instruments:  inferior 
men  ruin  the  most  excellent  machinery.  The  standard  of  tuition 
quickly  fell;  the  colleges,  and  Fellow-tutors,  conscious  of  their 
own  disqualifications,  came  to  speak  without  shame  of  the  bad¬ 
ness  of  the  college’s  tuition,  as  if  it  were  an  unavoidable  mis¬ 
fortune  inflicted  by  the  wills  of  founders.  But  it  did  not  occur 
to  them  that  if  they  were  themselves  incapable  of  teaching,  they 
could  easily  procure  competent  tutors  from  among  the  general 
body  of  Graduates.  A  low  state  of  the  college  lectures  led  to  a 
ready  facility  in  receiving  new  members.  The  inconvenience 
of  having  too  many  of  its  undergraduates  plucked  was  the  only 
check  felt  by  the  tutors  in  admitting  the  most  ignorant  youths 
to  their  lectures ;  but  that  inconvenience  was  got  rid  of  with¬ 
out  much  difficulty.  The  public  examiners  were  selected  from 
college  tutors;  and  it  was  impossible  for  these  to  condemn  the 
body  to  which  they  belonged  by  a  rejection  en  masse  of  students 
who  had  studied  three  years  under  their  superintendence.  Low 
teaching  necessitates  low  examinations;  and  low  examinations 
enable  bad  colleges  to  dispense  with  adequate  attainments  at 
matriculation,  and  to  fill  their  rooms  with  undergraduates  who 
would  not  be  admitted  into  any  decent  fifth  form  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  Promotion  through  the  classes  of  the  High  School  at 
Edinburgh  without  any  examination,  as  exposed  by  Professor 
Pillans,  is  scarcely  worse.  It  is  marvellous  that  such  a  system 
should  not  have  ruined  every  college  in  Oxford ;  and  the  highest 
credit  is  due  to  the  energy  and  public  virtue  of  the  staffs  of 
those  colleges  which  by  a  long  course  of  laborious  efforts  have 
achieved  brilliant  success  under  institutions  holding  out  such 
temptations  to  sloth  and  neglect. 

It  is  clear  from  this  statement  that  the  tutorial  system  has 
not  had  a  fair  trial  at  Oxford.  The  administration  of  their  own 
scheme  of  instruction  by  the  colleges  of  Oxford  has  been  abso¬ 
lutely  suicidal :  but  the  corruption  of  the  administration  must  not 
be  confounded  with  a  radical  unsoundness  in  the  system  itself. 
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Justice  and  expediency  demand  that  we  should  distinguish  be^ 
tween  the  institutions  of  Oxford  and  their  abuse ;  and  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  discover  the  path  which  reform  ought  to 
pursue  by  ascertaining  what  the  present  system,  if  honestly' 
administered,  is  capable  of  effecting.  That  Oxford,  as  it  is, 
produces  some  excellent  fruit,  is  confessed  on  every  side. '  "The 
greatest  disparity  exists  between  the  efficiency  of  the  different 
colleges ;  and  the  caitses  which  have  brought  about  the  success  ■ 
of  the  most  distinguished  colleges  lead  to  two  of  the  most 
important  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners.  The  colleges 
whose  pre-eminence  stands  highest  are  characterised  by  the 
largest  proportion  of  first  class  tutors,  or  by  the  possession  of  a 
considerable  body  of  scholars  chosen  for  merit,  or  by  both.  The 
scholars  of  Balliol  have  been  quite  as  effective  as  its  open' 
fellowships  in  raising  that  college  to  the  summit  of  academical  ‘ 
fame.  The  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that  the  same  effici- 
ciency  shall  be  extended  to  other  colleges.  The  Commissioners 
do  but  express  the  public  feeling  when  they  advise  that  the 
same  causes  which  have  conferred  so  high  a  value  on  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  Balliol  shall  be  set  in  operation  all  over  Oxford.  One 
of  their  proposals — an  increase  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  every 
college,  to  V»e  appointed  by  a  trial  of  attainments — will  encounter 
no  other  difficulty  than  that  of  providing  funds  for  their  endow¬ 
ment.  But  the  other  proposal — that  all  fellowships,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  should  be  thrown  open  to  all  members  of  the 
University,  of  whatever  lineage  or  birth-place,  and  all  scholar¬ 
ships  to  all  Her  Majesty’s  subjects,  —  will,  we  fear,  meet  with  a 
resistance  as  fierce  as  its  object  is  excellent.  The  opening  of 
the  fellowships  to  the  beet  men  in  the  University  is  the  surest 
means  for  raising  the  character  and  attainments  of  the  Fellows. 
The  election  of  the  best  men  to  be  Fellows  will  supply  through¬ 
out  all  the  colleges  the  best  tutors  which  the  whole  University 
contains;  whilst  the  improvement  of  the  Fellows  will  be  the 
most  effectual  guarantee  for  the  prevalence  of  a  high  public 
spirit  in  the  management  of  the  colleges.  *  Every  other  recom¬ 
mendation  we  propose,’  say  the  Commissioners,  ‘depends  in  a 

*  greater  or  less  degree  on  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  elections 

*  to  fellowships.’  The  extent  of  the  evil  may  be  estimated  by 
the  fact  that  out  of  542  fellowships  22  only  are  open  to  general 
competition. 

The  favour  shown  by  benefactors  to  particular  localities  has 
in  great  measure  lost  its  motive  under  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  country.  The  facilities  of  locomotion  acquired  in 
mo«lern  times  and  our  social  habits  have  brought  the  several 
parts  of  England  into  practical  neighbourhood  to  each  other. 
The  whole  kingdom  is  now  pervaded  by  the  same  influences ;  so 
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that  no  locality  needs'  on  account  of  its  i^moteness  a  special 
stimulus  or  the  bestowal  of  particular  advantages  in  order  to ' 
place  it  on  a  level  with  the  remainder  of  the  country.  The 
universal  abolition  also  of  restrictions  will  compensate  the  losers 
of  limited  fellowships  by  the  access  they  will  obtain  to  the 
much  larger  number  of  fellowships  from  which  they  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  excluded  by  restrictions:  and  there  is  much  force  in  the 
remark  of  Archbishop  Whateley,  that,  *  in  many  instances,  those 
‘  restrictions  generated  one  another.  If  one  founder  provided 
‘  for  his  own  kindred  or  county,  another  thought  he  must  do 
‘  the  like  for  his,  and  another  for  his,  &c.  If  all  these  founders  > 
‘.could  be  recalled  to  life,  and  it  were  proposed  to  one  of  them 
‘  to  throw  open  his  fellowships  (suppose)  to  Cumberland  and 
‘.Westmorland,  on  condition  that  another  should  open  his  to 
‘  Devonshire,  and  so  on,  it  is  likely  the'  parties  would  agree.' 
The  Archbishop’s  view  is  borne  out  by  the  second  founder  of 
Lincoln  College,  w’ho  declares  that  he  was  ‘  not  blinded  himself 
‘  by  an  odious  carnal  affection  for  the  natives  of  Lincoln,  but 
‘  that  he  restricted  the  fellowships  to  them  because  they  were 
‘  excluded  from  other  colleges  by  that  “  carnal  blindness”  in 
*  others.’  That  diocese  is  now  the  best  endowed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity. 

■  There  remains  a  class  of  restrictions  for  which  the  reasons 
continue  to  be  as  valid  now  as  they  were  at  the  time  when  they 
were  created ;  the  appropriation,  namely,  of  scholarships  to 
schools.  Such  scholarships  or  exhibitions,  when  awarded  upon 
open  competition  to  the  whole  school,  especially  if  the  examina¬ 
tions  are  conducted  by  examiners  appointed  by  tbe  University, 
powerfrdly  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  school,  raise  its  cha¬ 
racter  and  dignity  in  the  public  estimation,  and  confer  on  it  a 
reputation  which  masters  and  boys  are  eager  to  sustain.  Such 
an  examination  has  all  the  virtue  of  an  annual  inspection,  a 
virtue  admirably  illustrated  in  the  schools  inspected  by  the  Privy 
Council.  It  is  looked  forward  to  as  the  great  event  of  the  year, 
as  the  test  of  the  school’s  efficiency,  and  as  the  reward  of  long 
continued  efforts  to  acquire  its  distinctions  and  its  prizes.  Such 
a  distribution  of  scholarships  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  instru¬ 
ments  which  can  be  devised  for  elevating  and  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  education  throughout  England.  We  are  glad,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  Commission  pro[x)ses  to  retain  the  scholarships 
which  connect  particular  schools  "with  colleges  at  Oxford;  such 
as  Westminster  with  Christ.  Church,  W’^inchester  with  New 
College,  and  Merchant  Taylors’  with  St.  John’s.  Such  a  con¬ 
nexion  is  beneficial  if  only  care  be  taken  that  the  number  of 
sucli  scholars  shall  be  small  when  compared  with  the  whole 
body  of  students  educated  at  the  college. 
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But  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  the  elijribility  of  candidates 
is  not  the  only  measure  which  is  required  for  filling  the  Fellow¬ 
ships  with  the  best  men  which  the  University  can  supply.  A 
still  more  important  instrument  for  improving  the  Fellows  is 
purity  of  election.  The  quality  of  the  Fellows  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  have  been  far  more  degraded  by 
the  low  and  selfish  feelings  which  have  corrupted  the  elections 
than  by  any  limitations  imposed  on  the  field  of  choice.  Justice 
has  been  done  neither  to  the  founders  nor  their  statutes.  Per¬ 
sonal  favour,  provincial  feeling,  the  selfish  conversion  of  trusts 
into  private  patronage,  the  spirit  of  faction,  have  all  actively 
contributed  to  trample  upon  the  intentions  and  even  the  ex¬ 
pressed  injunctions  of  founders. 

‘  Colleges  in  which  a  strong  local  or  class  feeling  prevails,  and 
which  are  chiefly  composed  of  persons  elected  without  reference  to 
their  literary  merits,  so  far  from  availing  themselves  of  such  dis¬ 
cretionary  power  as  they  may  possess  for  opening  fellowships,  are  apt 
to  draw  restrictions  still  closer  than  the  statutes  enjoin.  At  University 
College  it  was  not  till  1837  that  its  four  open  Fellowships  were  made 
available  for  other  than  natives  of  Yorkshire  or  Durham,  to  whom 
only  a  conditional  preference  had  been  assigned  by  the  founders.  At 
Queen’s  the  strong  expression  of  the  founder’s  desire  to  open  his 
college  to  all  the  world  has  had  no  practical  effect :  whilst  a  prefer¬ 
ence  to  natives  of  Cumberland,  which  was  granted,  in  part  at  least, 
because  of  temporary  circumstances,  has  been  construed  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  of  all  others,  and  has  thus  been  allowed  to  impair 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society  to  the  present  moment.  The  other 
restrictions  which  the  founders  imposed  are  disregarded.  The 
scholars  of  this  college  have  by  the  statutes  a  preference  in  election  to 
fellowships ;  but  in  practice  the  fellowships  are  entirely  confined  to 
those  who  have  been  scholars ;  and  till  lately  they  succeeded  to 
fellowships  without  any  examination.  A  similar  evil  is  sometimes 
found,  when  the  elections  being  in  a  few  hands,  the  electors  are  able 
to  combine  easily,  and  thus  to  turn  what  should  be  the  impartial 
judgment  of  a  majority  into  a  nomination  by  each  of  the  electors  in 
rotation.  At  Christ  Church,  the  students,  those  from  Westminster 
excepted,  are  nominated  by  the  Dean  and  Canons  in  turn,  the  Dean 
having  two  turns.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  many  of  these  dignitaries, 
especially  the  Deans,  both  in  present  and  past  times,  have  taken  pains 
to  make  creditable  appointments;  but  it  is  notorious  that  student¬ 
ships  are  often  given  as  a  matter  of  favour,  and  that  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  Canons  are  likely  to  he  preferred  in  that  great  college. 
Balliol,  which  now  enjoys  so  high  a  reputation,  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  regarded  as  one  of  the  worst  colleges  in 
Oxford.  Its  fellowships  and  scholarships,  which  were  long  bestowed 
as  matters  of  personal  favour,  were,  we  believe,  first  thrown  open  to 
public  competition  by  the  exertions  of  its  late  and  its  present  head. 
It  is  well  known  that  nominations  to  Winchester  College,  and  thus 
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eventually  to  New  College,  are  not  seldom  promised  within  a  few 
days  from  the  birth  of  a  child :  and  parents  of  the  founder’s  blood  are 
obliged,  like  all  others,  to  make  interest  for  a  nomination.  The 
electors  of  Merton  and  All  Souls’  Colleges  are  but  slightly  condned 
in  their  choice  of  Fellows ;  but  it  has  been  long  felt  in  the  University, 
and  the  feeling  has  not  wholly  passed  away,  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  candidates,  however  qualified,  to  present  themselves,  if  their 
claims  were  not  supported  by  personal  interest  or  high  connexions, 
a  practice  for  which  the  statutes  furnish  no  ground.  Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege,  from  its  situation,  its  buildings,  its  vast  revenues,  seems  to  be 
marked  out  for  the  first  academical  institution  in  Oxford.  Its  actual 
importance  as  a  seat  of  education  is  amongst  the  least  important. 
This  inferiority  is  due  in  part  to  local  restrictions.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Besides  the  obstacles  to  its  usefulness,  which  are  found  in  the 
statutes,  there  are  others  introduced  by  practice,  which  the  statutes 
not  only  do  not  enjoin  but  forbid.  The  three  fellowships  which  the 
founder  assigned,  free  from  all  restrictions,  to  the  ablest  teachers  of 
divinity  and  natural  philosophy  to  be  found  in  the  whole  University, 
have  been  long  bestowed  on  ordinary  candidates.  A  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  (so  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Senior)  would  not  be 
rejected,  nor  a  very  bad  one  admitted ;  but  as  to  candidates  of  an  in¬ 
termediate  character,  success  depends  on  the  favour  of  one  of  the  small 
number  of  college  officers,  who  nominate  to  them.  The  persons,  so 
elected,  are  by  statute  to  hold  their  demyships  till  their  twenty-fifth 
year;  but,  according  to  the  present  practice,  persons  once  elected  to. 
demyships  are  allowed  to  retain  them  till  they  succeed  to  fellowships. 

‘  “  These  cases,”  as  Mr.  Jowett  observes,  are  a  “  disgrace  and  abuse 
“  peculiar  to  Oxford.  At  Cambridge  such  elections  are  said  to  be  un- 
“  known.”  They  are  in  Oxford,  as  he  says,  “  happily  confined  to 
certain  colleges.”  ’ 

This  is  a  very  weighty  statement.  Mr.  Jowett  is  perfectly 
correct  when  he  remarks,  ‘that  any  measure  of  University 
*  Reform  which  left  this  evil  (elections  from  favour)  untouched, 
‘  would  accomplish  but  little.’  It  is  vain  to  sweep  away  restric¬ 
tions,  to  invite  all  the  world  to  the  competition,  and  to  conjure 
electors  by  the  most  solemn  appeals  to  religion  and  honour,  if 
alow  moral  feeling,  a  long  continuance  of  abuses,  the  connivanc.e 
of  visitors,  the  example  and  countenance  of  their  neighbours,  are 
to  be  allowed  to  deaden  the  consciences  of  electors,  and  render 
then  insensible  to  the  call  of  duty  and  the  censures  of  public 
opinion.  A  better  security  must  be  taken  than  the  morality  of 
a  corporate  conscience.  The  preceding  quotation  strikingly 
exhibits  the  excellence  of  which  Oxford,  even  without  any 
alteration  in  its  system,  is  capable,  if  only  the  will  were  present 
to  work  its  institutions  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  uselessness 
of  the  most  admirable  statutes,  if  no  practical  guarantee  exbts 
for  their  observance.  What  has  prevented  Christ  Church  and 
Magdalen  from  eclipsing  the  splendours  of  Balliol,  and  rendering 
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services  to  academical  education  which  would  have  made  their 
names  honoured  and  reverenced  throughout  all  England,  except 
the  low  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  corrupt  ^/ractices  of  their 
electors?  What  more  significant  and  natural  illustmtion  of  the 
state  of  feeling  sure  to  prevail  in  such  societies  than  the  brief 
sentence  with  which  the  Commissioners  open  their  meagre 
account  of  each  college?  ‘  From  this  college  we  have  received 
‘hardly  any  evidence.’  How  could  any  be  expected?*  For 
the  remedy  of  this  cardinal  evil,  the  Commissioners  propose  to 
entrust  the  election  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  in  the  small  col¬ 
leges  to  the  whole  body  of  Fellows,  and  in  the  larger  ones  to 
Boards  of  Election,  consisting  of  not  less  than  twelve,  of  which 
all  the  active  instructors  should  be  members.  These  sugges¬ 
tions,  though  good  in  themselves,  virtually  amount  to  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  despair  of  being  able  to  secure  purity  of  election  by 
merely  mechaniciil  arrangements.  The  example  of  Cambridge 
seems  to  warrant  a  hope  that  if  once  a  right  public  spirit  is 
awakened  the  fellowships  will  be  filled  up  on  the  principle  of 
merit.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  ade¬ 
quacy  of  these  precautions.  They  give  no  practical  protection 
against  the  danger  of  a  relapse  into  a  system,  the  temptations  to 
which  have  so  long  prevailed.  The  Commissioners  reject  the 
proposal  of  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Visitor :  rightly  in  our 
opinion;  for  Visitors  are  strangers  to  the  University,  and  will 
seldom  disturb  the  judgment  of  the  collegiate  authorities.  But 
we  think  that  the  construction  of  a  Board  of  Appeal  would  be  a 
very  desirable  institution.  The  Board  to  be  composed  of  three 
members,  elected  by  all  the  persons  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
University,  one  member  to  go  out  in  rotation  every  two  years, 
and  not  to  be  re-eligible  till  after  the  expiration  of  another  two 
years.  Its  operation  to  be  limited  to  fellowships.  A  rejected 
candidate  to  be  entitled  to  demand  that  his  papers  should  be 
referred  to  the  Board  :  and  the  Board  to  have  the  power,  if  it  shall 
think  that  there  is  a  strong  presumption  of  an  improper  election 
having  been  made,  to  order  a  re-examination  of  the  successful 
and  the  appealing  candidates.  In  case  the  same  person  should 
be  re-elected,  and  the  appeal  be  reversed,  the  Board,  if  it  perse¬ 
veres  in  its  opinion  that  unfairness  has  been  committed,  to  be 
authorised  to  examine  the  two  candidates  themselves,  and  their 
award  to  be  final.  It  is  very  improl>able  that  such  a  Board 
would  be  often  appealed  to,  after  it  had  once  established  itself  in 

*  One  high-minded  man  in  the  seniority  may  do  much;  as  Lord 
Langdale  at  Caius,  in  the  case  of  the  Perse  fund :  but  there  must  be 
one.  Lord  Langdale’s  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  295.  His  very  lenient  judg- 
'ment  on  the  case  closes  the  second  volume. 
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public  coufideuce ;  whilst  the  fear  of  it  would  be  a  wholesome 
check  on  the  proceedings  of  Fellows. 

There  are  other  measures  besides,  which  might  improve  the 
efficiency  of  tutors ;  such  as  the  competition  of  new  halls,  the 
diminution  of  the  size  of  their  classes,  and  the  limitation  of  their 
teaching  to  one  or  two  subjects  only.  The  two  latter  processes 
are  gradually  extending  themselves  in  Oxford  ;  but  the  present 
system  necessarily  coniines  them  within  narrow  limits.  They 
are  suited  to  large  collies  only ;  and  they  would  require  an 
increase  of  the  number  of  tutors,  for  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  provide  remuneration.  The  average  income  of  the  Oxford 
tutors  is  not  more  than  they  ought  to  receive ;  nor  ought  the 
fees  paid  by  pupils  to  be  raised. 

But  tutorial  efficiency,  even  when  raised  to  its  utmost  height, 
falls  greatly  short  of  the  improvement  which  the  University 
needs  in  its  system  of  teaching.  There  are  serious  defects 
inherent  in  tutorial  instruction,  which  the  revival  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessoriate  can  alone  adequately  remedy.  By  the  decay  of  the 
Professoriate,  one  of  the  two  primary  functions  of  a  University, 
the  cultivation  of  profound  learning,  has  been  almost  entirely 
abandoned.  Study,  and  self-improvement,  and  original  investi¬ 
gation,  are  sacrificed  to  the  educational  office.  The  interest  of  a 
school,  and  the  advancement  of  the  undergraduates,  are  alone 
thought  of :  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  tutor  is  unprovided 
for,  or  rather  effectually  prevented.  Extensive  learning  is  not 
called  for,  either  by  the  wants  of  the  lecture-room,  or  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  preparing  for  some  future  sphere.  The  tutors,  as  a  body, 
are  ever  on  the  look-out  for  an  opportunity  of  leaving  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Many  of  the  ablest  men  refuse  to  engage  in  an  office, 
which  is  neither  a  line  of  life  in  itself,  nor  qualifies  them  for 
any  other  profession.  The  expansion  of  the  nation’s  wealth 
multiplies  the  temptations  to  forsake  the  University ;  and  the 
complaint  grows  louder  every  day  that  tutors  are  becoming 
younger,  and  more  and  more  derived  from  Graduates  of  second¬ 
ary  ability.  The  University,  accordingly,  is  stripped  of  lite¬ 
rary  greatness;  and  abandoned  to  hard-working  schoolmasters 
or  indolent  dignitaries  is  compelled  to  borrow  its  literature,  its 
text-books,  its  authoritative  commentaries  on  the  philosophy, 
history,  poetry,  and  divinity  which  it  studies,  the  fundamental 
principles  of  its  criticism  and  of  its  intellectual  life  from  without, 
from  foreigners  or  non-residents ;  whilst  the  nation  loses  that 
learning,  so  more  than  ever  important  in  these  days  of  commer¬ 
cial  growth  and  material  prosperity,  which  the  University  was 
specially  designed  to  encourage  and  perpetuate.  The  absence 
of  literary  chiefs  of  acknowledged  supremacy  in  their  several 
departments  leaves  the  academical  youth  exposed  to  incessant 
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fluctuations  of  opinion  without  guides  to  control  them.  The 
University  thus  falls  a  prey  to  ‘conceit  of  knowledge  where 
*  knowledge  is  not,’  to  ‘  tumid  verbiage,’  to  a  shallow  jargon  in 
philosophy  and  theology,  and  to  religious  agitations  violently  re¬ 
bounding  between  popery  and  scepticism. 

These  are  evils  which  no  tutors  can  remove,  and  wants  which 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  supply.  An  active  Professoriate  is 
the  remedy  suggested  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
evidence.  The  Professor  is  the  true  element  of  progress  and 
learning  in  a  University.  Many  conditions,  however,  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  success  and  efficiency  of  a  Professoriate.  The  failure 
of  the  Laudian  system  holds  out  a  memorable  warning  that  the 
establishment  of  a  staff  of  Professors  and  the  most  peremptory 
decrees  requiring  attendance  on  their  lectures  are  not  sufficient 
to  save  them  from  decay  and  insigniflcancy.  Adequate  attrac¬ 
tions  of  emolument,  influence,  and  station  must  be  offered  to 
induce  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  University  to  accept  pro¬ 
fessorships  as  the  great  business  of  their  lives.  Further,  the 
mode  of  appointment  to  them  should  be  such  as  to  call  forth  a 
progressive  course  of  study  and  improvement  in  specific  depart¬ 
ments  of  knowledge,  as  the  indispensable  qualification  for  obtain¬ 
ing  them.  They  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  the  young  Bache¬ 
lor,  on  emerging  from  a  state  of  pupillage,  should  be  able  to 
select  some  professorship,  as  the  worthy  object  of  his  ambition, 
and  to  find  that  his  position  and  labours  in  the  University  are  a 
constant  preparation  for  the  discharge  of  that  high  office.  The 
intermediate  space  between  the  bachelorship  and  the  professor¬ 
ship  must  be  converted  into  a  nursery  of  professors.  Above 
all,  the  professorial  teaching  depends  not  only  for  vigour  and  ^ 
cflBciency,  but  even  for  existence,  on  the  vital  condition,  that 
the  system  of  the  University’s  studies  and  examinations  shall  be 
so  constructed  as  to  render  that  teaching  the  practically  best 
and  most  efficient  instrument  fur  obtaining  the  honours  and 
prizes  of  the  University.  If  this  peremptory  law  be  not  ful¬ 
filled,  the  inevitable  result  will  be  the  exemplifieation  of  the 
familiar  proverb,  that  a  child  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but 
twenty  men  cannot  make  him  drink.  If  the  professor’s  in¬ 
formation  is  not  the  key  by  which  entrance  is  gained  to  first 
classes  and  fellowships,  there  will  be  no  demand  for  it.  It  will 
be  uncared  for,  and  even  fled  from,  if  possible.  The  great 
.  professor  will  succumb  to  the  success-bestowing  energy  of  the 
private  tutor.  He  will  fall  outside  the  line  of  study  and  regular 
business  of  the  University.  He  will  lose  interest  in  his  work  ; 
bis  office  will  collapse  into  a  lifeless  form  or  a  sinecure ;  it  w'ill 
'  create  no  caieer  for  academical  improvement  and  advancement ; 
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it  will  call  forth  no  following,  no  progress ;  and  the  University 
will  quickly  lose  its  learning  and  its  distinguished  men. 

The  proposals  of  the  Commissioners  amply  satisfy  the  first 
condition.  They  recommend  the  division  of  the  professors  into 
four  boards  for  the  regulation  of  studies ;  aud  give  them  a  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  the  House  of  Congregation,  on  which  they 
bestow  the  prerogative  of  initiating  academical  legislation.  They 
propose  the  formation  of  the  requisite  number  of  professorships, 
partly  by  amalgamation  and  suppression,  and  partly  by  creation; 
and  they  provide  adequate  endowments  for  them  ‘  by  placing 

*  professorships  in  certain  colleges,  according  to  the  precedent 

*  set  by  the  founders  of  Magdalen  and  Corpus.’  With  regard 
to  the  second  condition,  they  propose  the  establishment  of  a 
body  of  assistant-professors  or  lecturers  *  subordinate  to  the  pro- 

*  fessors,  yet  lecturing  on  the  same  subjects,  and,  if  need  be, 

*  acting  as  their  deputies  or  substitutes . Such  an  interme- 

*  diate  grade  would  at  once  serve  the  purpose  of  opening  pros- 
‘  pects  of  advancement  to  the  tutors,  collegiate  and  private,  and 
‘  would  act  as  a  wholesome  stimulus  to  the  professors  themselves, 

‘  and  would,  to  a  great  degree,  supply  the  demand  which  is  now 
‘  supplied  by  private  tutors  often  with  detriment  to  themselves 
‘  and  their  pupils.  Some  such  body  is  found  in  all  foreign 
‘  Universities,  where  the  instruction  is  mainly  carried  on  by  a 

*  professorial  system.’  This  intermediate  staff  of  lecturers  is  a 
change  of  first-rate  importance.  Through  its  agency  mainly  most 
of  the  benefits  of  the  professorial  establishments  can  alone  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  University.  Professorial  teaching  would  be 
of  little  value  without  the  lecturers.  The  office  of  the  professors 
is^to  8Ufq)ly  general  views,  broad  principles,  the  outlines  of  the 
sciences,  the  direction  of  the  studies,  the  extension  and  growth 
of  knowledge,  independent  researches,  and  the  intellectual  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  University.  But  to  the  lecturers  we  must  look  for 
good  and  practical  teaching  —  for  personal  aid  —  for  direct  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  examinations  —  for  the  watching,  facilitating, 
and  stimulating  the  progress  of  the  pupils  —  for  the  imparting 
the  feeling  that  they  are  getting  on  and  are  likely  to  obtain  the 
honours  which  they  seek.  Without  lecturers,  professorial  ora¬ 
tions  might  become  brilliant  displays  of  genius  and  eloquence, 
gratifying  the  ears  of  thronged  audiences,  while  producing  no 
solid  work  —  no  careful  and  painstaking  study— no  accurate  and 
systematic  education.  On  this  account,  we  attach  the  highest 
importance  to  the  right  organisation  of  these  intermediate 
teachers.  If  such  an  institution  took  root,  it  would  be  the  seed¬ 
bed  of  professorial  excellence.  It  would  open  distinct  lines  or 
professions  to  those  who  proposed  to  devote  themselves  to  an 
academical  career  :  and  might  succeed  in  remedying  one  of  the 
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most  grievous  defects  under  which  Oxford  now  labours.  A 
young  Bachelor  would  select  the  department  of  literature  best 
suited  to  his  taste  and  his  talents :  his  work  ns  a  lecturer  would 
be  an  unceasing  exercise  for  the  office  of  professor;  he  would  go 
on  deepening  and  ripening  his  knowledge,  keeping  up  a  vigorous 
self-improvement,  and  acquiring  daily  his  own  self-respect  and 
that  of  the  University.  The  University  would  be  enriched  with 
a  body  of  mature  students  in  each  faculty  of  the  highest  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  and  the  aspect  of  Oxford  would  be  wholly  changed. 
The  lamp,  so  lighted,  would  be  passed  on  from  one  academical 
generation  to  another ;  for  the  next  professor  would  be  already 
designated  by  the  success  and  ability  of  the  lecturer,  and  by  that 
public  opinion,  which,  under  such  a  system,  must  be  irresistible. 

But,  as  w’e  said,  the  vitality  of  both  lecturers  and  professors 
depends  on  the  third  and  most  essential  condition  —  their  real 
incorporation  into  the  regular  business  of  the  University.  We 
r^ret  that  we  are  compelled  to  think  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners  do  not  make  adequate  provision  for  this 
capital  point.  They  contemplate  the  joint  action  of  professors, 
tutors,  and  lecturer^ ;  but  they  have  not  defined  their  several 
spheres,  nor  marked  out  the  precise  limits  of  their  work ;  they 
have  not  laid  down  where  one  was  to  end  and  the  other  to 
begin.  Such  a  simultaneous  and  undefined  co-operation  would, 
we  are  convinced,  end  only  in  the  common  ruin  of  all  three  under 
the  remorseless  attacks  of  the  private  tutors.  The  steady  under¬ 
mining  of  tutorial  importance  and  teaching  by  the  private  tutors 
under  the  present  system,  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  hold 
out  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  have  been  disregarded  by  the 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Jowett  gave  them  the  right  rule :  —  ‘  The 
‘  leeturer  begins  the  work  which  the  professor  is  to  take  up  and 

*  complete.  The  former  will  have  more  time  for  personal  ao- 
‘  quaintance  with  his  pupils,  whilst  the  latter  will  be  freed  from 
‘  the  drawbacks  which,  in  a  Scotch  or  German  University, 

*  destroy  half  the  advantages  of  a  professorial  system,  and  will 
'  be  enabled  to  work  more  profitably  from  having  an  audience 

*  better  fitted  to  receive  his  instructions.’  Instead  of  carrying 
out  this  practical  and  necessary  principle,  which  would  have 
built  tbe  professoriate  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  Commissioners 
have  preferred  the  counsels  of  Professor  Vaughan ;  and  these 
leave  it  exposed  to  a  vagueness  which  will  inevitably  ensure 
its  failure.  The  Professor  objects  to  a  plan  for  assigning  the 
two  first  years  of  residence  to  the  tutors  and  the  third  to  pro¬ 
fessors,  on  two  grounds.  *  In  the  first  place,  such  an  arrange* 
‘  ment  would,’  he  argues,  *  tend  to  make  the  professor  into  a 

*  tutor  of  the  third  year.’  But  this  result  can  flow  only  from 
a  bad  construction  of  the  professoriate.  The  tutorial  and  cate- 
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chetical  element  of  the  third  year  might  atill  belong  to  the  lec¬ 
turers  :  the  general  euperintendence  to  the  profeasora.  *  Again, 
be  proceeds,  ‘  such  an  arrangement  is  not,  I  think,  baaed  on  a 

<  sound  view  of  the  condition  of  the  students.  Some  are  more 

<  advanced  in  attmnmenta,  and  have  greater  powers  of  compre- 
'  hension  and  digestion  in  their  first  years  than  others  have  in 

<  their  last ;  and  with  resjoect  to  such  it  would,  I  think,  be 
'  unwise,  almost  unjust,  to  keep  them  in  the  University  for  two 
‘  years  without  opportunity  or  encouragement  to  catch  the 
‘  spirit  of  its  best  instruction.  And  even  with  regard  to  the 

*  less  eager  students,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  might  not 
‘  attend  with  profit  a  professorial  course,  a  jmrt  of  whose  funo- 

*  tions  it  should  be  to  kindle  an  interest,  and  to  exhibit  a  proper 

*  method  of  inquiry  and  thought,  and  so  to  aid  in  brining 

*  sluggish  temperaments  and  dormant  faculties  into  action.’ 
These  remarks '  seem  to  us  to  confound  the  distinctions  which 
the  practical  course  of  education  at  Oxford  ought  to  observe. 
Does  the  Professor  mean  to  send  the  more  advanced  with  the 
‘less  advanced’  students  together  to  the  same  lectures?  If 
he  does,  such  lectures  must  be  useless  for  one  or  other  of  the 
two  classes;  instruction  could  not  be  adapted  to  such  an  ill- 
assorted  crowd ;  the  lectures  would  lose  all  practical  value  for 
bringing  on  the  students ;  the  information  which  they  need  for 
success  would  be  sought  elsewhere;  and  the  ruin  of  the  pro¬ 
fessoriate  is  at  hand.  If  he  does  not,  then  the  professor  must 
multiply  his  sets  of  lectures — his  classes  must  be  reduced  —  and 
he  becomes  the  very  professor-tutor  whom  Professor  Vaughan 
deprecates. 

But  the  Commissioners  ‘  believe  that  many  students  will 
‘  require  the  assistance  of  a  tutor  throughout  their  whole  career. 

‘  The  attention  of  the  listless,  and  the  apprehension  of  the  dull, 
will  require  the  careful  assistance  of  catechetical  teaching 
‘  throughout  their  course.  And  to  students  past  the  elementary 
‘  stages  of  learning,  who  are  attending  the  lectures  of  eminent 
‘  professors,  the  private  lessons  of  the  college  tutors  will  be  found 

*  very  valuable  by  way  of  supplement  to  the  public  instruction. 
‘  The  tutors  will  repeat,  in  other  forms,  the  instruction  received 
■  ‘  from  the  professor,  and  ascertain  the  exactness  of  the  know- 
‘  ledge  gained  by  their  pupils.’  The  Commissioners  are  here 
evidently  describing  the  functions  of  the  assistant-professor. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  teaching  of  the  coU^ 
tutors  as  directly  subordinate  and  supplementary  to  the  pro¬ 
fessorial  prelections  as  that  of  the  lecturers,  who  pursue  the 
same  track,  and  are  unfettered  by  college  shackles.  And  if  per¬ 
sonal  aid,  close  examination,  and  instruction  precisely  suited  to 
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the  state  of  the  student  are  the  things  wanted,  neither  hereafter, 
any  more  than  now,  will  the  college  tutor  have  the  smallest 
chance  against  the  private  tutor.  If  the  professoriate  is  to  be  a 
reality  in  the  University,  the  professor  must  be  the  centre  both 
of  study  and  examination.  What  he  teaches  must  be  the  thing 
required  at  the  examinations,  the  instrument  for  obtaining  the 
great  object  for  the  sake  of  which  men  meaning  to  be  students 
go  to  the  University  at  all,  —  honours  and  fellowships  ;  and  his 
lectures  must  be  felt  to  be  the  surest,  the  real  road  to  success. 
We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  fulfil  this  condition,  the 
sine  qua  non  of  a  teaching  and  not  merely  ornamental  profes¬ 
soriate,  except  by  distinctly  assigning  his  province  of  work  to 
the  professor  in  such  a  manner  as  that  from  first  to  last  its 
machinery,  its  conduct,  its  spirit  and  extent,  shall  be  immediately, 
if  not  exclusively,  subordinated  to  his  influence  and  control. 
We  are  not  pleading  for  the  imposition  of  a  large  number  of 
laborious  lectures  on  the  professor,  nor  for  his  subjection  to 
the  details  of  instruction.  The  office  of  a  professor  is  not  so 
much  to  teach  as  to  guide  the  teaching.  The  combination  of  a 
professor  with  a  large  staff  of  lecturers  —  for  it  ought  to  be  as 
large  as  the  means  for  their  adequate  remuneration  will  possibly 
allow — is  the  true  idea  of  the  professoriate.  The  professor 
need  not  give  numerous  lectures  to  the  general  classes ;  his  true 
field  of  operation  is  the  instruction  of  the  lecturers.  The  lec¬ 
turers  in  turn  will  work  out  the  education  in  detail  which  the 
professor  traces  out  in  his  public  course.  In  such  a  system  we 
are  unable  to  find  a  place  for  the  college  tutor ;  whilst,  if  effi¬ 
ciently  carried  out,  it  will  give  the  lecturers  a  triumphant  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  private  tutors.  The  professor  will  easily  be 
able  so  to  vary  his  courses,  and  so  to  instruct  the  lecturers,  as  to 
render  private  tutors  unable  to  compete  with  them  in  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  conducting  their* pupils  to  honour  and  promotion. 
The  division  which  allots  two  years  to  tutors,  and  one  to  pro¬ 
fessors  may  not  be  the  best ;  but  it  is  our  firm  conviction,  that 
unless  some  such  division  of  the  field  of  labour  be  made,  the 
magnificent  apparatus  of  professors  which  the  Commissioners 
provides  for  the  University  will  quickly,  as  before,  become  an 
excrescence,  and  be  expelled  from  the  real  business  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  into  the  barren  regions  of  dignity  and  inefficiency. 

The  remaining  guarantee  for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the 
professoriate  and  its  due  influence  in  the  University  the  Com¬ 
missioners  provide  by  forming  the  professors  into  a  standing 
delegacy  or  board,  with  *  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of  Exa- 
‘  miners,  and  some  powers  of  superintending  the  examinations.’ 
It  is  obvious,  that  without  such  an  arrangement,  the  professorial 
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system  would  quickly  fall  to  pieces.  If  the  examinations  were 
placed  beyond  their  control,  their  teaching  would  be  under¬ 
mined.  On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  influence  of  the  professors 
over  the  examinations  would  confer  a  high  and  real  value  upon 
their  learning,  would  awaken  an  earnest  desire  in  the  students 
to  obtain  it,  and  would  encourage  the  professors  to  exertion, 
both  in  extending  and  communicating  their  knowledge,  by  the 
assurance  that  their  labour  would  be  felt  and  rewarded  in  the 
University. 

As  regards  the  difficult  problem  of  the  mode  in  which  pro¬ 
fessors  should  be  appointed,  the  Commissioners  recommend  that 
the  elections  of  professors,  now  vested  in  Convocation,  the 
Heads  of  Houses,  or  Graduates  of  Divinity,  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  remodelled  House  of  Congregation,  as  ‘  represent- 
‘  ing  the  University  at  barge,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word.’ 
The  other  modes  of  appointment  they  leave  undisturbed,  be¬ 
stowing,  however,  the  right  of  appointment  to  all  new  profes¬ 
sorships  on  the  Crown.  Of  all  the  modes  of  appointment  now 
in  use,  there  is  none  probably  so  good,  on  the  whole,  as  nomi¬ 
nation  by  the  Crown ;  no  other  patron  is  so  conspicuous  or  so 
directly  responsible  to  public  opinion  as  the  Prime  Minister. 
But  we  prefer  the  appointment  of  professors  by  such  a  board 
of  cunitors  as  that  which  has  worked  so  admirably  at  Leyden 
and  other  foreign  Universities.  It  is  natural  and  fitting,  pro¬ 
vided  that  effectual  guarantees  for  purity  of  elections  can  be 
secured,  that  the  University  should  retain  the  right  of  filling  up 
its  own  offices  ;  nor  is  a  greater  dependence  on  the  Crown  desir¬ 
able  in  itself.  But  our  chief  reason  for  desiring  an  intra-aca- 
demical  appointment,  is  the  vast  importance  of  so  framing  the 
professorial  system  as  that  its  highest  offices  should  be  the  sure 
rewards  of  energy,  self-improvement,  and  success  in  its  subor¬ 
dinate  departments.  Every  Bachelor  who  devotes  his  life  to 
the  University,  every  Lecturer  who  has  engaged  himself  in 
some  special  branch  of  literature,  should  feel  tliat  the  laborious 
acquisition  of  profound  learning,  and  the  successful  discharge  of 
his  educational  functions,  are  roads  which  infallibly  lead  to  the 
professorship.  Patrons  who  are  foreign  to  the  University,  are 
not  likely  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  aca¬ 
demical  reputation  of  the  candidates  for  a  chair ;  and  appoint¬ 
ments  bestowed,  however  conscientiously,  on  men  not  the  best 
in  the  opinion  of  the  educational  body,  would  seriously  weaken 
confidence  in  the  certainty  that  labour  would  reap  the  promotion 
which  was  its  due,  and  would  endanger  one  of  the  greatest 
objects  for  reviving  the  professoriate  at  Oxford,  the  progressive 
improvement  of  tlie  teachers.  We  therefore  suggest  the  creation 
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of  a  board  of  Curators,  who  should  share  in  the  life  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  also  afford  grounds  for  presuming  that  it  would 
conduct  its  elections  with  purity  and  public  spirit.  Such  a 
board  might  consist  of  five  curators,  severally  nominated  by  the 
Crown,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  the  professors  and  lecturers,  and 
the  tutors ;  the  Crown  electing  two.  And  on  every  nomina¬ 
tion  to  a  professorship,  the  Curators  should  be  requir^  to  send 
in  to  the  Crown  a  Report  on  the  qualifications  of  the  several 
candidates  and  the  grounds  of  its  choice,  such  a  Report  not  to 
be  published.  The  Commissioners  propose  that  the  assistant 
professors  or  lecturers  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown,  and  afterwards  by  the  board  of  teachers  in  each 
faculty,  of  which  the  professors  and  lecturers  should  be  mem¬ 
bers,  jointly.  We  quite  concur  in  this  recommendation.  It 
is  not  inconsistent  with  our  view  of  the  connexion  between 
the  professorship  and  the  educational  staff,  that  we  approve  of 
the  removal  of  all  restrictions  from  the  election  of  professors. 
Such  men  as  Faraday  and  Liebig  might  be  invited  to  Uni  ver¬ 
ity  chturs  with  the  highest  advantage ;  and  if,  as  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  suggest,  in  imitation  of  the  precedents  of  Peter  Martyr, 
Vives,  and  others,  foreigners  were  elected  professors,  a  powerful 
stimulus  might  be  imjMirted  to  the  educational  life  of  Oxford, 
and  a  European  importance  attached  to  its  movement.  Such’ 
appointments  would  necessarily  be  very  few,  and  would,  we 
think,  bring  no  peril  on  the  ordinary  succession  of  lecturers  to 
professorships. 

But  how  are  the  professorships  and  lectureships  to  be  en¬ 
dowed?  The  recommendations  on  this  subject  are  peculiarly 
happy ;  reposing,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
prec^ent  and  the  intentions  of  founders ;  and,  on  the  other, 
being  eminently  adapted  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  to  promote  the  ysefulness  and  reputation  of  the 
colleges.  The  Commissioners  propose  at  some  of  the  colleges, 
by  the  aid  of  their  revenues,  the  endowment  of  fellow-professor- 
ships,  similar  to  the  canon-professorships  which  now  exist  at 
Christ  Church.  This  propo^  is  advocated  on  both  general  and 
special  grounds. 

‘  For  a  long  time  past,  the  colleges  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
teaching,  and  fellowships  have  formed  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
income  of  college  tutors.  This  is  not  unreasonable.  Tiie  colleges 
absorbed  the  University  ;  so  that  practically  they  shut  up  its  schools, 
and  silenced  its  professors.  Therefore  they  made  themselves  respon¬ 
sible  for  that  instruction,  which  they  had  taken  out  of  the  hands 
•f  the  larger  and  older  corporation.  But  tutorial  teaching  is  not 
sufficient  lor  the  wants  of  the  University.  .  .  .  What  the  Univer- 
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sitj  wants  is  something  more  than  what  is  commonly  understood 
by  a  tutor.  It  wants  men  who,  after  going  through  the  course  of 
study  common  to  all,  have  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  one  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  are  prepared  to  devote  their  whole  lives  to  its. 
cultivation.  It  wants  the  ablest  men  in  all  departments ;  men  who 
would  adopt  learning  as  their  profession,  and  give  an  European, 
renown  to  Oxford.  The  little  town  of  Giessen  has  been  made  illus¬ 
trious  by  the  presence  of  a  single  man  ;  sovereigns  contend  for  the 
possession  of  Liebig,  but  Giessen  retains  him,  conscious  that  with  him 
would  depart  all  her  fame.  What  in  Germany  is  done  by  grants' 
from  the  public  purse  must  be  done  at  Oxford  by  the  revenues  of  the 
University,  or  rather  of  the  colleges,  which  have  mode  themselves  the 
University.’ 

If  Giessen  has  since  parted  with  Liebig  to  Munich,  so  much 
the  worse  for  Giessen.  The  Commissioners  next  appeal  to 
*the  illustrious  men,’  who,  in  founding  great  colleges,  en¬ 
dowed  lectureships  for  the  use  of  the  University.  Bishop 
Fox  founded  three  at  Corpus,  ‘  with  all  the  emoluments  of 

*  Fellows,  and  a  yearly  stipend  in  addition,  which  stipend 
‘  might  be  doubled  to  obtain  the  services  of  the  best  men.’ 
At  Magdalen,  Waynflete  endowed  three  similar  lectureships 
with  fellowships,  free  from  all  local  restrictions,  that  the  best 
men  might  be  obtained.  ‘  These  provisions  have  fallen  into 

*  disuse.  We  have,  therefore,  some  means  of  judging,  by 

*  the  injunctions  of  Waynflete  and  Fox,  how  great  founders 

*  would  have  acted  in  our  times.  They  threw  off  all  restrictions 
‘  when  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  eminent  teachers,  and  the 

*  stipends  which  they  offered  to  attract  such  men,  were  such  as 

*  must  have  placed  them  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  Head  of  the 

*  college.’  Accordingly  it  is  recommended,  that  two  fellow- 
professors  should  be  placed  at  Corpus,  absorbing  six  of  the 
fellowships  of  that  small  college,  and  leaving  fourteen ;  six 
at  Magdalen,  with  the  revenues  of  twelve  out  of  its  forty 
fellowships ;  two  at  Merton,  by  suspending  six  of  its  ordinary 
fellowships ;  and  four  or  even  a  larger  number  at  All  Souls’, 
by  reducing  its  forty  fellowships  to  sixteen.  ‘  These  two  last- 

*  named  colleges  were  those  in  which  professors  were  ordered 

*  by  the  visitors,  both  of  King  Henry  VII.  and  of  Edward 

*  VI.’  The  same  visitors  made  similar  suggestions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  New  College  and  Queen’s ;  and  the  future  wants  of 
the  University  may  be  supplied  from  the  resources  of  these 
two  Societies.  These  fellow- professors  would  of  course  be 
appointed,  like  the  other  professors,  by  the  Crown,  and  would 
be  further  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  orders  and  celibacy. 
This  last  exemption  is  of  primary  im[>ortance ;  for  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  rear  up  at  Oxford  a  body  of  learned 
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residents  if  a  home  and  a  settlement  for  life  were  denied  them. 
With  resiard  to  the  lecturers,  ‘  it  would  doubtless  be  desirable 
‘  that  independent  endowments  should  be  so  formed  for  these  lec- 

*  turers ;  but,  if  this  shall  be  found  impracticable,  the  object 

*  might  be  accomplished  by  allowing  fellows  of  colleges,  when 

*  appointed  University  Lecturers,  to  retain  their  fellowships  so 

*  long  as  they  held  the  office,  and  resided  at  Oxford,  and  that 

*  without  any  obligation  to  remain  unmarried,  to  take  holy 

*  orders,  or  to  vacate  their  fellowships  on  succeeding  to  pro- 

*  perty.  The  fellowship  would  be  their  endowment,  but  they 
‘  would  find,  in  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  larger  income,  in- 

*  centives  to  exertion  w’hich  are  often  wanting  to  the  present 

*  Instructors  of  the  University.’ 

The  want  of  a  Board  of  Studies  to  regulate  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  the  conduct  of  the  examinations,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  defects  under  whieh  Oxford  labours.  The  examination- 
statutes  prescribe  a  certain  number  of  subjects  and  authors, 
within  which  the  choice  of  students  and  the  range  of  the  exa¬ 
minations  are  confined ;  but  this  is  not  a  matter  for  which  the 
provisions  of  a  dead  and  mechanical  law  can  suffice.  Tlie  spirit 
and  substance  of  examinations,  if  not  systematieally  regulated, 
must  inevitably  be  subject  to  incessant  fluctuations.  Who  does 
not  remember  how  often  the  appointment  of  particular  examiners 
has  agitated  the  undergraduate  world,  gladdening  some,  dismaying 
others ;  and  how  frequent  has  been  the  protest  that  an  unusual 
weight  was  being  attached  to  particular  books  or  subjects  ?  Some¬ 
times  it  is  a  good  examination  in  divinity ;  sometimes  historical 
lore,  or  the  power  of  illustrating  ancient  by  modem  history ; 
sometimes  a  minute  acquaintance  with  Aristotle,  or  a  compre¬ 
hensive  view  of  philosophy;  sometimes  it  is  Aristophanes  and 
Demosthenes  rather  than  Euripides  and  Pindar,  which  are  to 
carry  away  the  honours  of  the  first  class.  Who  has  not  heard 
the  endless  complaints  of  the  plucked  and  their  friends,  or  even 
of  second  and  third  class  men  against  changes  in  the  standard 
of  attainment,  or  unexpected  and  unfair  stress  laid  on  special 
subjects  ?  This  uncertainty  is  ill-suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
University  and  the  welfare  of  its  students.  Still  more,  the 
University  requires  a  machinery  which  shall  both  from  time  to 
time  draw  up  careful  Reports  on  the  state  of  its  studies,  as  a 
basis  for  academical  legislation,  and  also  for  introducing  such 
modifications  into  existing  arrangements,  as  may  be  desirable, 
and  yet  the  cumbrous  process  of  a  formal  statute  be  a  bad 
instrument  for  effecting  tliem.  We  rejoice,  therefore,  that  the 
Commission  has  proposed  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Studies 
for  each  faculty,  which  is  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  guiding 
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their  progress,  and  superintending  their  examinations ;  nor  can 
we  anticipate  any  serious  opposition  to  a  measure  so  obviously 
needed. 

The  determination  of  the  course  of  studies  which  the  Univer¬ 
sity  ought  to  adopt,  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
The  Commissioners  have  treated  this  weighty  subject  with 
much  reserve,  evidently  through  a  most  laudable  desire  of  not 
appearing  to  bring  the  studies  of  the  University  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Crown.  They  consider,  that  ‘the  arrangement  of 
‘  its  studies  is  a  matter  entirely  wdthin  the  control  of  the  Uni- 
*  versity ;  ’  and  we  thankfully  acknowledge  that  the  new  exa¬ 
mination-statute,  which  considerably  enlarges  the  range  of  the 
University’s  curriculum,  proves  that  even  unreformed  Oxford  is 
not  so  deaf  to  the  voice  of  public  opinion  in  this  particular,  but 
that  it  is  of  itself  able  and  willing  to  extend  the  bounds  of  its 
teaching.  Nevertheless,  friendly  suggestions  from  without  are 
most  valuable;  especially  when  they  embrace  topics  which 
involve  something  more  than  the  mere  addition  of  a  n6w  book, 
or  of  a  subject  more  or  less  akin  to  those  now  prescribed,  and 
suited  to  the  same  classes  of  students  as  those  which  frequent  the 
University  at  present.  Self-interest,  too,  may  sometimes  render 
the  University  insensible  to  improvements  though  urged  by  her 
own  members  from  within.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  advocacy  of  free 
admittance  into  the  University  by  a  few  gentlemen,  whose  cha¬ 
racters  are  far  removed  from  every  suspicion  of  selKsh  motives, 
we  cannot  help  believing,  that  the  resistance  offered  to  a  public 
examination  at  matriculation  has  proceeded  in  no  small  degree 
from  a  fear  of  diminishing  the  number  of  the  students,  combined 
with  that  intuitive  dislike  of  all  attempts  to  raise  the  standard  of 
instruction  which  is  generated  by  close  fellowships  and  inferior 
tuition.  An  effective  examination  at  entrance  has  been  adopted 
by  the  most  flourishing  colleges  with  distinguished  success.  It 
is  a  measure  imperatively  demanded  for  the  welfare  of  a  class 
too  much  neglected  by  both  Universities  and  schools,  the  general 
mass  of  the  students.  A  few  brilliant  class-men  do  not  com¬ 
pensate  either  the  nation  or  the  University  for  the  neglect  of  the 
passmen ;  nor  can  they  wipe  away  the  disgrace  and  the  mischief 
of  sanctioning  attainments  too  contemptible  to  bear  description  as 
the  legitimate  results  of  many  years  and  much  money  bestowed 
on  the  process  of  education.  Parents  have  great  reason  to 
complain  of  the  waste  and  the  injury.  A  fixed  standard  for 
the  admission  to  college  would  operate  most  beneficially  on  the 
whole  scholastic  staff  of  England.  It  would  drive  many  incom¬ 
petent  Bchoolnrasters  and  private  tutors  out  of  the  profession, 
creating  a  demand  for  efficient  instructors,  who  would  be  forth- 
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coming  in  nbundance.  Large  scbools,  dreading  the  disrepute  of 
numerous  rejections,  would  look  up  their  masses,  to  their  own 
great  benefit  and  that  of  the  country  ;  and  college  tutors  would 
be  delivered  from  the  unworthy  necessity  of  lecturing  classes  in 
a  style  fitted  for  second-rate  school-boys.  The  Universities  are 
the  central  points  to  which  the  eyes  of  all  schoolmasters  are  turnedj 
the  regulators  of  the  education  of  the  country;  the  eminence  of 
such  a  position  entails  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  making  our 
schools  worthy  of  our  age  and  country.  A  matriculation-exa¬ 
mination  is  the  first  step  in  the  reform  of  the  studies  of  Oxford; 
We  have  heard  a  distinguished  college  authority  complain  that 
college  education  was  kept  back  by  the  state  of  public  schools. 
But  colleges  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands,  by  raising 
their  terms  of  admission. 

It  has  long  been  a  favourite  object  with  University  reformers 
to  re-establish  the  studies  anciently  carried  on  in  the  faculties  of 
Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Arts,  not  solely  or  chiefly  as 
fulfilling  the  primitive  design  of  the  University,  and  rendering 
it  something  more  than  a  grammar  school,  but  also  as  meeting 
wants  extensively  felt  at  the  present  day.  In  theology,  above 
all,  has  this  desire  been  most  active.  The  nation,  and  most 
especially  Oxford,  has  been  the  prey  for  many  years  of  theolo¬ 
gical  agitation.  A  feeling  has  crept  over  men’s  minds  that  a  the¬ 
ological  crisis  is  at  hand,  and  that  England  does  not  possess  the 
necessary  learning  to  meet  it.  The  conviction  has  been  brought 
home  to  the  public  mind  that  the  Universities  have  failed  to 
rear  up  that  theological  science  which  it  is  one  of  its  primary 
duties  to  supply.  If  there  had  been  able  and  profound  divines 
at  Oxford,  people  said,  capable  of  being  oracles  of  knowledge  and 
fortresses  against  error,  the  Church  and  Universities  would  not 
have  been  ravaged  by  the  inroads  of  a  Romanising  Tractarianism 
or  German  neology.  And<  thus  public  attention  has  been 
earnestly  directed  to  the  disgraceful  fact  that  the  Church  of 
England  is  the  only  Church  in  Christendom  which  has  provided 
no  tbe«>logical  and  scientific  education  for  her  clergy.  The  evils 
which  flow  from  this  prodigious  defect,  serious  at  all  times,  are 
immensely  aggravated  by  the  peculiarities  of  our  age.  On  the 
one  side  the  growth  of  our  population  in  numbers  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  multiplication  of  churches,  the  modern  use  of  the 
laborious  machinery  of  Societies,  the  spirit  of  our  day,  so  averse 
to  tolerate  the  idleness  of  the  many  through  the  hopes  of  reap¬ 
ing  the  valuable  fruits  of  the  learned  leisure  of  the  few,  have  all 
concurred  in  calling  for  a  working  clergy  in  every  rank,  and 
depriving  the  Church  of  that  abundance  of  time  and  freedom  of 
mind  which  formerly  generated  great  studies  and  great  works 
of  theological  learning.  Similarly  at  Oxford,  the  activity  of  the 
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Grammar  School  has  either  driven  away  the  men  of  the  highest 
talent,  or  has  so  absorbed  them  by  its  labour,  as  to  render  the 
cultivation  of  a  profound  theology  impossible.  On  the  other 
side,  never  was  intellectual  speculation  more  vigorous,  more 
widely  diffused,  more  audacious  in  exploring  the  foundations  of 
every  truth,  and  challenging  the  first  principles  of  all  knowledge. 
Never  has  a  movement  originating  in  any  part  of  the  republic 
of  letters  been  more  rapidly  propagated  throughout  the  others 
than  at  the  present  day.  A  neighbouring  nation,  shut  out  from 
political  life  and  the  practical  world,  has  devoted  unrivalled 
acuteness,  boundless  genius,  and  the  most  indefatigable  research 
to  the  investigation  of  every  science,  and  has  constituted  itself 
the  confessed  literary  leader  of  Europe.  That  people  has  revo¬ 
lutionised  historical  criticism,  and  has  applied  new  processes  to 
the  culture  of  theology  with  an  apparatus  of  antiquarian,  philo¬ 
logical,  and  dogmatical  learning  not  to  be  matched  in  England. 
Thoughtful  men  perceive  with  some  apprehension  the  ascendancy 
of  German  antiquaries,  German  commentators,  German  his¬ 
torians,  over  the  youth  of  England.  Why  is  it,  they  ask,  tfiat 
England,  with  the  wealthiest  Church  and  the  wealthiest  Uni¬ 
versities  in  the  world,  has  no  theological  literature  of  her  own? 
Why  is  it  that  the  masculine  sense,  the  practical  ability,  and 
soundness  of  judgment  which  should  so  peculiarly  qualify  Eng¬ 
lish  scholars  to  discern  truth,  are  paralyse  by  want  of  learn¬ 
ing?  The  great  deeds  of  their  ancestors  prove  them  capable, 
as  a  race,  of  coping  with  any  other  people  in  the  field  of 
philosophy  and  theology ;  and  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of  those 
ancestors  founded  institutions  admirably  fitted  to  furnish  a 
perpetual  supply  of  learned  controversialists.  Why  should  Eng¬ 
land’s  Church  and  people,  and,  above  all,  the  coming  gen^ 
ration,  be  left  defenceless  against  the  assaults  of  scientific 
unbelief  amidst  so  profuse  an  accumulation  of  materials  for 
resistance  and  victory  ?  Who  does  not  feel  the  loss  and  the 
shame  when  he  hears  dignitaries  and  clergymen,  eminent  in  the 
Church  of  England  and  in  her  great  seminary,  the  University 
of  Oxford,  declare  that  — 

‘Few  of  the  clergy  apply  themselves  in  earnest  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Ecclesiastical  History,  some  detached  portions  excepted,  is 
unknown  to  the  great  majority.  The  History  of  Doctrines  has 
scarcely  been  treated  in  this  country.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  have  not  been  studied  critically  by  the  great 
bulk  of  those  in  Orders.  It  is  true  that  the  English  Church  has  pro¬ 
duced  great  divines,  and  may  boast  at  this  moment  of  a  body  of 
clergymen  perhaps  more  intelligent  and  accomplished  than  it  ever 
before  possessed.  But  they  might  well  acquire  more  learning.’ 
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This  is  a  matter  which  strikes  into  the  very  vitals  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  in  England.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  The  testi¬ 
mony  of  parochial  clergymen  can  be  readily  adduced  to  prove 
that  speculative  works  of  German  theology  are  eagerly  and 
extensively  read  by  our  operative  masses.  If  the  writings  of 
German  philosophers  and  commentators  are  not  refuted  or  cor¬ 
rected  by  Englishmen,  they  will  infallibly  work  their  way  into 
the  minds  of  the  (leople.  No  mistake  is  more  fatal  than  to 
suppose  that  learning  is  an  affair  of  the  rich  and  educated  classes 
alone.  The  results  of  learning  become  the  property  of  all ;  and 
the  reasons  on  which  they  are  grounded  are  soon  appreciated  by 
the  understandings  of  the  many.  It  is  therefore  with  feelings 
of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  that  we  hail  the  prospect  of  an 
earnest  theological  school  being  revived  at  Oxford :  the  more  so 
because  we  hope  it  will  remove  a  danger,  of  which  we  already 
discern  the  signs.  Despair  of  University  Refonn,  and  the 
ui^ency  of  the  need,  aided  by  a  strong  ]>rofessional  feeling  in 
the  Church,  have  made  many  excellent  {lersons  propose  to  con¬ 
vert  our  Cathedral  establishments  into  seminaries  of  clerical 
education.  We  earnestly  deprecate  all  such  propositions.  Better, 
a  hundred  times,  that  Deans  and  Chapters  should  enjoy  rich 
incomes,  and  waste  them  in  idleness  and  show,  than  that  they 
should  be  set  apart  as  the  normal  training  schools  of  the  clergy. 
In  nothing  was  the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  more  conspicuous 
than  in  placing  the  theological  studies  at  the  seats  of  general 
education.  Of  all  institutions  fur  exclusive  professional  train¬ 
ing  purely  ecclesiastical  seminaries  are  the  worst.  They  make 
men  one-sided ;  for  by  no  art  can  they  be  prevented  from  giving 
undue  development  and  importance  to  the  peculiar  elements  and 
ideas  of  the  profession.  The  tendency  to  imagine  a  distinction 
of  caste,  and  not  of  office  only,  between  laity  and  clergy,  is 
already  strong  enough  in  the  Church  of  England ;  its  intensity 
would  be  immeasurably  increased  if  candidates  for  Orders  were 
passed  on  from  college  to  ecclesiastical  schools.  Teachers  and 
pupils  alike  would  breathe  nothing  but  a  clerical  atmosphere: 
their  heads  would  be  full  of  clerical  thoughts,  clerical  aspira¬ 
tions,  clerical  views  of  every  department  of  human  life.  Edu¬ 
cation  must  be  conducted  under  the  pure  air  of  heaven ;  with 
every  wind  of  influence  from  every  branch  of  human  knowledge 
and  expeiience  freely  blowing  upon  it.  Professional  acquire¬ 
ments  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  should  be  cultivated  with 
the  most  careful  training;  but  the  whole  man  must  not  and 
need  not  be  sacrificed  to  what  the  French  call  happily  thomme 
special.  A  sound  and  elaborate  school  of  theology  at  Oxford, 
'  working  concurrently  with  other  schools,  amidst  the  free  de- 
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velopment  of  every  element  of  human  interest,  is  the  true  solution 
of  the  problem  of  clerical  education. 

With  respect  to  the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  it  is 
obvious  that  Oxford  cannot  be  made  to  furnish  a  complete 
education  to  barristers  and  physicians :  the  dettuls,  and  indeed 
the  substance,  of  their  professional  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
elsewhere.  But  a  broad  foundation  of  general  knowledge,  and 
much  preparatory  information,  may  easily  be  imparted  at  the 
University.  There  are  several  sciences  necessary  for  the  phy¬ 
sician’s  art,  which  could  be  studied  with  the  best  advantage  at 
Oxford:  such  as  chemistry,  botany,  physiology,  and  others. 
The  lawyer,  too,  might  master  as  much  of  Civil  Law  as  is 
desirable,  and  might  be  grounded  in  the  general  principles  of 
English,  Foreign,  and  International  Law,  which  several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  supply  in  London.  Our  future  barristers 
and  judges  might  derive  lasting  benefit  from  having  been  taught 
to  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  Jurisprudence  before 
they  became  absorbed  by  the  practice  of  the  Courts.  The 
writings  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  are  a  proof  of  the  advantages 
which  the  American  lawyer  possesses  over  the  English  in  a 
wider  range  of  legal  reading.  Then,  again,  the  vast  expanse  of 
England’s  trade  has  conferred  immense  wealth  and  great  social 
importance  on  her  manufacturers  and  merchants.  Their  weight 
in  the  Legislature  is  marked  both  directly  by  the  larger  numMr 
of  traders  returned  to  Parliament,  and  indirectly  by  the  greater 
regard  which  is  paid  to  their  opinions.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  these  classes  should  be  brought  as  much  as  possible  within 
the  sphere  of  the  University’s  influence,  and  that  the  minds  of 
those  whose  voice  is  becoming  so  potential  in  directing  the 
course  of  the  country  and  its  legislation  should  be  enlightened 
and  strengthened  by  the  best  education  which  the  nation  can 
command.  A  great  obstacle  hitherto  in  the  w’ay  of  sons  of 
business-families  being  sent  to  college  has  been  the  belief  that 
their  time  would  have  been  thrown  away,  habits  of  idleness 
contracted,  and  no  knowledge  acquired  of  practical  value  for 
their  future  career.  It  was  impossible  that  a  lung  and  expensive 
academical  course,  which  dismissed  a  young  man  at  the  late  age 
of  twenty-one,  without  having  taught  him  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge  immediately  useful  to  his  future  life,  not  improbably 
in  total  ignorance  of  even  tlie  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  could 
commend  itself  to  the  realism  of  commercial  habits ;  nor  were 
any  of  the  parties  likely  to  think  themselves  compensateil  for 
the  expense  and  loss  of  time  by  an  indifferent  acquaintance  with 
two  Latin  and  two  Greek  books,  a  little  logic,  a  very  little 
ancient  history,  and  as  much  or  as  little  of  divinity.  The  Uni- 
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versity  itself,  if  it  were  honest  in  the  opinion  it  professed  of  the 
excellence  of  its  education,  could  not  help  feeling  the  absence  of 
these  classes  from  her  schools  to  be  a  public  and  growing  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  new  Examination  Statute  of  1850  was  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  some  such  feeling,  and  was  a  most  laudable  advance  in 
the  right  direction.  Two  new  schools  were  established,  with 
examinations  and  honours,  embracing  Natural  Science,  and  Law 
and  Modern  History.  These,  with  the  other  two  schools  of 
Litene  Humnniores,  or  Classics,  including  Theology  and  Mathe¬ 
matics,  form  the  complete  apparatus  of  the  Finsd  Examination 
to  be  introduced  next  year:  when  every  candidate . for  the 
Bachelor’s  degree  will  be  required  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  Classical  School,  and  in. at  least  one  of  the  other  three.  It 
seems  hardly  fair  to  criticise  a  new  and  valuable  improvement 
before  it  has  even  been  submitted  to  the  test  of  experience ;  but 
as  the  Commission  has  brought  the  whole  system  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  under  review,  and  as  we  do  not  entirely  concur  either 
with  the  scheme  of  studies  contmned  in  the  new  statute,  nor 
with  that  substituted  for  it  by  the  Report,  we  are  anxious  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  truly  important  subject,  j  The 
University’s  plan  fails  to  establish  a  school  of  theol(^y :  a  defect 
which  the  Commissioners  remedy.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
preeminence  of  classical  studies,  the  intrinsic  superiority  of  a 
classical  education,  is  thoroughly  recognised  by  the  University, 
and,  we  fear,  not  a  little  compromised  by  the  Commissioners. 
The  statute  of  1850  preserves  the  study  of  the  classics  in  its 
full  integrity ;  not  only  requiring  every  undergraduate  to  pass 
through  the  school  of  Literae  Humaniores  at  the  final  examina¬ 
tion,  but  also  retaining  classical  honours  undiluted  by  admixture 
with  others  in  the  same  school,  and  demanding  for  their  acqui¬ 
sition  that  combination  of  attainments  now  implied  by  the 
classical  First  Class.  The  Commissioners  abolish  a  special  de¬ 
partment  of  Classics  at  the  final  examination :  but  they  so  con¬ 
struct  the  division  of  Philology,  in  the  School  of  Mental  Philo¬ 
sophy  and  Philology,  as  that  a  student  may  be  examined  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  the  Oriental  and  Modem  European  lan¬ 
guages,  or  in  Comparative  Philology.  The  Classics  hereby  lose 
their  supremacy  and  their  prestige.  The  first-class  men  in 
classical  philology  will  be  grouped  in  the  same  list  with  good 
Sanscrit  or  German  scholars.  The  classical  honour  wiU  be 
shorn  of  its  glory,  and,  being  of  more  difficult  attainment,  will 
be  less  sought  than  distinction  in  modem  languages.  We  fear, 
too,  that  philology  will  be  a  most  meagre  substitute  for  a  broad 
and  accomplish^  classical  culture;  and  that  the  plan  of  the 
.  Commissioners,  if  adopted,  might  deal  a  fatal  and  disastrous  blow 
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to  classical  education  in  England.  Tiie  final  examination  must 
ever  be  for  the  students  the  grand  arbiter  of  fame  and  success ; 
and  in  it  the  Commissioners  have  awarded  to  Classics  only  a 
very  subordinate  place  and  range,  and  have,  moreover,  swamped 
them  with  other  and  far  easier  accomplishments.  We  are  sure 
that  nothing  could  have  been  more  remote  from  the  intentions 
of  the  Commissioners  than  to  depreciate  classical  learning,  or  to 
depart  from  the  firmly  establish^  judgment  of  all  Europe  —  a 
judgment  come  to  in  France  after  a  full  trial  of  an  opposite 
system  —  that  for  the  purposes  of  a  liberal  education  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  owns  no  rival.*  But  we 
cannot  help  believing  that  their  scheme  would  tend  to  smite  not 
only  fine  scholarship,  but  also  profound  study  of  the  classics, 
with  decay.  We  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  its  amendment. 
We  propose  that  the  mass  of  the  students,  who  have  obUuned 
no  honours  at  the  middle  examination,  should  then  terminate 
their  classical  studies,  and  be  required  to  pursue  two  lines  at 
least  of  special  and  more  professional  studies.  Those  who  at 
the  end  of  tw'o  academical  yeara  have  merely  come  up  to  the 
low  standard  of  the  pass  at  the  Moderations  will  never  be  great 
scholars,  and  may  cultivate  other  pursuits  with  better  advantage 
than  Classics.  But  for  the  men  who  have  obtained  honours,  we 
think  it  to  l)e  of  the  utmost  importance  that  a  great  classical 
school  should  be  kept  open  at  the  final  examination ;  and  we 
hope  that  it  may  ever  preserve  the  preeminence  of  glory.  The 
arrangement  of  the  details  necessary  for  carrying  out  these 
measures  must  be  left  to  the  reformed  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  :  it  is  enough  to  have  pointed  out  the  two  primary 
objects. to  be  aimed  at:  the  devotion,  namely,  of  the  third  year 
to  those  pursuits  which  are  suited  to  the  talents  and  tastes,  as 

*  The  value  of  classical  education,  and  its  proper  combination  with 
other  branches  of  knowledge,  are  admirably  discussed  by  Professor 
Pillans,  in  three  lectures  delivered  in  1835,  and  recently  republished 
as  an  Appendix  to  the  ‘Rationale  of  School  Discipline:’  Edinburgh, 
1852.  In  this  work  the  distingnished  veteran  in  the  profession  of 
teaching  shows  incontestably  how  many  of  the  best  and  most  valuable 
educational  improvements  of  modern  times  had  been  practically 
adopted  and  fully  tested  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  The 
excellence  of  the  methods  there  employed,  the  sagacity  which  devised 
them,  the  breadth  of  philosophy  on  which  they  reposed,  the  energy 
^d  perseverance  with  which  they  were  carried  out  against  the  most 
formidable  obstacles,  the  judgment,  humanity,  and  moral  elevation  of 
a  great  teacher,  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  this  work,  and  entitle  it 
to  the  e.areful  study,  not  only  of  every  professional  instructor,  but 
also  of  every  one  who  feels  any  interest  in  the  improvement  of  an  art 
than  which  none  is  of  higher  importance  for  the  welfare  of  society. 
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well  as  the  future  wants  of  the  majority  of  the  undergraduates, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  flourishing  school  of  classic^  learning 
for  those  who  have  received  from  nature  the  ability  to  acquire 
it 

But  labour,  to  be  sustained  and  energetic,  must  have  its 
rewards  —  barren  honours  alone  will  not  maintain  the  vitality  of 
these  schools.  The  experiment  already  made  in  mathematics  is 
decisive  —  the  same  nominal  distinctions  are  awarded  to  them  as 
to  classics ;  but  leading  to  no  fellowships  and  headships,  they 
are  lightly  esteemed,  in  spite  of  their  value  in  many  professions, 
and  are  feebly  pursued.  ‘  It  is  our  conviction,  therefore,’  says 
the  Report,  ‘  that  all  other  encouragements  will  be  nugatory 
‘  unless  fellowships  are  bestowed  expressly  for  proficiency  in 
*  these  several  departments.’  Such  is  the  practice,  we  believe, 
at  Cambridge,  in  the  great  colleges,  though  not  enforced  by 
statute.  Greiit  eminence  in  either  classics  or  mathematics  is 
sure  to  win  a  fellowship.  The  Commissioners  recommend  a 
positive  appropriation  by  statute  of  fellowships  in  every  college 
to  the  new  studies ;  and  if  it  is  a  recognised  object  of  first-rate 
importance  that  they  should  be  firmly  rooted  in  the  academical 
constitution,  the  provision  cannot  be  said  to  exceed  the  need.  In 
this  way  Oxford  and  its  colleges  will  represent  all  the  science 
and  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  will  be  linked  with  every 
profession,  and  have  every  educated  man  for  its  friend ;  it  will 
be  the  central  light  to  which  all  will  look  for  illumination  as 
to  the  true  intellectual  focus  of  the  nation. 

There  remains  one  measure  more,  which  has  long  been  ad¬ 
vocated  by  University  reformers  as  the  best  instrument  for 
awakening  the  educational  efficiency  of  Oxford  —  the  abolition, 
namely,  of  the  monopoly  of  the  colleges.  The  statute  which 
compels  every  undergraduate  to  belong  to  a  college  or  ball, 
confers  a  monopoly,  not  merely  on  the  collective  body  of  tutors 
as  against  the  Graduates,  but  on  the  tutors  of  each  separate  col¬ 
lege  as  against  the  rest  of  their  fraternity.  The  former  is  the 
monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  tutors  of  Cambridge;  but  in  their 
case  it  is  rendereil  harmless  by  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  col¬ 
leges  of  lodging  their  undergraduates  in  the  town,  and  so  ex¬ 
tending  their  numbers  indefinitely.  By  means  of  this  praetice, 
the  good  colleges  and  tutors  are  enabled  to  carry  on  a  vigorous 
and  successful  competition  with  the  remainder  of  the  University. 
At  Oxford,  on  the  contrary,  where  undergraduates  are  forbidden 
to  reside  without  the  walls  of  their  college,  and  where  the  whole 
accommodation  is  about  on  a  level  with  the  number  of  the 
students,  the  consequence  is  the  establishment  of  twenty-four 
'  irresponsible  and  independent  monopolies. 
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With  a  view  to  breaking  up  these  monopolies  by  competition, 
and  still  more  to  satisfy  a  very  widely-spread  wish  for  opening 
the  University  to  poorer  classes  of  students,  the  Commissioners 
have  sanctioned  various  plans  of  university  extension  which  had 
been  brought  under  their  notice  by  persons  of  eminent  ability 
and  influence.  These  plans  are  — 

1.  The  erection  of  ‘  affiliated’  halls,  each  attached  to  a  college, 
under  a  Fellow  or  Warden,  with  the  use  of  the  library,  kitchen, 
chapel,  and  hall  of  the  college,  with  one  room  only  for  each 
student,  diminished  cost  of  tuition,  and  a  right,  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  certificate  of  poverty,  to  certain  relaxations  of  the  rules 
of  the  University.  A  rigid  discipline  is  to  be  enforced,  sump¬ 
tuary  laws  enacted,  parties  forbidden,  and  the  whole  conducted 
throughout  as  an  establishment  for  the  poor. 

This  scheme  does  not  meet  with  much  favour  from  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  who  decline  to  recommend  its  compulsory  adoption 
on  any  college ;  but  they  are  willing  that  it  should  be  tried  as 
an  exp>eriment  by  any  college  possessing  the  necessary  site  and 
funds  for  the  construction  of  such  a  building.  They  object  to 
the  creation  of  an  inferior  order  of  students  in  the  colleges,  as 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  which  would  not  bear  a  painful 
and  mortifying  connexion  of  the  poorer  class  with  the  present 
commoners,  and  would  assert  its  force  by  ultimately  obliterating 
the  distinctions,  and  extinguishing  the  hall  as  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  poor.  They  believe  also  that  the  parents  of  the  present 
race  of  undergraduates  would  be  very  averse  to  bring  their  sons 
into  close  contact  with  a  large  body  of  inferior  students,  and 
would  refuse  to  place  them  in  such  extended  colleges ;  and  they 
support  their  belief  by  quoting  the  decision  of  the  Fellows  of  a 
college  which  rejected  on  this  ground  a  proposal  made  by  their 
Head  for  the  admission  of  such  students. 

These  views  are  well  founded.  It  is  clear  that  affiliated  halls 
must  be  considered  simply  as  regular  extensions  of  the  present 
houses  —  a  mere  increase  of  their  intra-mund  acconuuodation. 
If  halls  are  to  be  provided  for  poorer  students,  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  second  plan  proposed,  by  opening  — 

2.  Independent  halls  for  their  reception. 

The  experience  of  the  present  halls  at  Oxford  is  unfavourable 
to  the  hope  of  economy.  Mr.  Hayward  Cox,  who  was  twelve 
years  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  estimates  the  expenses  of 
a  hall  at  25  per  cent,  above  those  of  a  collie ;  but  this  applies 
to  halls  administered  upon  the  model  of  the  colleges.  Hatfield 
Hall,  Durham,  has  given  a  practical  solution  to  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Collis,  late  Fellow  of  Worcester  College,  tells  us  that  ms 
brother  obtained  at  that  hall,  for  300/.,  an  education  which 
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would  have  cost  800/.  at  Oxford.  Many  a  parent,  who  is  either 
distressed  or  deterred  by  the  costliness  of  Oxford,  will  indig¬ 
nantly  inquire,  why  Oxford  should  not  do  what  Durham  does? 
Mr.  David  Melville,  the  late  Principal  of  Hatfield  Hall,  has 
supplied  an  elaborate  estimate,  to  show  liow  an  independent 
hall  could  be  efiBciently  worked  at  a  cost  of  60/.  a  year  for  each 
of  ^ty  students.  Such  a  sum,  he  calculates,  would  be  snflScient 
to  cover  every  expense  of  tuition  and  housekeeping,  besides 
making  an '  adequate  •  provision  for  the  capital  laid  out  on  the 
building.  Mr.  Cox  insists  on  the  inadequacy  and  mediocrity  of 
tuition  at  halls.  But  this  is  an  evil  which  would  disappear  in 
reformed  Oxford ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  University  to 
require,  on  giving  licence  for  the  opening  of  a  hall,  that  the 
tutors  should  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents,  and  should  be  also  first-class  men.  Mr.  Wall  fears  that 
in  time  they  would  ‘  become  asylums  for  men  ejected  from  the 
colleges.’  The  remedy  is  simple  :  all  such  refuges  ought  to  be 
closed.  Cmnposition  for  ‘  lax  discipline  by  higher  payments  ’ 
must  be  the  ordinary  condition  on  which  such  ‘outcasts’  are 
received ;  and  we  greatly  regret  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  deemed  it  expedient  to  retain  any  locos  pcenitentice  within 
^e  University.  The  Commissioners  object  that  such  halls 
would  require  a  heavy  outlay  of  capital,  and  that  the  public  has 
shown  but  little  disposition  to  provide  it  by  subscriptions  or 
private  enterprise.  *  But  they  themselves  supply  the  answer  to 
their- own  difficulty  in  the  very  important  fact,  that  there  ‘is 
‘  not,  so  far  as  appears,  any  provision  in  the  University  Statutes 
‘•for  establishing  a  new  college  or  hall,  without  the  assistance  of 
‘  the  Crown  or  of  the  Legislature.’  How  could  a  practical  be¬ 
ginning  be  given  to  any  jdan  which  was  obliged  to  start  with  a 
repeal  of  a  portion  of  toe  Leudian  Code ;  that  is,  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  accomplishment  of  University  Reform?  On  the  whole, 
we  are  more  hopeful  of  benefit  from  the  establishment  of  inde¬ 
pendent  halls  than  the  Commissioners  appear  to  be. 

3.  The  Commissioners  further  sanction  a  third  plan  —  that  of 
allowing  students  connected  in  other  respects  as  they  are  now 
with  collies,  to  reside  in  lodgings;  either  by  an  indiscriminate 
permission  given  to  undergraduates,  as  at  Cambridge ;  or  by  a 
dispensation  to  a  few  of  trustworthy  character ;  or  by  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  statutory  residence  within  college  walls.  Rightly  be¬ 
lieving  that  such  a  plan  would  have  no  tendency  to  diminish 
expense,  but  rather  the  reverse,  they  adopt  — 

.  4.  A  fourth  —  that  students  should  be  permitted,  under  due 
auperintendence,  to  become  members  of  the  University  without 
.  any  connexion  with  a  college  or  hall.  No  other  recommenda- 
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tion  of  the  Report  will  probably  startle  the  world  so  much  as 
this;  against  none  other  will  the  charge  of  revolution  be  so 
readily  brought ;  none  will  cause  so  great  a  division  of  opinion. 
In  its  behalf  the  Commissioners  plead  that  it  will  restCH'e  the 
University,  which  has  been  absorl^  in  the  colleges  —  that  it 
would  enable  Graduates,  or  the  eminent  men  who  would  settle  at 
Oxford  as  professors,  lecturers,  or  in  any  other  capacity,  to 
occupy  private  houses,  without  any  large  outlay  of  capit^,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  students  — '  that  it  would  afford  a  closer 
domestic  superintendence,  a  more  effective  and  kindly  disci¬ 
pline,  the  resources  and  moral  influences  of  a  home  ■' —  that  it 
would  offer  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen  commoners  the  peculiar 
benefits  now  derived  from  their  residing  with  private  tutors  at 
public  schools  —  and,  above  all,  that  by  effecting  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  of  expense,  it  would  render  a  Univerrity  education  accessible 
to  much  poorer  classes  than  those  who  now  resort  to  Oxford. 
College-fMs  and  caution-money,  too,  would  be  avoided  —  no 
purchase  of  furniture  — no  payments  ftn:  collie  -libraries  and 
other  college  objects.  An  enormous  saving  would  be  made  by 
students  living  together  as  a  household,  whether  they  paid  for 
their  board  to  a  principal,  as  at  public  st^ools,  or  shared  the 
expenses  in  common :  even  in  private  lodgings,  single  students 
might  obtain-  all  that  was  necessary  for  eighteen  shillings  a  week. 
And  the  result  would  be,  that  a  student  might  obtain  his  degree 
for  about  200/.,  even  if  he  resided  the  full  eighty-four  weeks 
now  required  by  the  colleges ;  and  fiur  less,  if  his  residence  was 
limited  to  the  shorter  period  enjoined  by  the  University  itsdf. 
The  opponents  of  this  plan  prophesy  a  throwing  down  of  all 
barriers  —  the  ruin  of  all  disci^ine  —  universal  extravagance 
and  dissipation  a  frightful  reign  of  immoinlity  and  vice.  •  It 
is  urged  in  reply,,  that  the  present  system  leaves  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  open  to  vice ;  that  the  college  gate  is  no  real  security 
against  dissolute  habits ;  that  residence  in  college  entails  grave 
dangers  from  bad  company ;  and  that  the  poorer  students,  who 
would  live  in  private  lodgings,  would  be  less  likely  to'run  riot 
than  their  richer  and  more  fashionable  neighbours  in  the  colleges.' 
And  certainly  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  young  men  who  have  the 
command  of  the  railways  of  Oxford,  and  need  not  repair  to  their 
colleges  before  midnight,  should  be  generally  more  virtuous  than 
those  who  dwell  in  private  lodgings,  though  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  these  would  furnish  some  occasional  facilities  for  vice. 
Moreover,  the  Commissioners  propose  that  wealthier  students 
should  not  be  dispensed '  from  residence  within  colleges,  except 
on  the  condition  of  living  with  professors  or  private  tutors ;  and 
the  poorer  class  should  be  required  to  obtain  a  special  lioence 
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from  the  Vice-Chancellor  for  authority  to  live  independently  in 
lodgings. 

Our  own  opinion  favours  a  middle  course.  Residence  in 
private  houses,  under  the  charge  of  a  Principal,  combining 
membership  of  his  family  with  a  certain  amount  of  independence, 
would  be  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  institutions  of  Oxford. 
But  we  cannot  think  that  the  Commission  have  made  out  a  case 
for  the  permission  to  students  to  live  singly  in  private  lodgings. 
Such  a  regulation,  isolating  a  young  man  from  all  intercom¬ 
munity  of  life  with  his  superiors  and  his  fellow -students,  is  not 
in  the  spirit  of  our  modern  English  Universities.  They  are  not 
institutions  for  the  communication  of  knowledge  only ;  but  also, 
and  much  more,  for  education,  for  the  formation  of  character,  for 
the  training  of  habits  and  sentiments,  for  the  modelling  of  men. 
For  carrying  on  this  great  work,  they  employ  other  processes 
besides  the  mere  bringing  the  pupil  into  contact  with  an  in¬ 
structor  —  processes  which  would  not  reach  youths  buried  apart 
in  private  lodgings  Neither  has  this  mode  of  academical  life 
any  advantages  which  might  not  be  obtained  by  other  and  less 
questionable  means.  Even  the  proud  glory  which  so  nobly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Scotland  of  rearing  genius  from  the  humblest  cottage 
to  the  loftiest  eminence  may  be  won  at  Oxford  by  well-chosen 
forms  of  fraternal  and  associated  coexistence.  We  have  heard 
of  associations  of  highly-accomplished  and  distinguished  clergy¬ 
men  living  tegether  in  our  Iwge  manufacturing  towns  at  a 
weekly  cost,  exclusive  of  rent,  not  exceeding  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.  With  such  an  example  before  us,  and  when  the  Com¬ 
missioners  hold  up  eighteen  shillings  as  memorable  economy, 
why  should  Oxford  al^ndon  the  great  principle  of  a  common 
life?  Why  reduce  a  University  career  to  bare  attendance  on 
teaching  ?  Surely  it  cannot  be  feared  that  Principals  would  not 
be  forthcoming  who  would  consent  to  share  the  hard  fare  of  the 
poor  students.  When  duty  and  usefulness  call,  we  cannot 
believe  that  Englishmen  and  Oxonians  will  hang  back  —  we 
cannot  think  the  heart  of  our  Protestantism  so  corrupted  by  the 
•  love  of  luxury. 

It  has  long  been  our  conviction  that  the  only  effectual  instru¬ 
ment  for  the  restraint  of  immoderate  expenditure  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  college  authorities  to  put  it  down;  and  thav 
determination  can  be  called  forth  only  by  giving  parents  the 
power  of  placing  their  sons  where  they  will  obtain  moderate 
charges  and  security  against  extravagant  habits.  Too  often 
heads  and  tutors  have  conspired  with  foolish  parents  in  encou¬ 
raging  an  expensive  style  of  living,  as  conferring  distinction  on 
^he  young  man  himself  and  his  college.  The  improvement  in 
^he  moral  tone  of  this  country  has  not  been  without  its  influence 
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at  Oxford ;  but  it  has  acted  partially,  whilst  nothing  hut  a  joint 
and  hearty  resolution  of  all  the  academical  powers  can  subdue 
the  evil.  Even  in  the  regular  scale  of  collegiate  charges  a  wide 
discrepancy  prevails,  University  College  exacting  an  avert^e  of 
103/.  for  battels,  which  at  Balliol  are  reduced  to  78/.  The  Heads 
of  Houses  are  mainly  answerable  for  these  scandals.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  colleges  and  the  University  rests  almost  wholly  with 
them,  and  in  their  hands  is  placed  the  only  effectual  cure, — the 
power,  namely,  of  intimating  firmly  to  every  extravagant  under¬ 
graduate  that  his  mode  of  living  is  incompatible  with  continu¬ 
ance  at  the  college.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  every  ground 
for  believing  that  a  better  manner  of  appointing  the  Heads,  the 
elevation  of  the  Tutorial  Body  by  the  proposed  reforms,  and  a 
wholesome  competition,  will  infuse  a  more  reasonable  spirit  into 
the  University,  and  most  materially  check  the  incurring  of  debt 
and  every  form  of  immoderate  expense. 

It  is  but  fair  to  mention,  as  showing  what  has  already  been 
done  at  Oxford  in  the  way  of  economy,  and  how  much  depends 
on  the  habits  of  the  students  themselves,  that  at  Pembroke,  in 
1849,  the  battels  of  an  independent  member,  including  washing, 
coals,  and  expenses  of  parties,  except  wine  parties,  were  as  low 
as  55/.,  the  average  being  85/.,  and  that  an  undergraduate  had 
been  known  to  cover  all  college  bills  and  all  other  expenses  in 
Oxford  with  about  66/.  Several  other  colleges  can  exhibit 
similar  cases. 

The  discipline  of  the  University  brings  us  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  its  government.  Here  the  Commissioners  propose  a 
fundamental  change.  Leicester  and  Laud  constituted  the  heads 
into  an.  oligarchic^  Board,  or  Upper  House  of  the  Academical 
XiCgislature,  to  which  the  exclusive  power  of  initiating  legisla¬ 
tion  was  confided,  the  legislative  function  of  the  Lower  House 
or  Convocation  being  limited  to  the  accepting  or  rejecting 
without  amendment  the  measures  submitted  to  it  by  the  Board 
of  Heads.  One  unanimous  burst  of  dissatisfaction,  interrupted 
by  the  single  voice  of  Dr.  Cardwell,  himself  a  Head,  broke  out 
from  every  quarter  of  the  evidence  against  the  Academical  Con¬ 
stitution.  We  shall  not  therefore  waste  our  time  and  labour  in 
prosecuting  the  condemned,  but  content  ourselves  with  remark¬ 
ing  that  no  other  sentence  could  be  expected  respecting  men 
who,  however  eminent  they  may  occasionally  chance  to  be  as 
individuals,  as  Heads  of  Houses  possess  no  qualifications  for  being 
made  rulers  of  the  University;  who  are  merely  the  chiefs  of 
private  societies,  the  nominees  commonly  of  college  coteries, 
appointed  by  an  election  over  which  the  University  has  no  con¬ 
trol  whatever,  and  which  is  usually  conducted  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  its  interests.  The  sole  question  to  be  con- 
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sidered  is  the  choice  of  the  best  successor.  The  analogy  of 
British  institutions  generally  suggests  the  throwing  open  Aca 
demical  Legislation  to  the  free  discussion  and  determination  of 
Convocation ;  but  even  the  boldest  Liberals  would  hesitate  to 
expose  all  the  institutions  of  the  University  to  the  agitation' and 
uncertainties  of  perpetual  debate.  Moreover  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  Convocation  is  composed  of  non-residents,  chiefly 
of  country  clergymen,  ill-acquaint^  with  the  educational  state 
of  Oxford  and  worse  qualified  to  judge  of  it,  peculiarly  suscep¬ 
tible  of  faction,  swayed  by  other  than  academical  interests; 
and  ever  ready  to  hurry  up  to  Oxford  at  the  summons  of 
church-leaders,  and  to  convert  the  University  into  a  weapon  of 
ecclesiastical  warfare.  We  should  deliberately  prefer  the  Cha- 
rybdis  of  the  Hepdomadal  Board  to  the  Scylla  of  Convocation. 
Tbe  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  seems  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Proceeding  upon  the  historical  fact 
that  the  House  of  Congregation — ‘  once  important,  now  a 
‘shadow,’ — consisted  originally  of  the  actual  Teachers  of  the 
Umversity,  they  propose  that  it  should  be  remodelled,  and 
constituted  the  chief  legislative  body  of  Oxford.  It  is  to 
consist  of  the  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proctors,  the  Professors 
and  Public  Lecturers,  and  the  Senior  Tutor  of  each' College; 
in  all  of  about  100  members.  The  proceedings  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  English,  and  the  House  of  Convocation  to  retain  the 
right  of  veto  on  all  measures  passed  in  Congregation.  Such 
a  body  would  thus  be  composed  of  residents  thoroughly  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  business  of  the  University ;  it  would  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  staff  of  teachers,  unquestionably  the  most 
important  element  in  the  ‘  whole  Society ;  it  would  be  large 
enough  to  give  every  facility  for  progress  and  the  fullest  delibe¬ 
ration  ;  and  yet,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  would  be  conservative  in 
feeling.  .  ' 

The  recommendation  to  remove  from  Fellowships  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  Orders  has  our  warmest  concurrence.  The  restric¬ 
tion  of  Fellowships  to  clei^ymen  is  a  snare  to  many  consciences, 
an  irritating  burden  to  men  whose  tastes  are  not  naturally 
inclined  towards  the  clerical  office,  a  degradation  of  Holy  Orders 
into  a  test  for  holding  temporal  emoluments,  a  lowering  of  the 
idea  of  the  Christian  Ministry  by  the  separation  of  the  discharge 
of  duty  from  its  responsibility,  and  a  scandal  to  the  University. 
Clerical  Fellows  are  no  longer  needed  to  pray  for  the  souls  of 
Founders ;  and  an  obligation  which  had  its  birth  in  times  when 
the  clergy  and  clerisy  of  the  nation  were  identical,  when  eccle¬ 
siastics  were  Lord  Chancellors  and  ambassadors,  is  not  suited 
-to  times  when  letters  are  no  longer  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
clergy,  but  are  diffused  throughout  all  the  other  professions. 
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Oxford  is  not  a  clerical  seminary,  but  a  University  for  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  all  the  learning  which  the  nation  needs,  and  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  all  classes.  It  is  in  law  and  by  its  constitution  an  abk>- 
lutely  Lay  Incorporation ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  colleges 
absorbed  the  University  that  the  clerical  element  swallowed  up 
all  the  rest.  Enough  mischief  has  been  already  done  by  the  false 
notion  that  education  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  clergy,  as 
if  religion  were  to  l>e  found  in  the  clergy  alone,  or  as  if  the  cause 
of  religious  education  could  be  served  by  inculcating  the  notion 
that  lay-instructors  are  incapable  of  teaching  religion.  It  is 
very  important,  we  freely  admit,  that  there  should  be  a  close 
connexion  between  the  Universities  and  the  National  Church; 
but  that  would  not  be  endangered  even  by  the  admission  of  dis^ 
senters,  much  less  by  the  opening  of  fellowships  to  laymen.  The 
majority  of  the  students  will  always  be  compost  of  men 
intending  to  be  clergymen,  and  consequently  in  any  case  the 
fellowships  will  be  .filled  by  clergymen  chiefly ;  still  noore  the 
majority  of  the  members  of  Convocation  will  always  be  clergy¬ 
men.  An  infusion  of  the  lay  element — and  it  never  could  l^  a 
large  one  —  at  Oxford  would  work  incalculable  good,  mode¬ 
rating  ecclesiastical  agitation,  softening  professional  one-sided¬ 
ness,  and  cementing  a  genial  sympathy  between  the  wh<de 
nation  and  the  University. 

We  so  far  agree  with  Mr.  Conington,  who  argues  in  favour 
of  the  abolition  of  the  restriction  of  celibacy  on  fellowships,  m 
to  wish  that  they  might  be  bestowed  for  lifb  on  a  certmn  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  men,  capable  of  great  achievements  in  literature, 
but  requiring  some  aid  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole 
time  and  energy  to  its  pursuit.  The  Commissioners  have  pro¬ 
vided  no  place  for  such  men  in  renovated  Oxford.  A  few  fel¬ 
lowships  applied  to  this  purpose  might  enrich  Oxford  with  some 
great  men  and  great  works.  But  we  can  see  no  machinery 
which  would  guard  the  awarding  of  such  fellowships  from  great 
abuse.  Ornamental  professorships  would  be  the  fitting  posts  for 
such  men ;  but  against  these  the  Commissioners  have  waged  an 
unrelenting  war.  There  remain,  however,  the  Headships,  espe¬ 
cially  when  they  are  relieved  from  their  legislative  duties.  The 
Commissioners  propose  to  empower  colleges  to  elect  for  theit 
Head  any  Graduate  of  the  University  without  limitation;  and 
we  doubt  not,  that  many  a  body  of  Fellows,  such  as  Fellows 
will  be  hereafter,  will  welcome  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
honour  for  themselves  and  lasting  glory  for  their  college,  by 
choosing  for  their  president- some  recognised  chieftain  of  lit^ 
rature.  We  have  mentioned  that  professor-fellowships,  and  fel¬ 
lowships  held  by  lecturers,  are  not  to  be  vacated  by  marriage. 

Disappointment  will  probably  be  felt  by  many  veteran  Uni- 
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versity  reformers,  when  they  search  in  vain  for  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  the  removal  of  religious  tests,  and  the  free  admission 
of  dissenters  to  the  University.  The  explanation,  however,  is 
easy.  Lord  John  Russell  gave  a  pledge  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  that  the  Royal  Commission  should  not  entertain  this 
question  ;  and  the  Commissioners  hod  no  choice  but  to  exclude 
it  from  their  Report.  It  is  adjourned  merely.  Meanwhile, 
there  is  one  consideration  which  may  reconcile  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Dissenters  to  the  delay.  Those  who  think  that  Popery 
is  unfavourable  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  liberty  of  man¬ 
kind  will  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  practical  difficulties 
which  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholics  into  Oxford  would 
create.  In  the  present  temper  of  men’s  minds  respecting  reli¬ 
gious  questions  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  country  at  large, 
whilst  angry  controversies  are  still  raging,  and  the  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Churches  is  still  at  its  height,  a  fatal  blow  would  be 
dealt  to  the  peace  and  studies  of  the  University,  if  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  break  in  upon  the  inmost  life  of  an 
institution  in  which  almost  every  building  and  every  endowment 
would  supply  unfailing  materials  for  irritation  and  contest. 
Scenes  might  take  pla^  at  Oxford  little  less  disgraceful  than 
the  Stockport  riot,  or  the  andent  battles  in  Logic  Lane. 

The  Commission,  however,  proposes  the  abolition  of  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  the  thirty-nine  articles  as  the  test  of  Church-member¬ 
ship,  although  they  do  not  bring  forward  a  direct  substitute; 
probably,  because  they  infer  from  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Hebdomadal  Board  in  1834,  but  rejected  by  Convocation,  that 
the  University  itself  will  be  able  and  willing  to  deal  with  this 
matter.  The  present  system  exhibits  the  scandal  of  compelling 
youths  to  sign  theological  propositions  which  they  often  have  not 
even  read,  and  are  certainly  incompetent  to  understand ;  whilst 
its  uncertainty  is  so  great,  as  to  let  in  Prussian  and  Genevese 
Calvinists,  Wesleyans,  and  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  yet  fre¬ 
quently  exclude  English  Episcopalians,  who  cannot  agree  with 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Articles.  The  Commissioners 
express  a  well-founded  *  conviction,  that  the  imposition  of  sub- 
*  scriptlon,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  imposed  in  the 
‘  University  of  Oxford,  habituates  the  mind  to  give  a  careless 
<  assent  to  truths  which  it  has  never  considered,  and  naturally 
‘  leads  to  sophistry  in  the  interpretation  of  solemn  obligations,’ 
—  a  dangerous  habit,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  the 
evils  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  the  present  Report  to 
authenticate  and  remove. 


No.  CXCVI.  to  ill  be  published  in  October. 


